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THE ROMAN 


Tue moral government of God ap- 
pears to extend to religious sects and 
political parties as well as to nations 
and individuals, and by a species of 
retributive justice, part of the punish- 
ment of our offences falls upon the 
body or society which furnished us 
with motives to commit them. Ven- 
geance from on high will light upon 
the nation which seeks to exalt itself 
by unrighteous means ; and whatever 
cause any man seeks to advance by 
unworthy acts will assuredly be re- 
tarded by his alliance. 

The most striking instances of this 
truth may be found in the history of 
the effects of religious persecution ; 
and it is strange that every sect of Chris- 
tianity which has ever possessed the 
power, has resorted to this mostun just 
and unwise expedient for propagating 
its doctrines, and enforcing submission 
to its formal precepts. The benign 
spirit which the gospel breathes ap- 
pears to have been blighted by intole- 
rance; and this has been urged as a re- 
proach to Christianity, as if it proceed- 
ed from the gospel which condemns 
it, not from the fallen nature of man to 
which it is so unhappily congenial. 

If we could suppose a rational civilized 
being, with a good natural intellect and 
disposition, enlarged by a good, moral, 
oan intellectual education, sudden! 
made acquainted with the Bible, with 
what interest and emotion he would ap- 
ply himself to the study of the important 
truths revealed in it may be readily 
conceived. But it would not be easy 
to describe the astonishment which he 
would feel on being informed of the 
deadly strife which has been intro- 
duced by the different interpretations 
which men have put upon the written 
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word of God. To him it would ap- 
pear incredible, that men, whose decla- 
rations and conduct prove that they 
believe that there is a God, that He is 
all wise, all powerful, good, just, true, 
merciful, a rewarder of them that seek 
him, a punisher of those who obsti- 
nately offend him'; that Jesus Christ is 
the Son of God, the Saviour of the 
world, who suffered for our sins, by 
faith in whom men must look to be 
saved ; that all men shall rise again at 
the last day, and be judged by the Son, 
who sitteth at the right hand of God 
the Father; that men who agree in 
this belief, and who agree in the inter- 
pretations of all those divine com- 
mands, which it was part of the object 
of the gospel to reveal, should hate 
and persecute one another, even unto 
death, for differences of opinion re- 
specting certain abtruse, obscure, un- 
important doctrines. If any thing 
could add to his surprise, it would be, 
to learn that in this gospel is not to be 
found one sentence condemning an 
error in belief as a crime. 

To us, however, extraordinary as 
the fact may be, it is by no means in- 
credible, for the uniform testimony of 
history sufficiently proves that there 
have been few possible grounds of reli- 
gious differences so trifling, for which 
man has not condemned his fellow man 
to die. It is, however, not difficult to 
discover the origin of this spirit of 
persecution. 

When the emperors embraced Chris- 
tianity, they were very willing to be 
saved, to enjoy eternal happiness, and 
avoid never-ending misery, but were 
not equally willing to work out their 
salvation by repentance and _ righte- 
ousness, by faith in our Redeemer, 
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and obedience to his commands. They 
were ready to ask, “ what shall I do 
to be saved ?” but had they received 
the answer which our Saviour gave to 
a similar question, they would have 
turned away in sadness, or in anger. 
But although they would not conform 
their lives to the precepts of the gos- 
pel, they were perfectly ready, as a 
sort of compromise, to declare their 
acquiescence in any doctrine, however 
abstruse, that might be proposed to 
them, and to comply with every cere- 
mony that could be required of them, 
and in general to testify their zeal for 
the honor of God in every possible 
manner, except that one, of obedience 
to his commands. 

The ecclesiastics yielded to the 
temptation which this state of things 
afforded to teach a perverted form of 
Christianity, which would have sacrifice 
rather than mercy, and for charity sub- 
stituted a compliance with an infinite 
number of pernicious, or, at best, vain 
ceremonials, and for faith substituted a 
correct understanding of every portion 
of divine writ, in other words, an ac- 
quiescence in whatever interpretation 
it might suit their interests to give of 
every doctrine. 

Other causes, some of them still in 


full operation, concurred to produce 


the same effect. When the profuse 
liberality of .those who were taught 
that their sins might be expiated, and 
pardon purchased by ample donations 
to the church, had filled it with nume- 
rous prizes to tempt the cupidity of 
the avaricious, while the ambitious 
might be gratified with the dominion 
which the successful policy of the 
ecclesiastics had. usurped over the 
minds of men torn with remorse, and 
yet unwilling to leave the broad paths 
of sin, a contest arose for the division 
of the spotls. The question was no 
longer, what power the clergy might 
assume, or what property they might 
possess, but by what. individuals among 
this victorious army this power was to 
be exercised, and those rich posses- 
sions enjoyed. 

_ This contest, from its nature, could 
not be carried on by honest means. 
Superior holiness is unostentatious, 
and seldom obtains the reputation 
which it merita, and is still less fre- 
quently the successful road to wealth, 
and honour, and power, which it does 
not desire. Hence hypocrisy, or the 
affectation of superior sanctity, is not 
the best means to obtain success. To 
stimulate real holiness it must seek no 
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occasion of display, while, without 
display, it must fuil in its object. If 
it is displayed, it is suspected, and the 
imposition will frequently be detected, 
while the detection of one hypocrite 
unmasks a crowd of others. For its 
object, religious hypocrisy does not 
admit of sufficient variety. Hypocrisy 
is also an inconvenient garb to many ; 
it excludes them from the society of 
the gay, and debars them from the 
pleasures of the libertine, and these 
restrictions increase in proportion as 
the hypocrite advances in the road to 
wealth and honour. Thus it happen- 
ed, that power and preferment were 
not generally obtained by those who 
made the precepts of Christianity the 
guide of their conduct, but success in 
the struggle for them, was sought and 
obtained by far other means, 

We read, in the history of the 
Athenian people, that a magnificent 
present was once made to them, which, 
as it was to be divided among the ci- 
tizens, made it an object with them, 
on that occasion, to confine the right 
of citizenship to as small a number as 
they possibly could. Accordingly, 
the tyrant majority soon found, or pre- 
tended to find such a stain in the birth 
of a considerable number of the mi- 
nority, as disentitled them to the rank 
of citizens, and they were consequent! 
excluded from any share in the distri- 
bution. But one act of injustice na- 
turally led to another. The unfortu- 
nate people whose disfranchisement 
was resolved upon for particular 
purposes, were, out of consistency, 
and to follow up the principle of the 
former measure, altogether disfran- 
chised and sold as slaves. The con- 
duct of the clergy was not altogether 
different. To exclude their rivals 
from rank and eminence in the church, 
they affected to discover a flaw in their 
title to being considered Christians. 
They charged them with heresy; a 
speculative difference of opinion, on 
any subject, was thought sufficient to 
substantiate this accusation. The con- 
sequences were dreadful, and as the 
offence became more doubtful, the pe- 
nalties increased. Excommunication, 
threats of damnation, confiscation of 
property, exile, imprisonment, and 
death, were the punishments inflicted 
to testify the enormity of the ar 
condemned. One unacquainted wit 
history might be disposed to imagine 
that such violence, . suppressing all 
difference of opinion, might be des- 
tructive of its real object, of excluding 
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a large number from power anid pre- 
ferment. But the event did not so 
turn out ; those who were attacked for 
heretical opinions which they had pro- 
pagated, or were supposed tohold, were 
aware that if they renounced their 
opinions they must forfeit all authority 
by rt that they had been 
teachers of heresy. They also felt 
that the same power which, on one 
occasion, compelled them to abjure 
their opinions, would be frequently 
employed against them for the same 
purpose, and that they must either 
resist that power, and maintain the 
opinions to which they had once com- 
mitted themselves, or live in perpetual 
abject submission to a hostile influence, 
which would wring from them daily 
degrading confessions of their errors 
and incapacity. For the same reason 
it was inexpedient to say anything 
about the unimportance of the dispute. 
Such an assertion would appear to im- 
ply some doubt of the innocence of the 
party by whom it was made. It would 
e the inconsistency of endeavouring 
at the same moment to extenuate, and 
to deny the charge. The party who 
took this line must at once lose all in- 
fluence over his followers, since he 


plainly told them that they might have 
ge by deserting him—peace with 

is enemies by adopting their opinions 
—with himself since he confessed that 
the difference was unimportant. To 


keep the followers of any sect toge- 
ther, and inspire them with zeal in its 
defence, it was necessary to represent 
its peculiar tenets as of vital import- 
ance, as well as of assured truth. The 
priest who was ordered to cease to 
preach some particular doctrine, had 
no pretence for his refusal, except its 
truth, and its importance to salvation. 
Thus, to deny the materiality of any 
doctrine with which he was charged as 
a heresy, would weaken his defence, 
and compel him to submit to the au- 
thority usurped over his conscience, 
while it would not tend to lessen the 
degrading consequences of such sub- 
mission, for the same authority that 
could pronounce his doctrines to be 
erroneous, could also pronounce that 
error to be a damnable one. Hence 
the obstinacy with which every opinion 
was defended and assailed, and every 
sect confined salvation to those within 
its own pale, and when an eminent 
member of any church taught any 
doctrine, he found that all his character 
und all his influence were at stake, 
and that he was obliged, in self-de- 
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fence, to exclude from all communion 
with his church, and from all liopes of 
salvation, those who ventured to con- 
trovert the most unimportant of. his 
opinions. It would not be difficult to 
enumerate twenty or thirty questions 
on which the fiercest battles raged, 
and which gave rise to dreadful perse- 
cutions, and yet which are now deem- 
ed so unimportant, that few people 
take the trouble of forming an opinion 
on either side. The contest ceased as 
soon as it had served its purpose of 
extinguishing one set of rival caridi- 
dates for the privileges and possessions 
of the Christian church. 

It is not to be supposed that none 
were sincere in the opinions which 
they held, or in the zeal with which 
they defended them. Undoubtedly 
there were many; all were brought 
up in the belief of one common’ first 
—, which none had the hardi- 

ood to dispute, and which the Jeaders 
of every sect had an interest in main- 
taining—namely, that any error of 
faith, or even doubt, was incompatible 
with salvation. This rivetted every 
doctrine deep into the heart of man, 
by connecting it indissolubly with his 
dearest hopes. He could not impar- 
tially enquire into that,-of which he 
could not doubt without dread of 
damnation ; he looked upon every one 
who controverted his doctrines, as one 
who denied his title to the favour of 
the Almighty ; and a charge of heresy, 
and an accusation of the deadliest sins, 
were repelled with the same scorn, and 
excited the same indignation against 
the accuser. This principle was of 
use alike in offensive and defensive 
warfare. The prelate who could bear 
no rival near the throne, suppressed 
him by a charge of heresy ; the aspiring 
candidate brought similar charges 
against those already in possession of 
ecclesiastical dignities, and obliged 
them to defend their principles by ar- 
gument or by foree. The latter was 
not always at their command. Ttiose 
in’ whose hands the sovereign power 
was placed, were not always willing 
to exercise it blindly, in deference to 
ecclesiastical authority. They some- 
times took the liberty of forming a 
judgment for themselves, and the sup- 
posed heretics might make an impres- 
sion on their judgment, and thus ob- 
tain the influence of force for them- 
selves, if the ecclesiastical authorities 
did not meet argument with argument, 
in order that they might ultimately be 
enabled to silence it by force. 








Amid the din of all these discords, 


the true principles of Christianity re-- 


tained their influence over the just and 
holy, but the sect which obtained an 
ascendancy among the potentates of 
the earth, was naturally that which 
exercised most skill in conforming its 
practices, its doctrines, and its cere- 
monies, to the corruptions of the 
vicious, and the prejudices of the ig- 
norant ; and the successful clergy 
from time to time adopted new cere- 
monies, and embraced new doctrines, 
or renounced old ones, accordingly as 
experience taught them to act, in order 
to preserve their dominion. This 
church, with fleeting doctrines, and 
changeable ceremonies, cannot be pro- 
perly considered as one church, but 
rather a succession of sects, differing 
in doctrines and ceremonies, and agree- 
ing only in this common point, that 
their leaders successively obtained the 
greatest temporal power and wealth in 
the Christian world ; but temporal 
power and wealth are what the chil- 
dren of this world principally look to, 
and the successive possession of these 
advantages counterbalanced all minor 
differences, and were deemed suflici- 
ent to constitute the unity of the 
church. The same reasons soon en- 
abled their possessors to arrogate to 
themselves the title of the only catho- 
lic church. Once in possession of this 
title, and the power which enabled 
them to claim it, they dispensed with 
the trouble of proving their disputed 
doctrines, or defending them otherwise 
than by force. They held that the 
catholic church could not err, that 
they constituted the catholic church, 
and that they were, therefore, autho- 
rized, as they unfortunately had the 
power to condemn and punish all who 
dissented from them. 

This powerful church, the chief of 
which resided at Rome, the ancient 
capital of the heathen world, was ad- 
mirably well calculated to maintain the 
influence of the clergy, but was exceed- 
ingly ill calculated to convert the 
hearts of men to piety and virtue. 
Sensuality, avarice, revenge, ambition, 
with all their kindred vices, were in- 
dulged in without restraint, by those 
who would have shuddered at the 
thought of neglecting a single rite or 
ceremony, or penance, imposed on 
them by their church, and who would 
with eager readiness have joined with 
the clergy in persecuting any man sus- 
pected of heresy, or of disagreeing with 
them in the interpretation of some ob- 
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scure sentence of that gospel, whose 
most important precepts they openly 
and unblushingly violated every day. 
In Ireland we see the same state of 
things at the present moment, where 
that religion which is all powerful in 
securing an abject submission to the 
priests, and in persuading its votaries 
to sacrifice their dearest interests to 
advance the political projects of their 
spiritual pastors, is utterly inefficacious 
as a preventive against perjury or mur- 
der. Indeed, we do not know of any 
Roman Catholic country, in which the 
submission of the people to their 
priests, or their attachment to the pe- 
culiar rites and ceremonies of their 
church, can be taken as an index to 
estimate their intelligence, morality, 
tranquillity, decency, truth, or honesty. 
For a ferocious populace, and a 
profligate nobility, that religion had 
many attractions, which promised sal- 
vation without requiring any amend- 
ment in the heart, and which attached 
merit and reward to conditions which 
no man found it difficult to fulfil. The 
Christian religion in this form appeared 
to retain all its hopes, and promises, 
and consolations, while it was divested 
of every point that, as taught by our 
Saviour and his apostles, had made it 
so hard a doctrine for the wicked and 
the worldly toembrace. But the yoke 
of a false religion, however light and 
easy it at first may be, grows heavier 
every day, until at length the burthen 
becomes insupportable. The iniquity 
of the Roman Church led to its decay, 
and a great part of the Christian world 
rejected the impieties, the superstitions, 
the false doctrines, and the idle cere- 
monies with which the Christian church 
had been deformed. At the present 
moment, the Church of Rome is far 
inferior to the two great reformed 
churches, the Episcopalian and the 
Presbyterian, in the number of those 
followers who have chosen the religion 
which they profess, or are acquainted 
with its doctrines, or can give any 
reason for the faith that is in them. 
Still the Roman Church retained 
great power, from the blind unreason- 
ing multitude which adhered to it; and, 
like an exiled tyrant, it abated nothing 
of its high pretensions. Indeed, as its 
doctrines and practices, adopted by an 
ambitious priesthood to rule an igno- 
rant and superstitious people, could not 
stand the light of free discussion, its 
only resource was to prohibit all in- 
quiry, and to rest its claim to allegiance 
on its arrogant assumption of iufallibi- 
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lity. This claim was intimately con- 
nected with its right to dictate to ever 

Christian community ; and the Churc 

of Rome was, therefore, looked upon 
with peculiar jealousy by every re- 
formed church. The reformed churches 
are naturally in amity with each other 
—they cannot refuse to others that 
privilege of free inquiry which = 
claim for themselves ; but the Churc 

of Rome can never form an alliance 
with any other sect, except for some 
purpose of temporal ambition. 

In England this natural state of 
feeling, joined to some unhappy cir- 
cumstances of the times, led to the 
enactment of the penal laws against 
the Roman Catholics. In the Roman 
Catholic church to punish for heresy 
was as natural and familiar to men’s 
ideas, as to punish for murder. Indeed 
pardon for the former offence was 
more rare, and its punishment more 
cruel. When the church was re- 
formed, this disposition to persecute, 
unfortunately remained for a time, and 
was confirmed by the persecution prac- 
tised by the church of Rome. Agree- 
ment in religious principles combined 
men into one community ; and perse- 
cution was considered merely as a war 
between two adverse religious commu- 
nities. Men reasoned thus :—“ Heresy 
is a crime, therefore it should be met 
with punishment—it is fatal to man’s 
immortal interests, and therefore it is 
mercy to prevent its propagation or 
existence by any means—it is the doc- 
trine of a community that is persecut- 
ing our friends abroad, and therefore 
in retaliation we should persecute their 
friends here.” Still the mild principles, 
natural to Protestantism, would have 
prevailed much sooner than they have 
done, were it not for the great Irish 
massacre, the treacherous attempt made 
by the Stuarts to subvert the consti- 
tution, and restore the Romish domi- 
nation, and the revocation of the 
edict of Nantz, by Louis the X1V. 
Protestantism and liberty became 
united, and Romanism was thought to 
make the subject unfaithful, the king 
treacherous, and a nation bigoted. 
The penal laws were partly enacted 
in dread of the intrigues of a Roman 
Catholic priesthood and king, partly in 
the hope of bringing over men to the 
church by attaching inconveniences 
and disabilities to those who dissented 
from it, and partly in retaliation for the 
severities exercised by the Romanists 
against the Hugonots after the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantz. The dra- 
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gonuades, and the savage persccutions 
which drove from their native country 
500,000 of the most industrious and 
peaceable of its citizens were not 
indeed imitated here; but if we ex- 
amine Louis’s deerees we shall find 
that the most unjustifiable and annoy- 
ing of the penal laws were merely 
copies from them. 

The Roman Catholics naturally and 
properly supported the Stuarts in their 
endeavours to regain the sovereign 
sway ; and while the struggle lasted 
up to about the year 1774, every act 
of the legislature in which they were 
mentioned was calculated either to 
injure or insult them. When the con- 
test ceased, the injustice and impolicy 
of the penal laws were gradually per- 
ceived, and since the year 1770 the 
laws relating to the Roman Catholics 
were passed in a friendly spirit to re- 
move their disabilities or enlarge their 
privileges. The principle of tolera- 
tion became admitted, viz. that no dis- 
ability should be imposed upon any 
portion of the people, unless it was 
necessary as a precaution against some 
danger that might otherwise be rea- 
sonably apprehended. In the act of 
1793, the elective franchise and other 
important privileges were conceded 
to the Roman Catholics on taking a 
certain oath, or test, renouncing those 
perfidious and persecuting doctrines 
of which their previous conduct had 
caused them to be suspected, and con- 
taining the following clauses for the 
security of the church establishment 
and the Protestant religion aad govern- 
ment :— 

«I do swear that I will defend to the 
utmost of my power the settlement and 
arrangement of property in this kingdom, 
as established by the laws now in being. 
I do hereby disclaim, disavow, and so- 
lemnly abjure any intention to subvert 
the present church establishment for the 
purpose of substituting a catholic establish- 
ment in its stead ; and I dosolemnly swear 
that I will not exercise any privilege to 
which I am or may become entitled to 
disturb and weaken the Protestant reli- 
gion and Protestant government in this 
kingdom.” 

By this act, toleration and estab- 
lishment were reconciled. A certain 
property was set apart for the main- 
tenance of the ministers of that reli- 
gion, which by the Protestant govern- 
ment representing the state, was consi- 
dered the purest. The rites and 
consolations of that religion were 
offered to every citizen; but every 
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person's conscience was left free, and 
no man was forced to partake of them. 
Every man was permitted to profess 
whatever form of religion he thought 
most acceptable to his Creator. 

Roman Catholics, however, were 
still excluded from sitting or voting 
in parliament; and the admitted 
principles of toleration required that 
the continuance of this restriction 
should be justified by some proof 
of its necessity. This disability was 
justified by the jealousy which the 
numerous and powerful body of Ro- 
man Catholics, easily disciplined b 
means of the abject slavery in which 
their minds are mere by their priests, 
was supposed to feel against the privi- 
leges and possessions of an adverse 
church establishment. The Protestant 
church establishment, it was contended, 
especially in Ireland could never be 
in security, if Roman Catholics, who 
desire its subversion, were permitted to 
legislate for it. 

This argument might be met in 
either of two modes, either by con- 
tending that the church establishment 
ought not to be continued, or at 
least that its continuance ought not 
to be placed in competition with the 
removal of the Roman Catholics 
disabilities, or by contending. that 
the Roman Catholics might be ad- 
mitted to power without endangering 
the Protestant church establishment. 
The former would perhaps have been 
the fairer mode of treating the ques- 
tion; the latter was, however, the one 
which the Roman Catholics adopted, 
and by which the legislature was con- 
vinced. In an able and honest letter, 
published by “The Times” of 26th 
April, 1836, by Eneas M‘Donnell, him- 
self a Roman Catholic, and formerly 
agent to the [rish Roman Catholics, 
we find a collection of testimonies 
which the Roman Catholics volunta- 
rily gave as to their sentiments on this 
point. As the letter has since been 
republished (in page 59) in an able 
pamphlet by the same author, we do not 
feel it necessary to repeat the declara- 
tions which were collected, and circu- 
lated in several pamphlets published 
in the present century. We may, 
however, refer to the earliest declara- 
tion, dated in 1757, which clearly 
shows that the oath which they now 
insinuate is void as inconsistent with 
the full discharge of the lawful duties 
of a lawful office, was originally sug- 
gested by the Roman Catholics them- 
selves. The passage is as follows :— 

“It has been objected to us, that we 


wish to subvert the present church estab- 
lishment for the purpose of substituting a 
Catholic establishment in its stead. Now 
we do hereby disclaim, disavow, and so- 
lemnly abjure any such intention; and 
further, if we shall be admitted into any 
share of the constitution, by our being 
restored to the right of the diate fran- 
chise, we are ready, in the most solemn 
manner to declare that we will not exer- 
cise that privilege to disturb and weaken 
the establishment of the Protestant reli- 
gion or Protestant government in this 
country.” 

Again, in their petition presented 
in 1792, the Roman Catholics say— 

“ With satisfaction we acquiesce in the 
establishment of the national church. We 
neither repine at its possessions nor envy 
its dignities; we are ready upon this 
point to give every assurance that is bind- 
ing upon man,” 

On the faith of those declarations 
the relief bill of 1793 was passed, and 
the substance of those assurances were 
embodied in the oath, and it would not 
be easy to clear from the charge of 
perjury any elector who takes that 
oath, and then votes for a candidate 
who claims his support on the grounds 
that he is resolved to extinguish tithes, 
and subvert the present church estab- 
lishment. This conclusion is for ob- 
vious reasons thus misstated in the 
“ Observations on the Roman Catholic 
oath by a Roman Catholic,” page 21. 

“By the act of 1793, the elective 
franchise was restored to the Catholic. 
The Roman Catholic elector was called 
upon in the terms of the act of the 10 
Geo. 1V. to swear to defend the settle- 
ment of property as established by law. 
He was called upon to abjure any inten- 
tion to subvert the present church estab- 
lishment for the purpose of substituting 
a Roman Catholic establishment in its 
stead. But was it ever supposed that 
thereby he was bound, before he voted or 
gave his support to any candidate, to en- 
quire whether such candidate was pre- 
pared to defend the settlement of pro- 
perty as established by the laws, and to 
abjure any intention to subvert the pre- 
sent church establishment for the purpose 
of substituting a Roman Catholic estab- 
lishment in its stead. And yet if the 
construction of the present oath con- 
tended for can be enforced, the electors 
under the act of 1793, were as much 
bound to make such enquiries, &c.” 


Let any one judge of the fairness of 
the above statement. All that we con- 
tend is, that the elector who has taken 
the oath of 1793 is bound not to let 
the avowed determination of a candi- 
date to subvert the church establish- 
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ment, and disturb and weaken the 
Protestant government and Protestant 
religion be a passport to his support. 
The disavowal of all hostility to the 
Protestant church establishment was 
repeated in many subsequent petitions 
and declarations of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, whose claims to emancipation 
were supported by a large and increas- 
ing proportion of the Protestants of 
Ireland. Many causes contributed to 
this effect. It was obvious that peace 
and prosperity could never exist in 
Ireland, while a large proportion of 
its population, daily anes in 
wealth and intelligence, were excluded 
from participation in all those objects 
which form the pursuit of ordinar 
ambition. They placed implicit reli- 
ance on the frequent declarations of 
the Roman Catholics, that they enter- 
tained no hostility to the church estab- 
lishment. Roman Catholics, by the 
act of 1793, became entitled to degrees 
in the University, and in consequence, 
many of them resorted there for educa- 
tion. Mutual intercourse and similar 
pursuits, led to many friendships, 
formed there between Roman Catho- 
lics and Protestants ; and the latter ne- 
cessarily doubted the policy of continu- 
ing civil disabilities upon a sect, many 
members of which they knew would 
do honour to the highest offices. The 
University itself was represented by 
Mr. Plunkett, in opposition to all the 
influence of government, and perhaps 
nothing contributed more to quiet the 
fears of the friends of the church than 
this. They saw the Protestant Uni- 
versity of Dublin, electing as its repre- 
sentative him who was at once the 
ablest advocate for Catholic emancipa- 
tion, and the most strenuous “es 
of the rights of the church. Vhile 
the young and the liberal minded were 
thus giving their assistance to their 
Roman Catholic countrymen, another 
class of supporters arose from different 
motives. The government was neu- 
tral, Catholic emancipation was neither 
a Whig nor a Tory question. Pitt 
and Fox were equally favourable to 
the Roman Catholic claims, Eldon and 
Erskine were equally adverse to them. 
A man might therefore belong to 
either party, and yet follow his private 
opinions in supporting or opposing 
emancipation. But the populace was 
by no means neutral, and their feelings, 
particularly in the south and west of 
Ireland, were powerfully excited on 
this question. Candidates for parlia- 
ment found that their return could be 
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secured with less trouble and expense 
by avowing themselves friendly to 
emancipation. Men whose conduct to 
the = was unjust and oppressive, 
found that they could better secure 
immunity for their misdeeds, and escape 
the consequences of their unpopularity 
by becoming liberals, and forming a 
political alliance with those who were 
able to direct or control the populace. 
Those whose character’ or conduct 
rendered it impossible that they could 
obtain any influence with men of ho- 
norable feelings joined themselves to 
the party of the mob, whose political 
partiality would, they knew, cover 
every sin. The Irish are remarkably 
fond of flattery, and are able to admi- 
nister it, orswallowitin disgusting doses, 
and the humblest individuals obtained 
the praise of every virtue under heaven if 
they attached themselves to the banners 
of the demagogues whose tongues were 
restrained by no regard to shame or 
veracity. If we examine the proceed- 
ings of the various Roman Catholic 
associations, we shall find that the 
speeches reported there consisted of 
little else than profuse flattery to attract 
the vain to their cause, and unsparing 
abuse to deter the timid from taking 
part against them. Even still we may 
remark, that the Radicals have the 
honor of being supported by all those 
whose conduct as landlords is most 
oppressive, by those whose character 
will least bear investigation, and by 
those who seek to obtain an eminence 
to which they are conscious they are 
not entitled, by birth, fortune, talents, 
or education. The part of the agitator 
requires no qualification except im- 
pudence. 

The various motives which led men 
to join the Catholic party, would have 
led to the removal of the Roman 
Catholic disabilities early in the pre- 
sent century, were it not for some 
speeches and motions which indicated 
an intention to strip the Irish church of 
part of its possessions. This produced 
an unwillingness to concede to the 
Roman Catholics the power of sitting 
and voting in parliament; and the 
contest entirely turned on this point. 
Emancipation was considered to be 
synonimous with the right to sit’ and 
vote in parliament. In 1818, a bill 
for removing most of the Roman 
Catholic disabilities would have passed, 
but it was abandoned, not being 
thought worth acceptance ; when on 
the motion of the Speaker ( Abbott) in 
committee, an alteration was carried, 
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which prevented it from giving to Ro- 
man Catholics the power of sitting or 
voting in either house of parliament. 
It was from this power that danger was 
chiefly apprehended ; and it was against 
the improper exercise of this power, 
therefore, that security was principally 
sought. The Protestant alarm was 
increased by a motion of Mr. Hume in 
1823, which, in fact, embodied in it 
the principle of the appropriation 
clause respecting the Irish Church. 
This principle was then opposed with 
great vehemence by many, who now 
find it their interest to support it. Mr. 
Plunket. said, that he could not avoid 
expressing, in the strongest language 
which the decencies of parliamentary 
diseussion would allow, his sense of the 
utter folly and desperation of such a 
motion, which would lead to the down- 
fall of the hierarchy, the destruction of 
the monarchy, and the dismemberment 
of the empire. Some honourable mem- 
bers, he said, had endeavoured to esta- 
blish a connection between this motion 
and Catholic emancipation, but for his 
part he declared, that, much as he was 
attached to the cause of the Roman 
Catholics, if he thought their emanci- 
pation would lead to the adoption of 
such a principle, he would at once 
fling it to the winds. Some years after 
this debate, Mr. Canning, who was a 
sincere friend and zealous advocate of 
the Roman Catholics, as well as a de- 
voted member of the Protestant church, 
attributed to this motion the increased 
hostility which was felt against con- 
cession to the Roman Catholics. On 
the 22d of June, 1812, Mr. Canning 
proposed his resolution in favor of a 
conciliatory adjustment of the Roman 
Catholic claims, which was carried by 
a majority of 129 ; the numbers being— 
ayes, 235; noes, 106. 


In March, 1827, Sir F. Burdett sub- 
mitted a similar motion to the house of 
commons, and it was lost by a majority 
of four ; the numbers being—ayes, 272 ; 
noes, 276. 

During the intermediate period, the 
Roman Catholic cause had gone back. 
On the cause of this retrogradation he 
thus expressed himself on the 15th 
Feb., 1825 :— 


In every bill which Mr. Grattan ever 
presented to this house, in favor of the 
Catholic claims, there was a studious 
setting forth in its preamble of the prin- 
ciple that the establishment of the united 
Protestant Church of England and Ire- 
land was permanent and inviolable.” 


Mr. Canning then referred to the 
resolutions moved by Mr. Hume, on 
the 4th March, 18238 ; the first of which 
was negatived without a division; On 
the second, the numbers were, ayes, 62 ; 
noes, 167. It was proposed in these 
terms :— 


“That it is expedient to inquire 
whether the present church establishment 
in Ireland be not more than commen- 
surate to the services to be performed, 
both as regards the number of persons 
employed, and the incomes they receive ; 
and ifso, whether a reduction of the same 
should not take place with due regard 
to all existing interests.” 


Mr. Canning, after reading Mr. 
Hume’s resolutions, proceeded thus :— 


“ The resolutions to which I have re- 
ferred, bespeak a disposition, and no in- 
considerable disposition, to overlook the 
guides, and to break down the principles 
so respected by Mr. Grattan. Who is 
there then among those who are favor- 
able to the Catholic question, and still 
more amongst those who think the carry- 
ing of it the one thing needful for the 
peace and strength of the united king- 
dom, but would acknowledge it to be an 
inauspicious circumstance for the success 
of that question, that any doubt should 
go forth as to the disposition of those 
who bring it forward, to tread in Mr. 
Grattan’s steps—to proceed with all his 
tenderness and consideration towards the 
Protestant Church Establishment? When 
the honorable gentlemen on the other 
side of the house shall bring forward any 
measure for the relief of the Catholics, 
I warn them, and I warn them in kind- 
ness, that unless their bill shall manifest 
the same anxious regard for the inviola- 
bility and permanency of the Protestant 
Church of England and Ireland as Mr. 
Grattan’s bill, it will fail. . . Before 
another bill for Catholic emancipation can 
be successfully carried through this house, 
the proposers of the resolutions which I 
have quoted must make up their minds to 
one of two alternatives, either to re- 
nounce those resolutions, or to despair 
of the Catholic question.” 


It would be easy to adduce further 
evidence (if it were necessary) to prove 
that the resistance to Catholic emanci- 
pation was founded upon the danger 
apprehended from that measure to the 
Church Establishment ; that it was not 
merely a vague apprehension of danger 
in general, but that the attention of the 
friends and enemies of the measure was 
pointed to this particular danger, viz. 
the adoption by the House of Com- 
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mons of some -resolution, which might 
ledge them to seek for, and to con- 
Fscate an imaginary surplus in the 
revenues of the Irish Church Esta- 
blishment. The Roman Catholics 
could not bring about this mischief, 
unless they were admitted to seats in 
parliament. Mr. Wilmot Horton, in 
1828, published a pamphlet, in which, 
from the testimony of all the principal 
opponents of the Roman Catholic 
claims, he clearly proves that the only 
danger apprehended was from the 
Roman Catholics legislating upon the 
church and church property, and he 
proposed to remove this objection by 
admitting them to parliament, but pro- 
hibiting them from voting upon mea- 
sures affecting the interests of the 
church. He replies to the chief ob- 
jections which might be raised against 
such a measure, and he brings forward 
some very strong testimonies of Roman 
Catholics in its favour. Lord Ken- 
mare, in a letter to Mr. Horton, said, 
that in prohibiting the Roman Catho- 
lics from legislating upon the affairs of 
the Established Church, he (Mr. Hor- 
ton) would exact no sacrifice, but on 
the contrary, afford them relief from 
a most disagreeable and irksome duty. 


« Were it possible, indeed, to suppose 
that the Catholics should be admitted to 
parliament, unfettered by any restrictions 
or disqualifications, I should feel it my 
duty to act under the influence of such 
an opinion, and abstain from -taking any 
part in the discussion, when the subject 
of the privileges of the Established 
Church came under consideration.” 


This, too, was the opinion of a very 
distinguished Roman Catholic, Mr. 
Blount, the secretary to the English 
Catholic Association ; and we perceive 
with satisfaction that this feeling, and a 
conscientious regard to their oaths, are 
peene the English Roman Catho- 
ics in general from joining in the at- 
tack made by the ministers on the 
Protestant Establishment. The heads 
of the noble family of Howard, the 
Duke of Norfolk, Lord Surrey, and 
Lord Fitzallan, have declared their in- 
tention to abstain from voting on 
church questions. But perhaps the 
strongest testimony that can be given 
upon this point, is in the extract pub- 
lished by Mr. Horton, of a letter which 
he received from Dr. Poynter, Roman 
Catholic vicar apostolic for the district 
of London. The extract is as follows ; 


«“ The Catholic regards all the revenues 
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and temporalities of the Protestant Church 
Establishment, as the property of those 
upon whom they are settled by the laws 
of the land. He will swear not to use 
any privilege which does or may belong 
to him by Jaw, to overthrow or disturb 
the Protestant Church Establishment. 
He would defend it in the same manner 
as he would the general settlement of all 
property by the laws of the country. He 
would swear that he will not employ or 
advise any means of open violence, or 
secret fraud, to subvert or disturb the 
present ecclesiastical establishments of the 
kingdom. Should not this satisfy every 
man who is anxious for their safety. 
If this be not thought a sufficient security, 
let the Roman Catholic be prohibited 
altogether from legislating upon the 
affairs of the Established Church.” 


We come now to the eventful period 
of 1829, when concession to the Roman 
Catholics became for the first time a 
cabinet question, and was recommended 
in the speech from the throne ; but this 
concession was not made nor recom- 
mended on the principle of disregard- 
ing the dangers that threatened the 
Protestant Church Establishment. The 
following is the passage in the king’s 
speech touching upon the subject :— 


« His majesty recommends that you 
should review the laws which impose 
civil disabilities on his majesty’s Roman 
Catholic subjects. You will consider 
whether the removal of these disabilities 
can be effected consistently with the full 
and permanent security of our establish- 
ments in Church and State, with the 
maintenance of the reformed religion es- 
tablished by law, and of the rights and 
privileges of the bishops and clergy of this 
realm, and of the churches committed to 
their charge, These are institutions 
which must ever be held sacred in this 
Protestant kingdom, and which it is the 
duty and the determination of his majesty 
to preserve inviolate.” 


The address of both houses was as 
usual an echo of the speech, and the 
following resolution was adopted by 
the House of Commons, preliminary 
to bringing in the emancipation bill :— 


“ Resolved— That it is expedient that 
the laws imposing civil disabilities on his 
majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects, should 
be repealed, with such regulations and 
restrictions as would afford full security 
for the maintenance of the Protestant 
establishment, and the rights and dignities 
of the clergy of the Established Church.” 


We ought to be slow in distorting 
the meaning of the oath contained in 
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the bill founded upon the resolution 
and recommendation to give full se- 
curity, to such an interpretation as 
would afford no nor. whatever 
against that danger which, by the con- 
fession of all. parties, was chiefly ap- 

rehended from the measure. The 
bin was passed, and the Protestant 
establishments obtained such security 
as was afforded by the following passage 
in the oath to be taken by Roman 
Catholics :— 

«I do swear, that I will defend to the 
utmost of my power the settlement of 
property within this realm, as established 
by the laws; and I do hereby disclaim, 
disavow, and solemnly abjure any inten- 
tion to subvert the present Church Es- 
tablishment, as settled by law, within 
this realm ; and I do solemnly swear that 
I never will exercise any privilege to 
which I am or may become entitled, to 
disturb or weaken the Protestant religion, 
or Protestaat government in the united 
kingdom ; and I do solemnly, in the pre- 
sence of God, profess, testify, and declare 
that Ido make this declaration, and every 
part thereof, in the plain and ordinary 
sense of the words of this oath, without 
any evasion, equivocation, or mental re- 
servation whatsoever. So help me God.” 

Surely the latter part of this oath 
furnishes a complete answer to those 
who seek to render it nugatory, by 
curious and abstruse interpretations, or 
who contend that the man upon whom 
it is imposed as a qualification for 
sitting and voting in parliament, takes 
it with a mental reservation of his right 
to subvert the Church Establishment 
by legislation. 

The observer on the Roman Catho- 
lic oath, who contends that the Roman 
Catholic member is not bound in his 
legislative capacity, argues thus—p. 12: 

“ According to the argument used 
against the Roman Catholic members, 
every member of both houses of parlia- 
ment may, with a safe conscience, destroy 
the establishment, but a Roman Catholic. 
Was this supposed to be the effect of the 
oath at the time of its passing? If so, 
would the church party (as they call 
themselves) have protested so violently 
against the measure? For according to 
this, the Roman Catholic member must 
have appeared as a pillar and tower of 
strength to them, an automaton in their 
bands, having no power to move except 
through them. Were the Dissenters, 
were the Protestants of this country, in- 
formed that such would be the effects of 
this oath? Did they so understand the 
emancipation act ?” 


We answer that “the Protestants 





of this country were informed that 
such would be the effects of this oath.” 
We do not allude to the king’s speech, 
or resolution of the Commons. We shall 
Ate an extract from a pamphlet in 

vour of emancipation, published while 
the bill was under discussion. Its au- 
thor was the Bishop of Chester, a 
member of the House of Lords, and a 
zealous and influential supporter of 
emancipation. Few works contributed 
more to the success of the measure, 
than the one from which we give this 
extract, owing to the abilities of the 
writer, and his high station in the 
church. To shew that the measure will 
give security to the establishment, he 
says, in his letter to the clergy, page 11 : 

“There have long been Protestant 
members in parliament, who are known 
to look with jealousy upon the Irish 
Establishment, and they have not been 
bound, as the Roman Catholics who suc- 
ceed to their places will be, by a solemn 
engagement to use none of the power 
which they possess to disturb or weaken 
the Protestant religion, as by law esta- 
blished.” 


To this pamphlet no person gave the 
answer which the Roman Catholic 
member is bound to contend would be 
suggested by “the plain and ordinary 
sense of the words of the oath,” viz.— 
that the Roman Catholic member could 
not be bound by his oath, in his legis- 
lative capacity ; many, however, did 
reply that the Roman Catholic member 
would shake off the obligation of the 
oath, by some quibble which his church 
would authorize, and that there was a 
most important difference between such 
an oath as this, by violating which, the 
welfare of the Roman Church might be 
promoted, and that declaration against 
transubstantiation, on their refusal to 
make which, they so frequently relied 
as a proof of their unwillingness to 
violate the obligation of an oath ; since 
in the latter case, the declaration would 
have the effect of separating him from 
his church, which would, therefore, no 
longer have the power or will to for- 
give him his perjury ; and it might be 
added that, in the case of all men, Pro- 
testants as well as Romanists, an oath 
is frequently found an ineffectual secu- 
rity to bind their future conduct, while 
a declaration that a man does not be- 
long to any particular sect, is always 
found a good security, from the odium 
that universally (and especially amoag 
the sect which hedisclaims) is attached to 
him who makes sucha declaration falsely. 
Even the author of the observations 
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seems to admit that the oath may have 
been binding upon Roman Catholic 
members in their legislative capacity. 
He argues thus, page 29, 


“Upon the admission of the Roman 
Catholics, it may have been thought ne- 
cessary, a8 they could not be restrained 
from voting upon any subject as they 
pleased, to have some security against 
their supposed hostility to the Protestant 
religion, and to bind them by a promise 
upon their oaths, not to seek the injury 
of the Protestant religion, and make it a 
question between them and their con- 
sciences, and that they should promise 
not to vote to the prejudice of the Pro- 
testant religion out of mere hostility to 
that religion. This is an obligation 
which nowise interferes with their parlia- 
mentary duty of legislating for the whole, 
or abridges their rights. To this extent 
can the Roman Catholic member only be 
bound, if the oath attaches at all upon 
him in his legislative capacity. This 
construction of the oath does not contra- 
vene any law or principle of the consti- 
tution, and the object of the legislature 
is obtained in that of putting the Roman 
Catholic member on a level with the 
Protestant and Dissenter by disarming 
him of his supposed hostility to the Pro- 
testant religion.” 


On this construction we may first 
remark, that it does not justify the con- 
duct of those who consider it “a point 
of honour” to subvert the establish- 
ment. But we must protest against 
the principle of meutal reservation in- 
volved in that construction. Mr. 
O'Connell swears that he has no inten- 
tion of subverting the present church 
establishment—it is notorious, and it is 
admitted that he does intend to subvert 
it. His advocate says, the oath must 
be received with this mental reserva- 
tion—I disclaim any intention of sub- 
verting the present church establish- 
ment, except by my votes as a member of 
parliament, or [ will not subvert it out 
of mere hostility to the Protestant reli- 
gion. The italics being in both cases 
mental reservations. Does not the 
preceding history disprove the admis- 
sibility of such a construction? Mem- 
bers of parliament are called upon by 
the writ of summons to consult for the 
king, the kingdom, and the church. 
Roman Catholics were excluded from 
the legislature, as being unfit to legis- 
late for the church, in consequence of 
their supposed unwillingness to support 
the establishment of a church from 
which they assert they derive no be- 
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nefit. The danger from their admis- 
sion to the legislature is dreaded as 
more imminent on account of the as- 
saults that had lately been directed 
against the Irish church establishment. 
The Roman Catholics allege that there 
is no danger to be apprehended from 
their admission, for that “they regard 
all the revenues and temporalities of the 
church establishment as the property of 
those upon whom they are settled by the 
laws of the land,” that “they acquiesce 
in the establishment of the national 
church, and neither repine at its pos- 
sessions nor envy its dignities.” They 
prevail upon the legislature to promise 
to consider whether the removal of the 
Roman Catholic disabilities cannot be 
effected consistently with the full secu- 
rity of our establishments in church 
and state. Anact is thereupon passed 
admitting the Roman Catholics to sit 
and vote in parliament on taking the 
above oath. Is it not as plain as the 
sun at noonday, that no qualification 
can be honestly introduced into that 
oath, which, instead of making it a full 
security for the church establishment, 
will enable the Roman Catholics to 
subvert it by means of the privileges 
which they obtained on condition of 
taking that oath. If any thing could 
make us more certain of the fraud in- 
volved in the constructions (for they 
are by no means consistent in their 
defences) put upon this oath by the 
Roman Catholics, a review of their ar- 
guments would have that effect. One 
argues that because Sir R. Inglis pro- 
posed an amendment which was re- 
jected, because it was considered un- 
necessary, we may presume that the 
House of Commons rejected the sensé 
which the amended clause would have 
borne. The argument is a curious 
one. It assumes that the Roman Ca- 
tholic member may lookat the journals, 
and find there that such an amend- 
ment was rejected, and as he will not 
find the reasons there, he may pretend 
to be ignorant of them, and may act 
as if he believed that the amendment 
was rejected, not as unnecessary, but 
as impolitic. The first answer to this 
refined and conscientious argument, is 
that clauses and amendments proposed 
in committee and rejected are not en- 
tered upon the journals of the house ; 
and the Roman Catholic member has 
precisely the same means of discover- 
ing why the clause was rejected, as he 
has of learning its proposal and rejec- 
tion, The next is, that such an argu- 
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ment, if valid, would enable any mem- 
ber to render nugatory any act of par- 
liament. Thus in the criminal statutes 
there is a clause affixing a certain pu- 
nishment upon the crime of murder ; a 
member has only to move in commit- 
tee that after the word “ murder,” the 
words “whether by poison or other- 
wise,” shall be inserted in the clause ; 
and when the amendment is rejected as 
superfluous, the poisoner may urge it 
as a proof that the legislature did not 
intend to attach any punishment to his 
offence. Such an argument can scarcely 
be considered worthy of refutation. 

But the Observer asks, why were not 
the Roman Catholic members prohi- 
bited altogether from legislating upon 
the affairs of the church, according to 
the suggestion which was made by Mr. 
Horton, and very favourably received 
by the Roman Catholics? This plan 
was not adopted, because of the diffi- 
culty of determining what questions 
involved the interests of the church, 
and what did not. Whatever body or 
commission had the power of deter- 
mining this question would be master 
of the votes of the Roman Catholic 
members. On this point, Sir R. Peel 
thus expressed himself :— 


‘* Notwithstanding the ingenious plan 
of my right honourable friend, I think it 
would be difficult to give us any efficient 
test by which we could decide on what 
questions a Roman Catholic member 
should be entitled to vote, and it would 
also be difficult to determine the ques- 
tions which related exclusively to the in- 
terests of the established church,” 


Besides, such a restriction would be 
inefficient as a protection to the church, 
as a strong Roman Catholic party 
might still accomplish the subversion 
of the establishment by giving their 
support to a weak and profligate admi- 
nistration, on condition of its declining 
to give due protection to the property 
of the church. ‘The only mode, there- 
fore, of securing-the church from the 
hostility of the Roman Catholic mem- 
bers was to bind their consciences not 
to endeavour to subvert it. This is 
very different from what the reviewer 
calls making a mutilated member of 
parliament, or restricting the power of 
the legislature. We freely admit that 
the power which the supreme legisla- 
ture possesses of making laws must be 
unlimited. This is not merely a prin- 
ciple of our constitution ; it is a ne- 
cessary political axiom; to-hold it 
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otherwise would be not as Blackstone 
supposes to set the judicial power above 
the legislative, but rather to constitute 
the judges one branch of the legisla- 
ture. Thus at present the legislative 

ower of the king, lords, and commons 
is unlimited ; but suppose it were li- 
mited, who is to determine whether in 
making any given law they have ex- 
ceeded the limits of their authority ? 
If they are to decide on the extent of 
their own power the limit is evidently 
nugatory, except as binding upon thew 
consciences. 1f the decision is to be 
made by some other body, suppose by 
the pope, then the pope becomes a 
branch of the legislature, and a law is 
binding which has the consent of the 
king, lords, commons, and pope, but 
the other three branches cannot make 
a law without the consent of the pope. 
Thus the legislative power of the 
supreme legislature must be unlimited, 
and it can only be confined by some 
oe which binds the consciences 
of those who compose it. This obli- 
gation may be imposed either by natu- 
ral duty, treaty, or by an oath. By 
his natural duty every member is 
bound to legislate according to the 
best of his abilities for the welfare of 
the nation, the church, and the throne. 
This is general duty, and is analogous 


to his duty as a private individual, of 


doing what he thinks best for the public 

ood. But this is a vague guide, and 
in many instances ineffectual, since the 
expediency of almost every vote may 
be a subject of argument ; and what- 
ever vote a member gives, it leaves him 
at liberty to assert, that he voted ac- 
cording to what his conscientious opi- 
nion judged was for the best. We find 
therefore, that when the honesty of a 
member is in question, men donot found 
their argument upon any vote of his 
per se, but compare it with his general 
professions, or find him guilty of incon- 
sistencies, and discover improper mo- 
tives for his conduct, such as bigotry, 
or hatred to a sect or party which op- 
posed his advancement, or avarice dis- 
played in collecting a large subscrip- 
tion for himself, and obtaining places 
of profit for his relatives, The vague- 
ness of the first guide leads to. the 
establishment of pledges, promises, 
treaties, and oaths. The elector is not 
satisfied with a general declaration 
from a candidate, that he will always 
vote with a view to the public benefit. 
He enquires into his character and po- 
litics, in order to judge what views he 
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is likely to take of public measures.— 
He sometimes goes so far as to require 
pledges as to the course he will pursue 
upon certain important questions. A 
member ought, indeed, be slow in giv- 
ing pledges, but having given them, he 
is bound to observe them ; and yet he 
has the legal power of acting as he 
pleases. A large permanent charge 
upon the nation, viz. the interest on 
the Russia Dutch loan was imposed 
upon the country by a vote of the 
House of Commons. Its amount is 
four times as great as all that portion 
of the Irish church property which 
the ministry wish to confiscate. One 
of O'Connell's retainers voted for 
the resolution which declared that 
we were bound by treaty to pay that 
sum, and afterwards admitted that he 
knew that resolution was false, (as it 
evidently was,) but that he concurred 
in the vote to keep his party in office. 
The falsehood, however, of this resolu- 
tion, and the vile dishonourable mo- 
tives which led to its adoption, did not 
exempt the country from the necessity 
of bearing the burthen which was im- 
posed by it. In the same manner, if a 
candidate were to pledge himself to his 
electors, to defend the settlement of 
property,and not to subvert the present 
church establishment, and were imme- 
diately after to vote for the confisca- 
tion of a certain species of property, 
and for the subversion of the church 
establishment, his votes would still be 
valid, the constitution can supply no 
means of controlling them, but the 
world would deem him a dishonourable 
scoundrel, and not listen to his defence, 
that he voted according to what he 
thought for the public good. Is an 
obligation to be considered binding 
when imposed by a small body of elec- 
tors, but to lose all its force when im- 
posed by the legislature and confirmed 
by an oath ? 

The Dublin Review, No. 4, p. 565, 
remarks, that with one particular ex- 
ception, the choice of members of 
parliament was never restricted to per- 
sons holding any particular opinion in 
religion or politics, and observes that 
the patrons and friends who attended 
Wickliffe during his trial were lords of 
parliament. This may have been the 
case ; restriction was not thought of, 
when toleration was unknown. When 
avowed heretics were not permitted to 
live, it was not thought necessary to 
exclude them from parliament. Wick- 


liffe and his friends and patrons the 


The Roman Catholic Oath. 





lords of parliament were professing 
members of the national established 
church. In ancient times, the parlia- 
ment was weak and the church power- 
ful ; and the latter required no protec- 
tion against the assaults of the former. 
The legislative ap 5 of parlia- 
ment is now acknowledged, and some 
security is therefore not unreasonably 
required from its members that. they 
will not exercise that power to subvert 
our ecclesiastical establishments. The 
most obvious security was to. exclude 
all those who from their religion might 
be presumed desirous of injuring the 
Protestant establishment. The fair- 
ness of this presumption was denied 
by those affected by it, and the test was 
modified so as to admit all who had no 
intention of subverting the present 
church establishment. If a member is 
chosen who has such an intention, he 
commits perjury, not when voting for 
the appropriation clause, or doing any 
other overt act in fulfilment of it, but 
at the moment when having that in- 
tention he takes an oath that he has not. 

We have admitted the impossibility 
in ~~ constitution of legally restrict- 
ing the legislative power of the su- 
preme legislature. The attempts to 
impose moral restrictions upon it either 
by promises or by treaties is neither 
novel nor unconstitutional. Many of 
our readers are, doubtless, familiar with 
an act of parliament, passed in the 
reign of Edward IIT. an illustrious era 
in the history of English legislations, 
which enacted that all statutes there- 
after made contrary to Magna Charta 
should be null and void. This fruit- 
less attempt to bind future parliaments 
may prove that the thing is rather im- 
possible than unconstitutional. The 
act of union with Scotland rendering 
perpetual the establishment of the 
presbyterian church in Scotland, and 
the. protestant episcopal church in 
England and Ireland is another in- 
stance. If this treaty were violated by 
act of parliament, no human power 
exists to invalidate the proceeding ; the 
security against it exists in the indispo- 
sition which the majority in a Chris- 
tian legislature will feel towards the 
commission of such an unprincipled 
act of perfidy. The treaty of union 
with Ireland seeuring the inviolability 
of the Irish church establishment is 
another instance of a restriction upon 
the powers of the legislature, imposed 
by that act from which the parliament 
of the united kingdom derives its only 
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power, and yet if'this restriction is 
disregarded, the legislature is legally 
competent to subvert the present 
church establishment. Mr. Grattan 
made the following very just observa- 
tions on the moral competency of 
the legislature to violate the act of 
union :— 


« Parliament had no right to alter that 
act, every clause of which was binding 
on the country and on the legislature. It 
was similar to a covenant between two 
parties, one of whom was dead; and on 
every principle of justice and honor, the 
living party ought to adhere scrupulously 
to that engagement which the other was 
not in existence to defend. Parliament 
could not break any article of that sacred 
covenant without committing a breach of 
faith, . . . . The act of union 
constituted the marriage articles between 
the two countries, and none of its provi- 
sions could be broken without annulling 
the contract.” 


These sentiments are dictated by 
good sense and honesty ; and will have 
their weight whenever good sense and 


ae preside over our national 
councils, 

Recent events have rendered it al- 
most unnecessary for us to notice an- 
other honest argument employed by 
“The Observer,” viz. that because some 
Protestants vote for the church robbery 
bill, therefore a Roman Catholic mem- 
ber may pretend ignorance of its ef. 
fects, and affect to suppose it is a mea- 
sure on the expediency of which there 
is a difference of opinion among Protes- 
tants. The late elections have shewn 
too clearly how unanimously the Pro- 
testants condemn the measure. All 
the exertions of a ferocious mob, and of 
a profligate government have not been 
able to eae a majority in its favour, 
and in this country, very few members 
of the established church support the 
government, except those that are pur- 
chased, and those that are expecting their 
reward. The list of Protestants who 
supported Mr. O’Connell or Mr. Stock 
at the late election would afford a good 
practical commentary on the last sen- 
tence. 





SONNET. 


Forgive me, England! if, while yet within 





The imperial isle, supreme o'er earth and sea, 
My spirit often wander fur from thee ; 
Nor all thy loveliness and grandeur win 
My charméd fancy, that it not begin 
To picture often other scenes for me, 
And other sights, the wealth of memory, 
To the outward eye long lost in distance thin. 
I love thy glory, England! sudden tears 
Of an unenvying admiration start, 
Not seldom, as thy radiant form appears, 
And the world’s stage pas thine honour’d part ; 
But Ireland is my birthp ace ; there youth’s years 
Were passed ; my home is there ; and there my heart. 


W. R. H. 
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JAMES, DUKE OF ORMONDE. 


James, Duke or Ormonpk, was the son 
of Thomas Butler, Viscount Thurles, 
and Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John 
Poyntz, of Acton, in the county of 
Gloucester, Baronet ; aud was born, 
according to his own account, on the 
19th of October, 1610, at Clerkenwell, 
London,* in a house, at that time, inha- 
bited by his maternal grandfather. 

Walter, his grandfather by the fa- 
ther’s side, was, ut this time, Earl of 
Ormonde ; having succeeded to the 
estates and dignities of his uncle Tho- 
mas, who left no male issue. We do 
not propose, in the brief sketches to 
which we must confine ourselves in 
these papers, to give any detailed ac- 
count of the genealogies of our illustri- 
ous subjects ; suffice it, in the present 
instance, to say, that Carte traces the 
Ormonde pedigree beyond the period 
of the Norman conquest, and adduces 
abundant evidence of its great. anti- 
quity, to satisfy family pride, although 
perhaps, it may fail to convinee the 
more scrupulous judgments of disin- 
terested observers. 

The first patent of nobility, in the 
possession of the family, bears date 
September Ist, 1315. By this instru. 
ment, Edmond Le Bottiler, was cre- 
ated Earl of Carrick, for good services, 
as Carte supposes, rendered against the 
invading Scotch, and the insurgent 
Irish. His son, James, succeeded to 
his title and estates ; and, having mar- 
ried the cousin-german of Edward the 
Third, was created Earl of Ormonde. 
As this latter title was that by which 
the family was thenceforth generally 
designated, the Earls of Kildare, al- 
though a more recent creation than the 
Earls of Carrick, by two years, began 
to take precedence of the latter in the 
Irish peerage, upon the presumption, 
that the title of Carrick was merged 
in the subsequent creation of the title 
of Ormonde. 

Nor was this augmentation of dig- 
nity, if such it may be called, the only 
advantage which James derived from 
his connection with the royal family of 
England, He received, also, a grant 
of the regalities and liberties of Tip- 
perary, and the rights of a palatine in 
that county. But neither was this 
high alliance without its troubles and 


* Had Ormonde been desirous to deny that he was an Irishman, he might have 
special pleaded the accident of his birth in London. 


its dangers. The quarrels between the 
houses of York and Lancaster involved 
almost every family of distinction upon 
one side or the other in that deadly 
strife. James, the fifth Earl of Or- 
monde, who had also been created Earl 
of Wiltshire, by a patent bearing date 
at Wintern, July 8, 27th of Henry the 
Sixth, sided with the house of Lancas- 
ter, and, having shared all the vicissi- 
tudes of his party, was taken prisoner 
at the battle of Taunton, in Yorkshire, 
on the 29th of March, 1461, and be- 
headed on the first of May, at New- 
castle. 

Dying without male issue, he was 
succeeded, in their turn, by two 
brothers, whose attainder (for they 
were both engaged with him in the 
battle of Taunton, and consequently 
involved in the guilt of high treason) 
was reversed, that of the first, by Ed- 
ward the Fourth, who declared of Sir 
John de Ormonde, that “he was the 
goodliest knight he ever beheld, and the 
finest gentleman in Christendom ;” 
and that of the second, Thomas Or- 
monde, by Henry the Seventh, who also 
promoted him to the dignity of privy 
councillor, and sent him as ambassa- 
dor to the court of France. The well- 
known sagacity of the last named mo- 
narch justifies the belief, that, if he did 
not possess qualities of an uncommon 
kind, he would not have been so dis- 
tinguished. 

This Thomas, Earl of Ormonde, was 
the great grandfather of the famous 
and unfortunaté Anne Bullen ;—he was 
thus, remotely, the ancestor of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Piers, who succeeded Thomas, was 
induced, by Henry the Eighth, to sur- 
render the title of Ormonde, that it 
might be bestowed upon Sir Thomas 
Bullen, who was very desirous to ob- 
tain it. 

This nobleman was appointed lord 
deputy of Ireland, aud continued in 
the office until the year 1530, when 
the Duke of Richmond, Henry’s natu- 
ral son, came over as lord lieutenant. 
He left Sir William Skeffington as his 
deputy, who was soon suceceded by 
the Eurl of Kildare. This nobleman 
was not long without evincing the fac- 
tious and the personal feelings by 


But he was ever above such 


poor affectation ; and gloried in being an Irishmau—it is not for us to deny his claim. 


Vou. XI. 


Cc 
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which he was actuated, and was sum- 
moned to England to answer for. his 
conduct. Having done what he could 
to strengthen the disaffeéted, he took 
his departure, leaving his son, Thomas 
Fitzgerald, deputy in his stead. This 
youth, being excited by the rumor, (an 
unfounded one,) that his father had 
been taken and beheaded in London, 
renounced his allegiance, raised an in- 
surrection, besieged the castle of Dub- 
lin, and proceeding in force into the 
Earl of Ossory’s country, sent a mes- 
sage to James, Lord Butler, proposing, 
if he would join in his enterprize, to 
divide with him the kingdom. The 
answer of the young nobleman, whom 
he would thus fain draw into the guilt 
of treason, is worthy of a scion of 
the house of Ormonde. 

* Taking pen in hand to write to you 
may absolute answer, I muse, in the first 
line, by what name to call you, my lord, 
or my cousin, seeing your notorious trea- 
son hath impeached your Joyalty and hon- 
our, and your desperate lewduess hath 
shamed your kindred. You are, by your 
expressions, so liberal in parting stakes 
with me, that a man would swear you had 
no right to the game; and so importu- 
nate fer my company, as if you would 
persuade me to hang with you for good 
fellowship. And think you that James 
is so mad as to gape for gudgeons, or 80 
ungracious as to sell his truth and loyalty 
for a piece of Ireland? Were it so (as 
it cannot be) that the ehickens you 
reckon were both hatched and feathered, 
yet, be thou sure that I had rather, in 
in this quarrel, die thine enemy, than 
live thy partner. For the kindness you 
proffer me, and good will, in the end of 

our letter, the best way I can, I pur- 
pose to requite you ;—that is, in advising 
you, though you have fetched your fence, 
to look well before ever you leap over. 
Ignorance, error, and a mistake of duty, 
hath carried you unawares to this folly, 
yet not so rank but that it may be cured, 
The king is a vessel of mercy and boun- 
ty; your words against his majesty shall 
not be counted malicious, but only bulk- 
ed out of heat and impotency—except 
yourself, by heaping of offences, discover 
a mischievous and wilful meaning. Fare- 
well.” 

This young nobleman, when he 
came to the enjoyment of his family 
honours, greatly recommended hiuiself, 
by his loyalty and services, to the 
English government, and was appoint- 
ed by Henry the Eighth Lord ‘Trea- 
surer of Ireland, a post which he en- 
joyed for life. He was succeeded by 
his son, Thomas, Earl of Ormonde, 
who had been brought up at the Eng- 


lish court, “ and was instructed,” Carte 
tells us, “in learning and other accom. 
plishments with King Edward the 
Sixth, who took great delight in his 
company.” During his whole life, and 
it was a long one, he was engaged in 
detecting and defeating the plots and 
conspiracies of Tyrone and Desmond, 
who, but for him, would in all proba- 
bility have succeeded in overturning 
British authority in Ireland ; and his 
services were duly appreciated by 
Queen Elizabeth, who regarded him 
with peculiar favour, and frequently 
interposed her high authority to pro- 
tect him against the malice of his ene- 
mies, The following instances of the 
high spirit, and the quick and lofty 
sense of honour by which, on all ocea- 
sions, he was actuated, so closely resem- 
ble similar incidents in the history of his 
illustrious descendant, that we cannot 
avoid presenting them to the reader. In 
suppressing Desmond’s rebellion, both 
policy and humanity dictated a certain 
measure of mercy to the followers of 
that unhappy nobleman, which the 
earl was not slow to accord; and, ac- 
cordingly, many of them received 
from hi:n letters of protection. This 
was judged an unwise lenity by some 
about court, and the qneen was her- 
self prevailed to write to him, and to 
give him orders, under her own hand, 
“to seize the persons to whom he had 
granted protection, and to keep them in 
sure hold.” ‘Tothis he earl replies, in 
a letter to Lord Treasurer Burleigh, in 
the following indisnant terms—“ My 
lord, I will never use treachery to any 
man ; for it will beth touch her high- 
ness’s honour, and my own credit too 
much ; and, whoever gave the queen 
advice thus to write, is fitter to execute 
such base services than Iam. Saving 
my duty to her majesty, I would I were 
tu have revenge by my sword of any 
man that thus persuadeth the queen to 
write to me !” 

To Queen Elizabeth’s credit be it 
said, this freedom did not cause the 
earl to decline in her favour, which he 
enjoyed, uninterruptedly, during the 
whole of her long reign, and that, not- 
withstanding the revengeful malice of 
the Earl of Leicester, who cherished 
an implacable animosity against him. 
Twice that nobleman treacherously 
sought to take away his life, once by 
the hands of a hired assassin, and again, 
by poison, And that he was, in Or- 
monde’s judgment, capable of any 
wickedness, appears from the following 
incident, which is as characteristic of 
the sordid baseness of the one party 
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as it is of the honest indignation of 
the other. The first wife of Earl 
Thomas was a daughter of Lord Berk- 
ley, whose large estate seemed likely 
to be her inheritance, inasmuch as her 
only brother was deemed impotent, 
aud weak of mind. Ormonde and Lei- 
cester dining one day together, the lat- 
ter asked the former, “ what he should 
give him for the Berkeley estate, when 
it fell to him.” Ormonde said “ there 
was no occasion for such a question, 
for Lord Berkeley might have sons, 
and he heartily wished he might.” 
Leicester replied, “it was not likely,” 
and repeated his question with such 
eager and unseemly importunity, that 
Ormonde, being provoked, at length 
told him “that he would never sell it 
to him, of all men, for that, if he did, 
he would poison the fool.” 

This earl was a Protestant, and fre- 
quently used his influence at court, to 
recommend men of merit, in the 
church, to vacant bishopricks in Ire- 
land. He was succeeded in his titles 
and estates by his nephew, Sir Walter 
Butler, whose son, the Lord Thurles, 
was married, as we before stated, to 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John 
Poyntz of Acton, in the county of 
Gloucester, and dying while his father 
was yet alive, being drowned near the 
Skerries as he was sailing for England, 
on December 15, 1619, his eldest son, 
James, succeeded to the family houors 
upon the death of his grandfather, 
which took place on the 24th of Feb- 
ruary, 1632. 

Upon the death of his futher, the 
child was removed to England, being 
then only nine years old, and placed 
under the care of one Connyers, a 
Roman Catholic, by whom it was the 
intention of the family, that he should 
be brought up in all the strictness of 
that persuasion. But King James 
willed it otherwise. He foresaw the 
danger which might result from suffer- 
ing a nobleman, who, from station and 
connections, would be likely to exer- 
cise so extensive an influence in Ire- 
land, to become imbued with the tenets 
of popery ; and he, accordingly, exer- 
cised the privilege which he possessed 
respecting all wards of the crown, and, 
removing the young Lord Thurles 
from his popish preceptor, placed him 
in the palace of the then Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Abbot, it is said, did 
not take any particular pains to imbue 
the mind of his young pupil either 
with the principles which might keep 
him steady in the Protestant faith, or 
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the knowledge by which he might be 
qualified to act a useful or an honour- 
ble part in the world. And the ad- 
vantages of his residence at Lambeth 
were rather negative than positive ; 
consisting more in his exemption from 
the taint of superstition, than in his ad- 
vancement in solid learning, or his es- 
tablishment in true religion. And, al- 
though no one, at aa after period of 
life, ever evinced a more grounded 
preferance for the Church of England, 
or a more thorough acquaintance with 
the Romish controversy, yet this rather 
urose from the reflections of his own 
sagacious mind, the clearness of his 
judgment, and the nobleness of his 
sentiments, than from any early in- 
structions which he received from the 
prelate to whose gare he Ind been en- 
trusted. 

By a marriage with his cousin, the 
Lady Elizabeth Preston, he reconeiled 
serious family differences, and secured 
the quiet possession of his patrimonial 
inheritance, of which the egrl his 
grandfather, had long been deprived, 
by reason of an oppressive exercise of 
the royal prerogative, and most vexati- 
ous and expensive litigation. His mar- 
riage took place in 1629; and the old 
earl dying in 1632, James entered up- 
on the possession and enjoyment of his 
estates and titles, but a short time be- 
fore Lord Deputy Wentworth became 
chief governor of Lreland. 

The state of Ireland, at that critical 
period, was such as required a wisdom 
and a vigour in the administration of 
its affairs, such as, in all the changes 
and chances to which its fortunes have, 
ut various times, been exposed, had 
rarely been demanded. 

The measures of James had now 
been in operation for more than twen- 
ty years, and were beginning to have 
an important influence, both nioral 
and political, upon the condition of 
Ireland. The plantation of Ulster 
had laid, in that part of the country, a 
foundation of tranquillity and prospe- 
rity which has sinee been happily re- 
alized, and which has more than com- 
pensated for the heartburnings and 
jJealousies by which such an experi- 
ment, in its outset, was sure to be at. 
tentied. The extensive confiscations, 
in the south and west, which followed 
the suppression of the Desmond insur- 
rection, had thrown into the hands of 
the crown domains sufficiently ample 
to gratify the cujidity of its retainers, 
and which were disposed of in the 
way most likely to secure the neutra- 
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lity, or the attachment of those upon 
whom they were bestowed, and to 
rotect the country fram the desolat- 
ing effects of those periodical out- 
breaks of sedition and turbulence, to 
which it seemed to have been ec m- 
demned by some fiat of nature. Bri- 
tish law, for the first time, had ample 
course through the whole extent of the 
country, and the people were protect- 
ed against the tyrannous and capricious 
exactions of the Irish chieftains, who, 
instead of lording at will over their 
degraded vassals, themselves became 
amenable to the severity of offended 
justice. Towns were built, which 
speedily began to flourish, in, conse- 
quence of the advantages conferred 
upon them by the municipal corpora- 
tions. Trade revived. The land 
began to be judiciously cultivated. 
The peasant no longer felt himself un- 
der the absolute dominion of an arbi- 
trary task-master, but as one who had 
himself an interest in the soil, and who 
now enjoyed a reasonable degree of 
security, that the fruits of his industry 
might be transmitted to his children. 
The laws against recusancy were rare- 
ly enforced with any blameable rigour, 
nor were papists, except in very sus- 
picious instances, required to take the 
oaths of supremacy and abjuration. 
In all matters pertaining to the exer- 
cise of their religion, they were as free 
from molestation as the members of 
the Established Church ; and if they 
were only disposed to respect the au- 
thority of the state, there was no dis- 
position, on the part of the govern- 
ment, to violate, in the least degree, 
the rights of conscience. 

So far, upon the surface of affairs, 
everything wore the appearance of 
permanent and progressive prosperity. 
But, under all this goodly show, there 
were at work feelings and principles, 
whose disguised operation was but 
lite regarded by the busy politicians 
of the day, and Whose influence never 
became thoroughly conspicuous until 
it was found to be as uncontro!lable as 
it was malignant. The Romish clergy 
were the vassals of the see of Rome. 
The. heretical pravity of the British 
sovereign disentitied him, in their 
judgment, to even their civil allegi- 
ance. The winds, which scattered 
the Armada, had no effect in dissipating 
the dreams of ambition which still 
possessed the king of Spain, who 
hoped, by the aid of his holiness, and 
the Romish party in Ireland, to secure 
to himself the sovereignty of the 


kingdom. Heretofore the Irish chief. 
tains contended resolutely against this 
alienation of the Irish crown, and, 
however ready they might appear to 
join in an enterprise which promised to 
throw off the dominion of England, 
they could not easily be reconciled to 
an attempt, which no success could 
exempt, in their minds, from a certain 
degree of national humiliation. But, 
by the measures of James, they 
had been humbled. Their feudal au- 
thority was now no more; and they 
were no longer in a position to con- 
tend for that popular sway, which, in 
former times, they had enjoyed, in 
common with ambitious and intriguing 
ecclesiastics. The Romish priesthood 
had now obtained an undisputed mas- 
tery over the Romish multitude, whose 
emuncipation as serfs, from the domi- 
nion of rude and unprincipled lords, 
had only served to rivet the chains 
which bound them in a state of spiri- 
tual slavery, and to render them so 
much more obnoxious to papal influ- 
ence, as they were less at the bidding 
of capricious masters. The only indi- 
viduals who now appeared to contend 
with the clergy, for some portion of 
that authority of which the old heads 
of the Irish clans had become dispos- 
sessed, were the lawyers—and these 
men were far too sagacious not to per- 
ceive that their interest, cither as a 
party or as individuals, would best be 
promoted by falling in with the views 
of their clerical rivals ; and, according- 
ly, while the one employed their spiri- 
tual influence, and the hopes, and the 
fears of another world, to mould the 
people into an accordance with their 
views, the others were not wanting in 
the artful fabrication of every temporal 
device which might aid in the accom- 
plishment of their common object. 
There was, then, when Wentworth 
arrived in Ireland, an exsateric and an 
esoteric popish faction, by whom the 
peace of the kingdom was disturbed, 
and of whom it might be said that the 
violence of the one was chiefly dan- 
gerous because it served to keep out 


of sight the deep and subtle villainy of 


the other. Principles ‘the most sedi- 
tious and pestilent were thus secretly 
disseminated throughout the commu- 
nity, and Roman Catholics were taught 
to believe that, by conspiring against 
their sovereign, and aiding ina project 
for the extirpation of heresy, they were 
doing God a service. ‘This feeling 
manifested itself, occasionally, by acts 
of outrage and intolerance which chal- 
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lenged, and received, from the civil 
magistrate, severe animadversion.— 
But they failed to inspire the vigilance, 
or to cause the reflection, which might 
enable him to discover the disease by 
its symptoms. They were regarded 
as the driftless extravagancies of an 
excited populace—a fire of straw, mot 
more sudden than evanescent,—and 
any one who ventured to suggest 
that they might be connected with 
deeper aud more dangerous desigus, 
would be regarded by the enlightened 
liberals of that day, as an idle dreamer 
of plots and conspiracies, which had 
existence only in his own diseased ima- 
gination. The prosperity of the 
country was appealed tu as an unan- 
swerable demonstration of the happy 
change for the better which had taken 
place in our affairs ; the professions of 
the leaders of the Romish party, as a 
sufficient refutation of the calumnies, 
as they were called, by which they 
were assailed ; and the interests of all 
classes of the people, in the security 
of a system of government from which 
all were deriving so many advantages, 
as a conclusive argument that no consi- 
derable number of them, could, by pos- 
sibility, be betrayed into the guilt and 
the folly, of courses, which could only 
terminate in individual misery, and na- 
tional ruin. Ireland, in fact, resem- 
bled a sleeping volcano, the sides of 
which were never so clothed with a 
verdant fertility, as just at the very 
moment when it was about to emit 
one of its most tremendous explosions. 
Such was the country to which 
Wentworth was sent, to take the chief 
part in the administration of its affairs, 
by a sovereign who shared his throne 
with a popish queen, and who, although 
cherishing a well-grounded attachment 
to the Established Church, yet so dis- 
relished the puritans, of whom all the 
more zealously affected Protestants in 
Ireland were supposed to be composed, 
that he could not easily be brought to 
believe any thing to the prejudice of the 
Roman Catholics, merely upon their re- 
presentations. The lord deputy’s policy 
was, to extend, as far as in him lay, 
the legitimate authority of the crown, 
to raise a revenue sufficient to meet all 
the public exigencies, and to cause a 
uniformity in dvetrine and discipline 
between the churches of England and 
Ireland, aud give such aid and protec- 
tion to the latter, as might render it, as 
it was intended to be, a blessing to the 
land. For the accomplishment of these 
important objects, he put forth all his 


power, and succeeded, to a great ex- 
tent, in every one of them, by the most 
consummate address, the most skilful 
management, and the sternest determi- 
nation. Early he fixed his eye on 
Ormonde, as one by whom his great 
designs might be either mightily aided, 
or mightily hindered, as the Earl chose 
to aet as his enemy or his friend. 
The very first time he saw him, which 
was when Ormonde went to the Castle 
to pay bis respects, upon his first ar- 
rival, he took particular notice of the 
air and mien of the Earl; and, con- 
sidering the lines of his face with more 
than ordinary attention, observed to 
some one that stood by, that “if his 
sxill in physiognomy did not fail him, 
that young nobleman would make the 
greatest wan of his family.” 

The forwardness of the Earl to aid 
the Lord Deputy in the projects upon 
which he had set his heart, pleased him 
much ; and if the object of Ormonde 
was preferment at court, he was now 
on the high road to royal favour. But 
an incident soon occurred, by which his 
geod understanding with Wentworth 
was, for a short time, seriously inter- 
rupted. The Deputy, apprehensive 
that, in the then excited state of men’s 
minds, collision in debates in the 
Houses of Lords and Commons, might 
lead to personal conflict, and, if wea- 
pons of war were within reach, to the 
shedding of blood, had issued a pro- 
clamation, for which he was justified 
by precedents both in England and 
Ireland, that neither peers nor com- 
moners should enter parliament with 
their swords. With this proclamation 
Ormonde refused to comply, and used 
towards the usher of the black rod, 
when he attempted to enforce it, 
strongly indignant language. When 
Wentworth heurd of this open con- 
tempt of his authority, all his indigna- 
tion was aroused, and his first resolve 
was, to make, as far as in him lay, of 
the Earl a public example. He sent 
for him, accordingly, to appear before 
the council on that very night, and 
answer for his disobedience. The 
Earl's attendance was prompt, and his 
answer ready. He tuld the council 
that he knew of the order, and had 
seen the proclamation, but added, that 
if he disobeyed both, it was out of 
deference to a more particular com- 
mand, and to an higher authority, to 
which all his obedience was due. He 
then ‘produced the writ, which sum- 
moned him to parliament cum g/adio 
cinctus. Whether Weatworth was or 
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was not satisfied by this defence, he 
made no reply to it, and the Earl was 
dismissed without the*threatened repri- 
mand. It is certain, that to one of his 
imperious temper, this chafing of his 
authority must have been a_ severe 
mortification, and even policy would 
seem to dictate, that both his honour 
and his influence were concerned in 
its vindication. But Orinonde’s bearing 
had been so noble, and there was such 
a manly and courageous candour in his 
defence, that the Deputy wisely saw 
there could be no medium between 
crushing him utterly, and attaching 
him by kindness and confidence, as 
a steadfast friend. He consulted with 
Sir George Radcliffe, and Mr. Wandes- 
ford, the master of the rolls, and fairly 
laid the alternative beforethem. They 
advised the conciliatory course ; and 
no opportunity was thenceforth omitted 
of winning over Ormonde by the most 
gratifying attentions. He was made 
a privy councillor at four and vests 
years of age ; and any services which 
he was able to render, were so favour- 
ably acknowledged und represented, 
that he received letters, on divers oc- 
casions, from the Ear] of Arundel, from 
Archbishop Laud, and from the king 
himself, expressive of the gratification 
which was felt, because of the able as- 
sistance which he gave the Lord Deputy 
in carrying on the government of Ire- 
land. 

When Wentworth was called over 
to England, to give an account of his 
Irish administration, he devolved upon 
Ormonde the command of the army ; 
and the Earl, by his skill and vigour, 
soon brought it into a state of efficiency 
which it had never known before. It 
had been intended to send into Scot- 
land a reinforcement from Ireland, by 
which the royal army might be aug- 
mented, which Charles had inteuded 
to employ against the refractory cove- 
nanters in that country, This might 
have easily been done. The lord 
deputy, who had now been created 
Earl of Strafford, in consequence of the 
able assistance which he had received 
from Ormonde, had at his disposal a 
body of troops, which only waited for 
orders to embark, and by which the 
royal cause would have been power- 
fully supported, and the coveuanters 
either reduced to submission, or utterly 
routed. But Charles’s vacillation and 
aversion to the shedding of blood, and 
the many enemies whom Strafford had 
at court, and who never lost an o portu- 
nity of putting in a word to Ke dis- 


advantage, caused the golden opportu- 
nity to pass, during which this project 
might have beey undertaken with good 
success ; and the parliament, which was 
called soon after, exhibited so much of 
sympathy for the Scotch rebels, and so 
much distrust of the king, as to render it, 
in the judgment of the perplexed and 
hesitating monarch, dangerous to en- 
tertain it any farther. The Irish army, 
accordingly, after all the pains which 
had been bestowed upon it, was dis- 
banded, 

The Irish parliament had now met, 
in the beginning of October, 1640, and 
the temper which was manifested in 
the Enghsh house of commons, did not 
fail to produce a powerful effect upon 
the more zealously affected of the Pro- 
testant members. It had been Straf- 
ford’s policy to balance against each 
other the Roman Catholic and the 
pene members, and thus, by either 
1olding the other in check, to prevent 
them causing to the government any 
serious embarrassment. During his 
first parliament, this expedient was suc- 
cessful. The measures which he pro- 
posed were carried, and he was en- 
abled to do many things for the honour 
and profit of the king, and the advan- 


tage of the kingdom. But it is onl 
where a governor can rule with a high 
hand, that he can safely act upon the 
principle of giving a triumph to neither 
of two pre and conflicting fac- 


tions. He is sure, in the long run, to 
offend both; and when any adverse 
turn of affairs leaves him dependent 
upon their support, their hostility should 
be calculated upon as a matter of 
course, us they will forget their mu- 
tual animosities, for the purpose of 
effecting his downfall. 

So Strafford now felt, when the 
papists and the puritans in the Irish 
parliament united for his destruction. 
Notwithstanding that the journals of 
the House of Commons bore ample evi- 
dence of the high admiration which 
had been felt for the wisdom and the 
equity of his government, high crimes 
and misdemeai.ours were charged upon 
him, by those who felt that their accu- 
sations would be greedily listened to 
by a faction in England, who thirsted 
for his blood. A deputation of the 
Irish members was appointed, by whom 
these charges were to be maintained, 
and a vote was passed, that the papists 
and puritans of whom it was composed 
should proceed to England, at the 
public expense, for the accomplish- 
ment of their common object. 
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That a similar remonstrance, as it 
was called, did not proceed from the 
house of lords, was owing, chiefly, to 
the ability of the Earl of Ormonde. He 
felt scandalized at the meanness and 
the villainy which he now saw active 
for the ruin of his noble friend ; and he 
struggled against it so successfully, in 
the house of which he was a member, 
that the malignants were, for the time, 
defeated ; a service which was grate- 
fully acknowledged by the king, who, in 
a letter, dated the 22d of November, 
1640, told him that he viewed his con- 
duct in that affair, “as an assured 
sledge of the firm continuance of that 
Ldn, and of those entire and good 
affections which he had always shown 
both for the good of his service, and 
the welfare of his kingdom of Ireland, 
in the parliament affairs thereof.” 

The death of lord deputy Waudes- 
ford, whom Strafford had left to supply 
his place, now afforded the king an op- 
portunity, of which Strafford eagerly 
pressed him to avail himself, of raising 
Ormonde to that important place. But 
his advice was declined. The Irish 
committee used all their influence 
against its adoption, knowing that, after 
Strafford himself, Ormonde was the man 
whose ability was most to be dreaded ; 
and the Earl of Arundel, who was at 
that time a favourite at court, was not 
slow to insinuate his disapproval of a 
measure, by which the consideration 
and the dignity of one whom he re- 
garded as unjustly possessed of some 
Irish property to which he had a claim, 
would have been so much augmented. 
This was most unfortunate. The time 
was very critical; and there seems 
much reason for the belief of Carte, the 
affectionate biographer of the Earl, 
that had he been then appointed lord 
deputy, great calamities might have 
been prevented. 

Sir John Borlace, and Sir William 
Parsons, were the individuals upon 
whom the supreme power was now 
devolved, who were indebted for it, 
chiefly, to the partiality entertained 
for them, by the most active enemies 
of the Earl of Strafford; and were 
not, therefore, likely to be over favour- 
able to any measures which concerned 
that unfortunate nobleman’s vindica- 
tion. The tide now-ran strongly against 
him ; and his unhappy master saw him- 
self pressed by a combination of parties, 
who had resolved to be sutisfied with 


nothing but his blood, in such a as 
left him, in hie own judgment, wo aiter- 
native but that of consenting to his 
death, or witnessing the distraction of 
his kingdom. A fatal error—if we 
must not rather call it a heineus crime! 
—which the wretched manareh never 
afterwards ceased to deplore, and for 
which, in the end, the sacrifice of his 
own life was considered by himself as 
an awful expiation. 

One of the last requests which this 
great mam made to the king was, that 
the garter which he possessed might, 
after his death, be given to the Earl of 
Ormonde. Charles accordingly made 
him the offer; but Ormonde generously 
declined it, observing, that such a gift 
might possibly oblige and enguge some 
other person to the crown, who was 
less attached to it by incliuation, and 
less resolved by principle to serve it 
than himself. He therefore intreated 
his majesty to bestow it in the way 
most likely to promote his service in 
the then exigent condition of his affairs, 
and to reserve his bounty for him till 
all dangers were over.* 

Nor was it long before his services 
were required. The great rebellion 
was new at hand; a system of trea- 
son which had been maturing. for 
twenty years, the deepest in its. de- 
signs, and the most extensive in its 
operations of any that had at any pre- 
vious period convulsed or agitated un- 
fortunate Ireland. We have before 
observed, that the measures of James 
for tranquillizing and settling the coun- 
try, had the effect of transferring much 
of the power, which had formerly be- 
longed to the Irish chieftains, to the 
Roman Catholic priests, This body 
now assumed to themselves double 
functions, and constituted, at the same 
time, a kind of church and state, in the 
imperium in imperio, which was es- 
tablished under their auspices, and by 
which they divided, at least, with the 
British crown, the sovereignty of the 
kingdom, The lawyers were their 
retainers, and, as these were the con- 
spicuous actors in Catholic affairs, they 
served, by their factious measures, to 
embarrass, and ut the same time to 
blind the government, while the more 
subtle and secret operations of treason 
were going on unseen, amongst the 
multitude, who were every day becom- 
ing more and more compueted into a 
formidable confederacy, which only 


* Thus it happened, that it was not until 1649, he was. made a knight of that 
order, when he was created by Charles the Second. 
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waited a fitting occasion for manifesting 
itself, in all its terrors, to the disinay 
and the consternation of its hereditary 
and heretical enemies. 

When the troubles in England and 
Scotland broke out, that fitting oecu- 
sion seemed to have arrived. ‘The 
death of Strafford had removed the 
only Chief Governor who had ever ap- 
peared in [reland, of whom the factious, 
of all descriptions, stood in awe, and 
who was, indeed, a terror to evil doers. 
The refusal to appoint Ormonde in his 
place, a measure which was defeated 
by. the intrigues both of papists and 
puritans, who dreaded, at the same 
time, his undaunting courage, his great 
ability, and his incorruptible hone ‘sty, 
left the administration of the country 
without the only man who could have 
adequately supplied bis place ; and the 
appointment of Sir John Borlace and 
Sir William Parsous—the former an 
honest but indolent o!d soldier, more 
versed in heavy German tactics, than 
conversant with public affairs; the 
latter. an artful, puritanical attorney, 
who had come into Lreland as a needy 
adventurer, and continued, by a sordid 
and dexterous adroitness, to wile him- 
self into office and aflluence— 

“ To wriggle into power «nd climb renown, 

As crooked Satan the forbidden tree,”’ 
gave a feeble, and, at the same time, a 
sinister aspect to the administration.— 
The stamp of puritanic zeal, the only 
political currency which they acknow- 
ledged, recommended Sir William to 
the English parliament; while the 
eoncern which he had in, and the 
profit which he made by, some of the 
most iniquitous and oppressive pro- 
ceedings connected with the settlement 
and the plantation of the country, 
caused himto be abhorred by the Irish ; 
and his appointment, at such a junc- 
ture, gave no small currency to the ru- 
mour which was now industriously 
noised abroad, that designs, the most 
exterminating, were entertained by the 
puritans against the Roman Catholics, 
and that that turbulent party would 
never cease, until they had banished 
their religion and their race from lre- 
land. 

Of the proceedings of those by whom 
insurrection was meditated, the go- 
vernment had ample notice ; and the 
designs of the conspirators would have 
heen early frustrated, had Ormonde 
been, where he ought to have been, at 
the head of affairs. But Sir William 
Parsons and his imbecile colleague, the 
Cesar aud the Bibulus, as Carte calls 
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them, of the Irish government, looked 
on, with a supineness for which it is 
difficult to account, (seeing that their 
own.personal safety was thereby com- 
promised,) at a state of things the most 
awful and alarming. The work of 
treason was suffered to go on. The 
conspirators were suffered to hold those 
conferences, and to keep up those 
communications, by which their de- 
signs were matured and their strength 
was augmented, Forcign powers were 
suffered to maintain an intercourse 
with them, by whom large offers of as- 
sistance were made, whenever they 
thought fit to rise against the govern- 
ment. The disbanded soldiers. who 
had been raised by Strafford, to assist 
the King against the Scotts, and who, 
upon their dismissal, had been suffered 
to enter into foreign services, were 
known to have returned, in great 
numbers, in company witha large body 
of ecclesiastics, and to have lent their 
uid to discipline and to organize the 
masses who were to be engaged in the 
approaching convulsion, Yet the go- 
vernment remained without taking one 
single step to anticipate the danger,— 
until, almost, the very moment of its 
occurrence, when a mere accident pre- 
vented the city of Dublin from falling 
into the hands of the i insurgents, 

The conapionsoms had so arranged 
matters, that the risings, in different 
parts of the country, were to be simul- 
taneous. The night of Friday, the 
22d of October, 1641, was the time ap- 
pointed for the execution of their de- 
sign; and, up to the evening of that 
day, the Irish government had not 
taken a single precaution against it.— 
Then, for the first time, the eyes of Sir 
William Parsons were opened to the 
real state of affairs, and some of the 
conspirators were se ized, the gates of 
the city closed, and the castle put into 
a state of defence, when, in a very few 
hours more, the capital would have 
been in the hands of the rebels. 

Indeed, had not the design upon 
Dublin thus providentially miscarried, 
the doom of Ireland would have been 
sealed ; for, in less than seven days, 
either by force or treachery, the rebels 
were in possession of the entire coun- 
ties of Tyrone, Monaghan, Longford, 
Leitrim, Fermanagh, Cavan, Donegal, 
and Derry, (with the exception of En- 
niskillen, Londonderry, and some small 
castles,) and some parts of the county 
Down. Had the seat of government 
been securely in their possession, with 
the arms and the ammunition which it 
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contained, they would have easily sub- 
dued the rest of the kingdom. 

Sir Phelim O'Neil was now at the 
head of thirty thousand daring follow- 
ers ; and if he possessed only a tithe of 
his great ancestor’s uddress and skill, 
the dreams of ambition which had pos- 
sessed that able chieftain ’must, in the 
person of his representative, have now 
been fully realized. But the chosen 
general of the rebels was all unequal to 
the arduous duties which he was 
called upon to discharge, and exhibit- 
ed, in no one instance, any of the ta- 
lents of a great commander. What he 
wanted, however, in skill and courage, 
he made up for by a remorseless inhu- 
manity, whieh had then no parallel in 
any age or country; and which has 
since been only equalled (exceeded it 
could not be) by the spirit which ac- 
tuated the French regicides, during 
the most sanguinary period of their 
revolution. 

The reader need not apprehend that 
we are about to enter upon the details 
of carnage which now filled Ireland 
with lamentation and mourning, and 
which ceased not until the execution- 
ers were wearied out by the work of 
slaughter, and almost deluged with the 
blood of their victims. No. We re- 
fer to the historian, Hume, for the ge- 
neral features of that atrocious massa- 
cre; and to Sir John Temple, Sir 
James Ware, Cox, and others, for de- 
tailed accounts of individual sufferings, 
which must harrow any heart not alto- 
gether steeled against every touch of 
humanity. Suffice it to say, the stifled 
vengeance of three humlred years of 
national hate, enflamed and envenomed 
by the most baleful bigotry, now found 
a free vent, and raged with devour- 
ing violence against all classes of Pro- 
tes.ants, from the highest to the low- 
est, sparing neither age nor sex in its 
destructive progress. The nearest ties 
of kindred, the most cherished feelings 
of neighbourly regard, the longest in- 
timacies of the closest companions, 
were insufficient to protect the objects 
of papal denunciation, against the 
wrath which was enkindled against 
them, because of their supposed here- 
tical pravity ; and only served to exalt, 
in their own eyes, the merits of the 
sanguinary zealots who were engaged 
in the work of butchery, and. who were 
led to believe, that the higher the 
claims upon them for mercy and pro- 
tection, the more acceptable to heaven 
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was the greediness with which they in- 
dulged their rage for the shedding of 
blood. In the course of a few weeks, 
upon the most moderate computation, 
nearly forty thousand human beings 
thus fell victims, in cold blood, to a 
system of premeditated murder. If it 
were the object of the leaders in the 
rebellion to’ steep their misguided ful- 
lowers in crime, uatil they could find 
no place for repentance, aud were, in 
their own eyes, beyond the reach of 
mercy, the course which was pursued 
was precisely that which would have 
been adopted ; while those who held 
the consciences of the multitudes in 
their hands, and were regarded by them 
as the vicegerents of God upon earth, 
gave them a plenary indulgence for all 
their atrocities, and made the ver 
depths to which they waded in blood, 
the special ground of their justifica- 
tion! Romish worshippers in that day 
enumerated the Protestants whom they 
massacred, as the Indian warrior does 
his scalps, as so many titles to praise 
and honor! Anda misbelieving priest- 
hood were at hand, to encourage them 
in their dreadful error, and to hound 
them on, in the work of torture and of 
death, by every incentive which may 
be supposed to have influence over a 
vindictive and superstitious race, who, 
in the language of one who knew them 
well, “suffer long, but remember for 
ever.” * 

As soon as the news of the Irish in- 
surrection reached the king, he de- 
spatched a special messenger to Or- 
monde, with an appointment of lieute- 
nant-general of his forces in Ireland. 
The earl at once entered upon his du- 
ties, and advised the promptest and the 
most active measures to be taken 
against the insurgents. He had ob- 
served that their military organization 
was very incomplete—that the disci- 
pline of the men, and the skill of the 
leaders, were not such as he would have 
found formidable in the field ; and he 
felt satistied that, if they were attacked 
with vigour, they must be speedily put 
to route. He knew also that there was, 
in possession of the government, a park 
of artillery, and musketry and ammu- 
nition, for at least a thousand men, 
which would have amply. sufficed for 
the operations which he meditated, and 
enable him speedily to restore tran- 
quillity to the kingdom. But Sir Wm. 
Parsons was not to be moved by any 
thing which he could say, to permit 
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him to deal with the rebels as he de- 
sired ; and a system of procrastination 
was adopted, which was only calculated 
to dispirit the one party, and to in- 
crease the confidence and improve the 
discipline of the other. But while Sir 
William was thus slow to yield his as- 
sent to Ormonde’s judicious and spirited 
advice, he was not slow to urge upon 
him petty acts of severity towards his 
own soldiers, by which, had he been 
betrayed into them, his own safety 
might be compromised. There was 
one Captain Wingfield, who had com- 
mitted some offence for which Sir Wil- 
liam thought that he ought to be tried 
and punished by a military court-mar- 
tial. Ormonde knew that he stood upon 
very ticklish ground, and that such an 
act, on his part, might render him ob- 
noxious to his enemies in England, as, 
in point of fact, it had formed part of 
the charge against Lord Stratford, 
for which he had so lately forfeited 
his life. He accordingly answered, 
that he could not so far commit him- 
self, as he might be called upon to an- 
swer for it befure those who. had of 
late shown but little partiality for such 
courses, and to whom both he and tie 
government were responsible for their 
conduct. Sir William Parsons was 


piqued at having his authority for a 
moment disputed in such a matter ;— 
and, in the presence of the council, an- 
swered the Earl with an insolent haugh- 
tiness, telling him, that if he did not act 
upon his advice, he might be called 
upon to answer for the destruction of 


the kingdom. Ormonde’s reply was 
prompt and indignant—* J believe, Sir, 
that you will do as much towards losing 
the kingdom as. I; and Iam sure I will 
do as much towards saving it as you.” 
In England, the parliament were 
now fairly pitted against the king ;— 
and they looked ut the proceedings in 
Ireland, only, or chiefly, as they might 
be the means of giving them an ad- 
vantage over him. The contest be- 
tween prerogative and privilege had 
already commenced, and the power of 
the sword, us well as of the purse, was 
virtually in the hands of the house of 
commons. Nothing can be more ma- 
nifest than that the king was desirous, 
by all means, to extinguish the horrible 
rebellion by which Ireland was deso- 
lated, and that the parliament contented 
themselves with canting aud hypocriti- 
cal declarations of abhorrence of po- 
pery, and compassion for the suffering 
Irish Protestants, while they threw al- 
most every imaginable obstruction in 
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the way of the only measures b 
which the country could be saved, 
Their supplies of money were niggard 
and tardy; and the proposal of the 
king, to send over a military force to 
aid the Protestants against the rebels, 
was coldly discountenanced by those 
who were, yet, not slow to aggravate, 
in words, the sufferings of their Irish 
brethren, and to express their confident 
persuasion of the dutaen which were 
entertained for their extirpation. 

Sir William Parsons (for his col- 
league was realy of no account) felt 
himself more the protegé of the parlia- 
ment than the representative of the king, 
and always cautiously regulated him- 
self rather by what he conceived would 
be most agreeable to the one, than by 
what he should have deemed his bound- 
en duty towards the other. The old 
gentry of the pale had not as yet open- 
ly joined the insurgents; and there is 
reason to believe that many of them 
would have persevered in their loyalty, 
had they been properly encouraged 
and supported. Ormonde’s policy 
would have been, to trust, but to watch 
them ; to give them the power, if they 
were so minded, of aiding the govern- 
ment, while yet care was taken that 
they should do it no disservice. He 
would have thus practically separated 
the loyal from the gunpowder puapists, 
and done much towards mitigating the 
ferocity of the rebels, as well as taking 
their most plausible pretexts from the 
priests, who enflamed their followers 
most of all, by representations, that de- 
signs, the most deadly, were entertained 
by the puritans against their persons 
and their religion ; and that, in prose- 
cuting the bloody contest in which they 
were engaged, they were but antici- 
pating the very course which was 
about to be pursued against themselves. 
Had Ormonde been suffered to act upon 
his own judgment, we have very little 
doubt that a large number of the gen- 
try of the pale would have rallied 
around him; and that, with the force 
which he could suddenly muster, the 
insurrection would have been speedily 
suppressed. But Sir William Parsons, 
taking his cue from the English par- 
liament, neither approved of his vigour 
on the one hand, nor of his wise mo- 
deration on the other. He, on the 
contrary, exhibited a malignant distrust 
towards those who might have been 
made good friends, and a despicable 
timidity towards those who, had they 
been vigorously attacked, would have 
been found feeble and contemptible 
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enemies ; and the consequence of this 
was, that the ranks of the insurgents 
were speedily reinforced by numbers 
of the old gentry of English descent, 
who, feeling themselves spurned and 
ill-treated by the government, could 
not afford, any longer, to stand in that 
suspicious neutrality, which would be 
more resented than even actual hesti- 
lity by the insurgents. 

The rebels were now in possession 
of almost the entire kingdom. The 
lieutenant-general was controlled and 
checkmated by the lords justices, in 
such a way as to render his services of 
very little use ; and was, at one time, 
upon the ere: of throwing up his 
command, front a sense of personal in- 
dignity shown towards himself, by the 
inhuman and capricious execution of 
an honest Franciscan friar, one Father 
Higgins, who had been of great use in 
saving the Protestants from the fury of 
the insurgents at Naas, and whom 
Ormonde had brought up to Dublin, 
and taken under his special protection. 
This man, while Ormonde was absent 
from the city upon duty, Sir Charles 
Coote, (who had been appointed gover- 
nor of Dublin, a man whose temper 
was naturally dark and sour, and whose 
injuries had rendered him savage and 
ruthless,) seized and hanged, without 
any of the formalities of trial, or, intruth, 
any other ground of accusation, than 
that he was a professing papist. When 
Ormonde returned and found what was 
done, he highly resented this outrage- 
ous proceeding, and would have flung 
up his commission in disgust, if he had 
not reflected that the act might have 
been designed to produce that very 
effect ; and that, as his appointment 
was directly from the king, he ought 
not to prejudice the royal cause, by 
giving way to the indignation with 
which he was filled, at a proceeding of 
which even Sir William Parsons was 
ashamed, while yet he refused to pu- 
nish the author of it, by removing him 
from an office in which he had so 
grossly abused his authority. He there- 
fore consented to retain his command, 
in the hope that occasions would still 
offer upon which he might yet render 
good service to his king and country. 

Nor were the popish rebels slow to 
represent that he was a consenting 
party to the death of the poor friar, 
whose inhuman execution he so sharp- 
ly resented. His own wife and family 
were at that time in the power of the 
rebels ; and the military execution 
which he had. felt it his duty to do 
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against them, provoked Lord Gormans- 
town and others to expostulate with 
him, by letter, very freely; and to 
threaten, that, if he did not mitigate 
his severity towards them, his wife and 
children should pay the forteit of his 
temerity. Ormonde would not consent 
to hold any intercourse with the rebels, 
in any way that could be interpreted 
as correspondence; he therefore had 
the messenger brought before the coun- 
cil board, and, by their direction, he 
wrote an answer to Lord Gormans- 
town, in which, having sternly upbraid- 
ed him for his ingratitude and rebel- 
lion, he vindicates himself from the 
charge of treachery, declaring that 
nobody was hanged by his authority ; 
but that “he was ready to venture his 
life, and all that was dear to him, in 
prosecution of the rebels, and never to 
disavow anything that he should do, in 
pursuance of his Majesty’s commands, 
for fear of what might befall him and 
his ; and that if his wife and children, 
who were in their power, should receive 
injury from men, he would never re- 
venge it upon women and children, 
which, as it would be base and unchris- 
tian, would be likewise infinitely below 
the value which he set upon his wife and 
children.” 


The rebels had now straitly be- 
sieged Drogheda, and derived no small 
accession, both of numbers and repu- 
tation, from a victory which they gain- 


ed in that quarter, over the king's 
troops. But when Ormonde, in person, 
appeared in the field, they quickly be- 
gan to experience what it was to en- 
counter the talents of a great com- 
mander ; although he had scarcely be- 
fore had any military experience, and 
had been made a general almost before 
he was a soldier. 

His position was one of no small 
difficulty. He was distrusted and hated 
by the government, while he was 
dreaded by the enemy. The conster- 
nation which his presence inspired, 
convinced him of the expediency of 

ressing briskly upon the rebels, who 
Pad retreated from before Drogheda at 
the news of his approach, and might 
have been utterly routed, if he were 
suffered to advance upon them. He 
accordingly called a council of war ; 
and the officers being unanimously of 
opinion that it was by all means expe- 
dient to pursue the scattered and dis- 
pirited fugitives, he sent a special mes- 
senger with their resolution to the 
lords justices, and desired an enlarge- 
ment of his commission, arid that he 
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might be permitted to advance as far 
as Newry. His request was not com- 
plied with; and the enemy, who 
dreaded utter defeat, felt themselves 
again, for a season, at their ease, when 
they learned that, in obedience to 
an order from government, he was 
compelled to abstain from pursuing 
them, und to retrace his steps to Dub- 
lin. 

The arrival of the parliamentary 
forces soon after, and the ease with 


which they dispossessed the rebels of 


many of their strong places, abundant- 
ly justified Ormonde’s judgment in the 
course which he had advised ; and, in- 
deed, it must be said, to the credit of the 
parliament, that they were not slow to 
acknowledge his merits and services ; 
and not only came to a resolution giv- 
ing him their warm thanks, but voted 
that £500 should be expended in a 
jewel to be bestowed upon him, and 
that the house of lords sheuld be re- 
quested to join with the house of com- 
mons, in beseeching his Majesty to 
make him a knight of the garter. This 
was after his victory at Kilrush, where 
he defeated a powerful body of the 
enemy, in a manner that impressed 
upon the most zealous of his political 
adversaries the warmest admiration.— 
The nature of our sketches do not ad- 
mit of the details into which it would 
be necessary to enter, to make his 
skill and bravery on that occasion 
clearly intelligible to our readers ; but 
the house of commons, in publishing a 
relation of the battle, celebrates his 
conduct in no measured terms of eu- 
logy, and declares their high sense of 
“the important services which he did 
in his own person, ordering the battle 
and manner of fight, in all the parts of 
it, and doing it with very great judg- 
ment, laying hold, quickly and season- 
ably, on all opportunities of advantage 
that could be gained, and sparing not, 
resolutely, to expose his own person to 
hazard, equally with any other com- 
mander.” 

The Romish clergy, who, as Carte 
observed, had hitherto walked some- 
what invisibly in these transactions, 
now made an open demonstration in 
favour of the rebels, and declared the 
war in which they were engaged to be 
just and lawful. This was done with 
the utmost formality, as well at a pro- 
vincial synod held at Kells, at which 
the titular primate presided, as at a ge- 
neral synod of all the Romish bishops 
and clergy of Ireland, which met at 
Kilkenny, on the 10th of May, 1642. 


Thus was a benediction pronounced 
upon this most horrible and unnatural 
rebellion, aud the guilt of the perpe- 
trators of the most atrocious acts of 
treachery, cruelty, and murder, sancti- 
fied, by clerical approbation, as merito- 
rious in the sight of God, and caleu- 
lated to draw down upon them the di- 
vine favour and protection. 

Some slight reinforcements, and 
some inconsiderable supplies of money, 
had at length arrived for the royal 
army ; while the rebels were greatly 
elated and encouraged by the arrival 
of Owen O'Neil, from Spain, an officer 
of consummate skill and great expe- 
rience, and also by supplies of money 
and promises of foreign assistance, 
which, together with the disputes, 
which had now proceeded to an open 
rupture, between the parliament and 
the king, could not fail to cheer them 
with the hope of ultimate success in 
this sanguinary conflict. The noble- 
men and leaders of the party, together 
with the leading ecclesiastics, assem- 
bled, in a council, at Kilkenny, which 
sat with all the forms of a parliament, 


and assumed the chief direction of 


their affairs. There was thus imparted 
a unity and a consistency to their pro- 
ceedings, which they did not possess 
before, and asanguinary banditti began 
rapidly to assume all the insignia of a 
regular government, and were speedily 
in acondition to make their antagonists 
feel that they had now something more 
formidable to contend against than 
the desultory efforts of inhuman barba- 
rians, 

Meanwhile, the Earl of Leicester, 
who was Lord Lieutenant, andthe Lords 
Justices, did all in their power to 
mortify aud embarrass the Earl of Or- 
monde in his command, and to seduce 
the army from their allegiance. The 
military appointments which became 
vacant, and which should have been 
filled upon his nomination, were dis- 
posed of contrary to his recommenda- 
tions ; until he at length took the mat- 
ter into his own hands, and, greatly to 
the surprise of his superiors, filled the 
vacancies without consulting them, in 
the manner most likely to conduce to 
the good of the service. This was, at 
first, warmly resisted, until he produced 
the king’s commission, directly autho- 
rising him so to do; for his Majesty 
had foreseen the inconvenience which 
was likely to arise from his being left 
without such power, and wisely 
provided against it. He now sip 
vificd his approbation of the course 
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which.the Earl had pursued, and cre- 
ated him, moreover, Marquis of Or- 
monde. 

To detail the military ‘services of 
this great man, would extend our no- 
tice of him to an inconvenient length, 
Suffice it to say, that he exhibited, 
whenever the occasion required it, pru- 
dence, vigour, promptitude, and deter- 
mination ; and this, under circumstan- 
ces of difficulty and embarrassment, 
such as have rarely been encountered 
in the case of any other great com- 
mander, From the lords justices, he 
received none of that countenance or 
co-operation, which, holding the post 
he occupied, he had a right to expect ; 
and, while they checked him in the 
commencement of the war, when, by a 
vigorous prosecution of hostilities, the 
rebels might have been entirely sub- 
dued, now that the latter had gathered 
strength, by the arrival of foreign offi- 
cers and money, and that the king’s 
troops were reduced to the very great- 
est straits for want of provisions, and 
that Dublin itself was in such a starv- 
ing condition, that numbers were dri- 
ven from it, from the utter impossibi- 
lity of furnishing them with the means 
of subsistence, they resolutely set 


themselves against any treaty with the 


rebels for a cessation of hostilities; a 
measure to which Ormonde had looked 
forward as the most likely of any other 
to contribute to the tranquillity of the 
kingdom. 

The king’s necessities, he knew, were 
urgent. He was now at actual war 
with his parliament, and looked with 
earnest expectation to the arrival of 
reinforcements from Ireland. These 
Ormonde hoped to be able to send 
-him, and also no inconsiderable sup- 
plies of money, in case the confede- 
rates came into any terms that were at 
all reasonable; and, accordingly, he 
asked for, and obtained from the King, 
a commission to conclude with them a 
cessation from hostilities upon any 
terms which he judged most likely to 
conduce to his honour and interest, in 
the then very critical state of his af- 
fairs. 

As Sir William Parsons had exhi- 
bited himself altogether asa partizan of 
the parliament, and shown himself 
heedful of their slightest wishes, while 
he paid but little attention to the com- 
mands of his sovereign, he was remov- 
ed from the office of lord justice, and 
his place was supplied by Sir Henry 
Fishbourne, from whom the Marquis 
received, in all his proceedings, a tole- 
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rably cordial co-operation. There was 
now but little difficulty in bringing the 
leaders of the confederate Roman Ca- 
tholics into amicable conference with 
the government ; and, after some ne- 
gociation, a treaty of cessation—at 
first for six months, and afterwards for 
one year—was concluded ;—against 
which Sir William Parsons and others 
violently protested, but which was 
deemed, by wiser and better men, the 
only course which could then be pur- 
sued, with a due regard to the public 
safety. Immediately upon this event; 
Ormonde was appointed lord lieutenant 
of Ireland. 

His acceptance of this arduous post 
was, perhaps, as great an evidence of 
his devoted loyalty, as he exhibited at 
any period of his life. He thus, irre- 
vocably, committed himself with the 
cause of the King, when the storm of 
parliamentary violence began to blow 
fiercest, and nothing surrounded him 
but difficulties and dangers. His in- 
structions were, to procure what arms 
and ammunition he could for the ser- 
vice of the king ; to dispose the prin- 
cipal Irish to a readiness to enter into 
the royal service, either in England or 
Scotland; to take the measures best 
calculated for detaining in Ireland the 
scattered troops which had already ar- 
rived there ; and to use all wise dili- 
gence in preventing a breach of the 
articles of pacification. These were 
duties which required, at such a junc- 
ture, the exercise of temper and discre- 
tion, of judgment and firmness, of wa- 
riness and determination, in no common 
degree ; and in ull the various and 
complicated negociations in which he 
was involved, with the leaders of all 
the parties with whom he had to deal, 
there were few upon whom a deep im- 
pression was not made, of the wisdom 
aud virtue with which he conducted 
himself, during the most trying emer- 
gencies of his arduous administration. 

The cessation of hostilities having 
been agreed on, he had to contend 
against a party amongst the Protest- 
ants by whom it was opposed, even 
while he sought to procure from the 
Roman Catholics such terms, in the 
treaty which was now on foot between 
the confederates and the government, 
as, while they satisfied the demands of 
the one party, fora free toleration of 
their religion, might not alarm the ap- 
prehensions of the other, by such con- 
cessions as would seem to lead to the 
establishment of Popery, or to the in- 
security of the Protestant church. We 
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eannot afford space to enter into the 
details that would be necessary, to show 
the consummate address with which 
he managed that delicate business ;— 
and how difficulties, that seemed insu- 
perable, were, by his patience and his 
rudence, surmounted; until he at 
ength saw the terms of the treat 
agreed on, and had good hopes that it 
would speedily take effect, and be scru- 
pulously observed throughout the whole 
of the kingdom. 

But the solemn league and covenant 
was now the bond of union amongst 
the forces of the parliament ; and the 
Scots in this country sympathising 
with their brethren at home, the emis- 
saries of the parliament found it not 
difficult to infect them with the same 
zeal by which they were themselves 
actuated, and to infuse into them a spi- 
rit of discontent with the measures of 
the viceroy, which could not be se- 
riously entertained without ending in 
the overthrow of their allegiance. 

The consequence of this was, a 
breach of the articles of the treaty on 
the part of Munro and the covenanting 
soldiery, while, up to that moment, it 
had, by the Roman Catholics, been ri- 
gidly observed. They, accordingly, 


called upon Ormonde to put himself at 


their head, for the purpose of vindicat- 
ing this violation of an express agree- 
ment. They represented to him the 
advantage which might thus accrue to 
the:royal cause, from the additional au- 
thority he would derive from the large 
number of Irish troops thus placed at 
his disposal; and they urged many 
other plausible inducements to prevail 
upon fim to accede to their wishes, 
and such as most other men would, in 
like circumstances, have found it diffi- 
cult to withstand. But Ormonde con- 
sulted nothing, upon that or any other 
occasion, but his clear perception of 
duty, and his keen sense of honour.— 
His heart told him that he could not 
take such a step, no matter how great 
the provocation, without compromising 
his loyalty ; and, although the Scottish 
geldiers were guilty of an act little 
short of rebellion, in taking the cove- 
nant, yet his good sense cautioned him 
against proclaiming them rebels; as 
such an act, at such a time, while it 
would have no tendency to reclaim 
them, might cause almost all the other 
Protestants to waver in their alle- 
iance. He could not venture to of- 
end the confederates, by any abrupt 
termination of the negociation ; and 
he accordingly entertained them with a 
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treaty, in which he proposed, if they 
would furnish ‘troops and provide for 
their payment, to dispose them in such 
a way as would cripple the power of 
the covenanting Scotch, and prevent 
any further infraction of the terms of 
the pacification. But this proposal was 
rejected by the council at Kilkenny, 
whom the reverses of the King in 
England had buoyed up with strong 
hopes, that there must soon be an am- 
ple recognition of their most extrava- 
gant pretensions, 

Meanwhile the King, at Oxford, was 
perplexed by the conflicting requisitions 
of a deputation of Protestants, who 
earnestly supplicated the strict enforce- 
ment of the penal laws, and the enact- 
ment of others of additional severity ; 
and of Roman Catholics who sought, 
or rather demanded, such ample im- 
munities and privileges as would not 
only relieve them from all restraint, 
but make theirs the ascendant religion 
in Ireland. Truly he was in a great 
strait. He knewnot what todo. The 
conflicting parties were equally obsti- 
nate, and he could not gratify either 
without offending the other ; and that, 
to the great, if not irreparable, detri- 
ment of his affairs. He therefore re- 
ferred the case to the Marquis of Or- 
monde, to be dealt with as might to 
him seem most expedient ; and that 
nobleman now began to feel the diffi- 
culties of his position to be so great, 
that he earnestly supplicated to be re+ 
lieved of the viceroyalty of Ireland. 

But there was no other subject upon 
whom that office could have been be- 
stowed, with any advantage to the king’s 
service ; and the Marquis was per- 
suaded still to hold, for the same rea- 
son by which he was originally induced 
to accept it—namely, an earnest desire 
to contribute to the peace and the well- 
being of the kingdom. With this 
view, the treaty with the confederates 
was again renewed; and, notwithstand- 
ing multiplied obstructions, brought at 
length to a happy termination. And, 
had it not been for the arrival of the 
papal nuncio, Rinoccini, who fulminat- 
ed his anathemas against all who sab- 
scribed to an agreement which recog- 
nized the rights of an heretical prince, 
and made no sufficient provision for 
the exaltation, in all its splendour, of 
the Romish church, a peace would 
have been concluded between the hos- 
tile parties, which would have pat an 
end, for a season at least, to “the war 
of religion.” 

But the thunders of the Vatiean now 
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n to roll, to aggravate the political 
din by which the lovers of peace, in 
this harassed and wretched country, 
were dismayed and astounded, The 

eople were prevailed on to believe 
that their leaders were ready to sacri- 
fice their faith, and that it was necessa- 
ry to rally around the pope’s represen- 
tative, in order to maintain the church 
in its integrity, against those who 
would fain betray it, either through la- 
titudinarian indifference, or corrupt 
ambition. Ormonde was, in a special 
manner, the object of their hatred, in- 
asmuch as to his dexterous plausibility 
was attributed the inclination of many 
to whom they had looked up for gui- 
dance, to a course of proceeding by 
which, as Catholics, they were scan- 
dalized. The nuncio and his partizans 
did not fail to represent to them, in 
glowing colours, the division amongst 
the Protestant party, and the reduced 
condition of the king, which seemed to 
promise an easy recovery of the eoun- 
try from the unrighteous and heretical 
hands into which, for their sins, it had 
been permitted to fall; that any doubt 
of the ultimate issue of the contest 
could only arise from a want of confi- 
dence in the overruling providence of 
Almighty God; and that they had 
only to persevere in their pious deter- 
mination to vindicate the rights and 
privileges of his Holiness, and to prove, 
by their deeds, against impious hereti- 
cal invaders, that they were deserving 
the appellation of the island of saints, 
in order to a speedy and satisfactory 
settlement of their affairs, and a glo- 
rious triumph over all their enemies. 

Crippled as he was, and destitute of 
almost all resources, Ormonde was in 
no condition to make head against this 
insolent ecclesiastic, and to punish him 
as his meddling audacity deserved.— 
Hemmed in on one side by the forces 
of the parliament, and on the other by 
those of the confederates, he saw be- 
fore him no other prospect than that 
of surrendering his government either 
to the former, who were in a state of 
rebellion against their King—or to the 
latter, who were under the influence of 
a wily and bigoted priesthood, and ac- 
tuated by a spirit of vengeance, which 
was but too likely to lead to Protest- 
ant extermination. The scenes of 1641 
must, no doubt, have presented. them- 
selves to his mind; and he felt that 
his Majesty’s authority would be safer 
in the hands of Protestants and Eng- 
lishmen, who, however erroneous might 
be their scriptural views, recognized 
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the supreme authority of the Bible, 
than in the hands of those to whom 
that blessed source of illumination was 
a sealed book, and whose consciences 
were in the hands of blind guides, who 
darkened counsel by words without 
knowledge. He therefore opened a 
negociation with the parliament ; and, 
having stipulated for the security of 
such unoffending popish recusants as 
had not aided the rebels, and for the 
payment.of certain sums which he had 
borrowed for the public exigencies, 
and for which he was personally re- 
sponsible ; and also having represented 
to them the great scandal that would 
arise from any compulsory discontinu- 
ance of the English liturgy, a represen- 
tation to which they paid but little at- 
tention ; he, on the 28th of July, 1647, 
delivered up the insignia of his office 
to the commissioners, and, embarking 
in a frigate which had been put at his 
disposal, landed on the 2d of August 
at Bristol. 

The king was now a prisoner at 
Hampton Court, and thither the mar- 
quis repaired, to lay before him an ac- 
count of his proceedings in Ireland. 
His Majesty felt deeply sensible of the 
services of his lieutenant, and could 
by no means be persuaded to accept 
the resignation of his office—saying, 
with much courtesy, that “ either the 
marquis himself, or nobody, should ever, 
hereafter, use it with better success.” 
The vigilant surveillance to which they 
were obnoxious, prevented that fulness 
of confidential intercourse, for which, 
no doubt, they mutually yearned ; and 
as Ormonde was far too considerable a 
person not to provoke the jealousy of 
the ruling powers, he prudently an- 
ticipated the malice of his enemies, 
by effecting a retreat to France, before 


any measures could be taken for his 
detention. 


The queen and the prince were at 
that time at the court of Louis, and 
Ormonde’s arrival was almost identical, 
in point of time, with that of deputies 
from the confederates at Kilkenny, 
who were sent to interest the queen 
and the prince on their behalf, and to 
procure a promise of concessions, upon 
points of religion, which would have 
satisfied the papal party ; and amount 
ed, in fact, to the giving not only a le- 
gal establishment, but a constitutional 
ascendancy to the Romish religion in 
Ireland. 

The queen, who was herself a pa- 
pist, could not have understood the 
formidable objections which lay against 
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a proposal, by the adoption of which 
Protestants, in all parts of the British 
empire would have been so grievously 
seandalized. But she well knew the 
implicit reliance which Charles placed 
on Ormonde’s judgment, and she refer- 
red the case to him, with a full deter- 
mination to take no step in the busi- 
ness but such as he approved. He, 
accordingly, inspired her with the pro- 
per caution of the parties with whom 
she had to deal, and prevented her 
committing herself by any promises 
which might afterwards have been 
found very inconvenient ; a service, 
this, in the then state of the king’s af- 
fairs, more important than any that he 
could have performed in Ireland, even 
had his resources been such as to ena- 
ble him to continue any longer in that 
kingdom. 

The marquis’s departure from Ire- 
land was immediately regarded as a 
subject of regret by isons all the par- 
ties by whom it was distracted. The 
church cf England Protestants felt that 
they had lost the protecting shield of 
his wisdom and moderation ; the op- 
pressed and afflicted clergy the sympa- 
thy with which they were regarded, 
and the bounty by which they were 
relieved ; and a large number of the 
confederates, who were hostile to the 
nuncio, and inclined to moderate 
courses, began to lament their obstina- 
cy in stickling for terms with which 
he could not comply, and which was, 
in a great measure, the cause of his 
retirement ; while the Munster Pro- 
testants, under the Earl of Inchequin, 
who had. sided with the parliament, 
seeing the extremitics to which mat- 
ters were now pushed, and that the 
commons were resolved literally “ to 
bind their princes with chains, and their 
nobles with links of iron,” were desi- 
rous of his presence, that they might, 
under his command, again return to 
their allegiance. The only parties, in 
fact, by whom his absence was felt as 
a benefit, were the clerical faction of 
the wuncio, and the old Irish, under 
Owen O'Neil. 

Had Ormonde suffered personal con- 
siderations to prevail with lim, there 
was no party to whom he could have 
turned himself, who would not gladly, 
and by large concessions, have pur- 
chased his co-operation. The saga- 
cious leaders of the parliament were 
well aware of his great abilities, and 
even his neutrality would have been 
esteemed by them no man advantage. 
Had he placed himself, when they de- 
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sired it, at the head of the confede. 
rates, a way might easily have been 
found for establishing himself so abso. 
lutely in their confidence, as to com- 
mand, amongst the Roman Catholics, 
an almost universal obedience. But 
he had sworn allegiance to the king, he 
was sincerely devoted to the establish. 
ed religion, and he regarded, with almost 
equal abhorrence, the reckless extrava- 
gance of the fanatics, and the gross 
superstition and the revolting barbari- 
ties of the papists; and, although 
Charles was now in the power of his 
enemies, and his authority was but a 
broken reed, the noble marquis felt the 
afflictions of his sovereign only as a 
stronger cliim upon him for the dis. 
charge of his duty as a subject, and he 
resolved again to risk life and fortune 
in an attempt at his restoration. 

This was, manifestly, only to be ef- 
fected by a union of parties in Ire- 
land, who had, hitherto, been fiercely 
opposed, And, as it was conceived 
that this might be accomplished by the 
return of the marquis, he did return, 
and landed at Cork, where he was re- 
ecived with due distinction, as his Ma- 
jesty’s lord lieutenant, by the lord 
mayor, and the leading officers of Lord 
Inchequin’s army. 

He immediately issued a proclama- 
tion, exhorting the confederates to agree 
to reasonable terms of peace, and re- 
ceived assurances from the Protestant 
forces in Munster, that they were ready 
to co-operate with him in the king’s 
service. The confederates again put 
forward propositions with which he 
could by no means comply, and a mu- 
tiny broke out in Lord Inchequin’s 
army, even before he could take them 
into consideration. Thus were his pa- 
tience, his wisdom, and his firmness, 
tried ; but they were not found want- 
ing. By his dexterity, his knowledge 
of human nature, aud bis powers of 
persuasion, he won over the confede- 
rates to reasonable terms, and soothed 
the mutineers into obedience ; and a 
treaty was at length concluded, which 
afforded, as he thought, a reasonable 
prospect of a retrieval of the King’s 
affairs, and a happy and durable tran- 
quillity to the kingdom. 

The following is a portion of his ad- 
dress to the assembly who waited on 
him, at his castle in Kilkenny, when 
the treaty was perfected, and by whoi 
the articles of peace were presented to 
him for confirmation. Having congra- 
tulated them upon the successful issue 
of their labours, and exhorted them to 
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enter cordially inté the service of the 
king, against the rebel fanatics by 
whom he was then held in durance, he 
thus proceeds :— 

« First, let me recommend unto you, 
that to this, as to all holy actions, (and 
such certainly is this) you will prepare 
yourselves with perfect charity ; a charity 
that may obliterate whatever of rancour 
a long-continued civil war may have 

. contracted in you against any that shall 
now co-operate with you in so blessed a 
work, and let his engagement with you 
in this, whoever he is, be, as it ought to 
be, a bond of unity, of love, of concord, 
stronger than the nearest ties of nature. 

« In the next place, mark and beware 
of those that shall go about to renew or 
create jealousies in you, under what pre- 
tence soever, and account such as infer- 
nal ministers employed to promote the 
black design on foot to subvert monar- 
chy, and to make us all slaves to those 
that are so, to their own avaricious 
lusts. 

« Away, as soon, and as much as pos- 
silly may be, with those distinctions of 
nation, and of parties, which are the 
fields wherein the seeds of those ranker 
weeds are sown by the great enemy of 
our peace. 

«In the last place, let us all divest 
ourselves of that preposterous, that ridi- 
culous ambition and self-interest, which 
rather leads to our threatened general 
ruin, than to the enjoyment of advantages 
unseasonably desired. 

“ And if, at any time, you shall think 
yourselves pinched too near the bone, by 
those taxes and levies that may be im- 
posed for your defence, consider then how 
vain, how foolish a thing it will be to 
starve a righteous cause for want of ne- 
cessary support, to preserve yourselves 
fat, and gilded sacrifices to the rapine of a 
merciless enemy. 

‘** And if we come thus well prepared 
to a contention so just on our part, God 
will bless our endeavours with success 
and victory, or will crown our sufferings 
with honour and patience; for what ho- 
nour will it not be, if God have so de- 
termined of us, to perish with a long glo- 
rious monarchy ? and who can want pa- 
tience to suffer with oppressed princes ? 

« But as our endeavours, so let our 
prayers be vigorous, that we may be 
delivered from a more unnatural rebel- 
lion, than is mentioned by any story, 
raised to the highest pitch of success 
against them. 

« I should now say something to you 
for myself, in retribution to the advanta- 
geous mention made of me and my en- 
deavours to bring this settlement to pass; 
but I confess my thoughts were wholly 

Vou. XI. 
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taken up with those much greater con- 
cernments, Let it suffice, that as I wish 
to be continued in your good esteem and 
affection, so I shall freely adventure upon 
any hazard, and es‘eem no trouble or dif- 
ficulty too great to encounter, if I may 
manifest my zeal to this cause, and dis- 
charge some part of the obligations that 
are upon me to serve this kingdom.” 


Had this treaty been concluded but 
a little earlier, it might have prevented 
the barbarous murder of the king, an 
event by which the christian world 
was soon astounded. Cromwell had 
balanced long and anxiously before he 
resolved _ the perpetration of such 
a crime, the guilt of which he might 
have been spared, had he found that 
the troubles in Ireland were so near to 
being adjusted. Ormonde’s affliction 
was deep and keen ; for he was attach- 
ed to his unhappy master with a fond 
fidelity ; but the pressing calls of duty 
afforded him no time to indulge in vain 
lamentations. The stirring spirit of 
Cromwell was now about to give occu- 
pation to his arms, and he Toot not a 
moment in preparing to meet the new 
and the appalling dangers and difficul- 
ties by which he was soon sure to be 
surrounded, 

Two purliamentary leaders were 
in arms in the country—Jones and 
Coote—and with them Owen O'Neil, 
at the head of the old Irish; amounting 
to 5,000 foot and 300 horse, had en- 
tered into a treaty, with a view to dis- 
tress and embarrass the lord lieutenant, 
until the parliament were able to de- 
vise more effectual means of compelling 
his departure from the kingdom. 

Ormonde now sat before Dublin, 
which was held by Jones with an ob- 
stinacy less the result of his means than 
of his expectations. Assistance from 
England was hourly expected, and the 
gallant fanatic determined to wait the 
chances of war. Meanwhile, a division 
of the royal forces took Drogheda, 
Dundalk, Newry, and several other 
places ; and could only Dublin have 
been secured, their prospects would 
have been very pleasing. Ormonde 
earnestly urged the arrival of the king, 
as even his person, though he brought 
no succour, would be a host of strength, 
and serve, at least, to allay the heart- 
burnings which began to break out in 
his army, and by which he was more 
embarrassed than even by the presence 
of the enemy. But his defeat at Rath- 
mines, while he was preparing to assault 
the city (a defeat caused, Peter Walsh 
tells us, by the treachery of Reily, af- 
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terwards titular primate of Ireland, 
und which was followed by the arriva 
of Cromwell, with 8,000 foot and 4,000 
horse, together with a vast sum of mo- 
* ney—not less, it is said, than £200,000 
—and every description of munitions 
of war, made it plainly impossible that 
anything of importance for the king’s 
service could be done, until the enemy 
met with some reverse, (an event now 
more to be desired than hoped for,) or 
he had received such an accession of 
strength as might enable him to take 
the field with some prospect of advan- 
tage. Of this latter event, Ormonde 
did not wholly despair. He still con- 
tinued to carry on a secret negociation 
with Owen O'Neil, who was a skilful 
soldier, and at the head of by far the 
best troops that were in the pay of the 
confederates ; and that chief was upon 
the point of coming into his terms, 
when his death (it was supposed by 
poison) occurred, and thus deprived his 
country of his services, at the very time 
-when they were most wanted. 

The rapidity of Cromwell’s success 
was fully proportioned to the vigour 
of his measures and the largeness of 
his means, and equalled his most san- 
guine expectations. There appeared, 
in truth, no hupe of retrieval for the 


King’s affairs, unless something could 
be done for him by the aid of the Scots, 
and Ormonde lingered in the country 
in the expectation that such a hope was 


-not altogether vain. Meanwhile his 
army was melting away. The Eng- 
lish troops in his service were exceed- 
ingly desirous of quitting the country, 
and leave was given them to make 
their terms with Cromwell, to pass qui- 
etly through his quarters, out of the 
kingdom. 

Colonel Daniel and Dean Boyle 
were the persons employed to nego- 
‘ciate this agreement ; and while it was 
in progress, Cromwell and Ireton took 
occasion to express their bigh respect 
for the Marquis of Ormonde, and to 
offer him, if he were minded to accept 
it, a pass, by which his safe departure 
could at any time be seeured. Dean 
-Boyle observed, that he had no instruc- 
Aions respecting such a matter; put, 
on the contrary, very positive orders 
not to ask anything on the lord lieute- 
mant’s hehalf—adding, however, that if 
such a pass were given him, he would 
receive it, and, if occasion required, 
use it as was intended. It was made 
out accordingly ; but the erafty con- 
triver of it took good care that it should 
serve his own purposes before it could 
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be of any use to the Marquis of Or. 
monde. A copy of it was sent to Ge. 
neral Preston, to induce him to abandon 
the defence of Waterford, where he 
still held out, greatly to the annoyance 
of Cromwell, who was pressingly de. 
sirous to be enabled to leave the king. 
dom. Preston sent the copy to Or. 
monde, who immediately, by a trumpet, 
had the original returned to the regi- 
cide, with a letter, expressing “ his 
wonder why he either gave, or the dean 
accepted it ;” adding, “though I am 

et to seek a reason for the dean’s part 
in the transaction, yet yours appears 
to me in Oxtel’s letter to Preston. I 
have by this trumpeter returned your 
paper, and for your unsought courtesy 
do assure you, that when you shall de- 
sire a pass from me, and I think fit to 
grant it, [ shall not make use of it to 
corrupt any that commands under you.” 
Thus it was that his true nobility shone 
out, in the midst of difficulties and 
dangers. 

But the time of his departure was at 
hand. The Romish ecclesiastics were 
indefatigable in their efforts to alienate 
the affections of the Irish. Of the 
Protestants, many had cordially em- 
braced, and many exhibited a leaning 
towards the cause of the puritans. 
And Ormonde, seeing how fruitless it 
was to struggle against such compli- 
cated difficulties, again effected a re- 
treat into France, and returned not un- 
til the Restoration. 

He was now of counsel with the king 
in all matters of weight and impor- 
tance ; and was employed, on one oc- 
casion, to go privately into England, 
for the purpose of sounding the incli- 
nations of the people. This delicate 
duty he executed with great address ; 
and, while he was surprised at the ge- 
neral odium in which the government 
of Cromwell seemed to be held, he was 
not satisfied that the people were as 
yet ripe for an attempt at casting it off ; 
and he therefore discouraged any par- 
tial risings. 

All historians have agreed in the 
wisdom and the dignity of Cromwell's 
foreign policy. If he was feared at home, 
he took care that he should be both 
feared and respected abroad ; and no 
foreign court, which received his am- 
bassador, was considered a safe resort 
for any one that had ever figured as 
hisenemy. Ormonde, accordingly, found 
it extremely difficult to shelter himself 
any where, where the power of the 
Protector might not be felt. His 
straightened circumstances frequently 
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him to privations and embar- 
rassments to which he was unused ;— 
and it sometimes happened that his 
rse was reduced so low, and the 
prospect of replenishing it seemed so 
distant, as to threaten an utter failure 
of the means of subsistence. 

On one occasion, having spent a day 
and a night on a visit toa French noble- 
man at St. Germains, upon leaving his 
house in the morning, he distributed 
the only ten pistoles he had among the 
servants, and was proceeding to Paris 
without a sous, melancholy enough, as 
the reader may suppose, at the pros- 
pect before him. Suddenly his atten- 
tion was arrested by the sound of one 
driving rapidly after him, and looking 
back, he saw his host approaching ea- 
gerly, as if with a desire to overtake 
him. Ormonde waited his arrival, who, 
when he came up, asked him whether 
he had not been treated with sufficient 
hospitality and courtesy in his house ? 
The marquis replied that he had never 
spent his time more agreeably. The 
nobleman then told him, that leaving 
ten pistoles to be distributed amongst 
his servants, was the greatest insult 
which he could offer to a man of qua- 
lity ; that it was, in fact, treating his 
house as an inn; that he considered 
him as a stranger, who erred in that 
particular through ignorance of the 
customs of the country—otherwise his 
resentment would not have admitted 
of any expostulation ; but that, as the 
ease Seek he must either redress the 
mistake, by receiving back the pistoles, 
or give him the satisfaction for the af- 
front, that was customary between men 
of honour. The marquis, the reader 
may be assured, readily adopted the 
more convenient and agreeable alter- 
native; and returned to Paris with a 
lighter heart, and with much less anx- 
iety for his next day’s subsistence. 

Cromwell’s death produced an im- 
mediate change in the prospects of the 
king. Many in England, who might 
have been disposed to acquiesce in the 
domination of the intrusive eagle, could 
not bear to see a meaner and a fouler 
bird usurp the eyry of its former kings. 
A spirit of revolt again began to spread 
abroad ; or, rather, the spirit of ancient 
loyalty began to break the icy fetters 
by which it had been bound, and exert 
its rectifying and its inspiring influence 
over the hearts and the minds of the 
people. The regicides no longer glo- 
ried in their work of blood ; or, if they 
did, they found but little reason to re- 
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joice in the horror and the loathing 
with which they were regarded. The 
fantastic gambols of the fanatics, the 
mage paradists of holy writ, which, 

r such a length of time, had had free 

e, acted upon the returning sanity 
of the nation, even as the orgies of the 
slaves upon the Spartan youth, as a 
dissuasive from spiritual intoxication ; 
and it seemed only to require the me- 
liorating influence of time and reason, 
aided by sume few favouring incidents, 
to restore the country to what Lord 
Clarendon happily calls, “its old good 
humour, its old good nature, and its 
old good manners again.” 

It would be beside our purpose to 
fill our pages with any detailed ac- 
count of the events which ushered in 
the restoration. Suffice it to say, upon 
that event, Ormonde again found him- 
self Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; and 
the labour, and the perplexity which 
now lay before him, in reducing the 
chaos into which the affairs of that 
country had fallen, during ten years of 
usurpation, and ten years of civil war, 
to something like order, was scarcely 
less appalling,"than the very worst of 
the perils and the dangers which he 
had to encounter, when snares were 
laid for his life, and when he was con- 
tending for the very ground which he 
occupied, day after day, and inch by 
inch, against traitors, with loyalty on 
their lips and treachery in their hearts, 
or against rebels who had thrown off 
all disguise, and whose swelling hearts 
were insolent with victory. 

The first great work to which he ad- 
dressed himself, was the re-edification 
of the prostrate church. Truly Jeru- 
sulem had been trodden down of the 
Gentiles. The liturgy had been for- 
bidden, the episcopal ministers had 
been ejected, and either gross super- 
stition, or turbulent fanaticism, had 
overspread the land. Cromwell’s chap- 
lains had every where usu the 
churches, and the directory had sup- 
planted the book of common prayer. 
How this state of things might be 
altered or amended, without causing a 
degree of excitement to be deprecated 
at such a period, was a topic of anxious 
consideration. Some were of opinion 
that all changes were to be referred to 
a parliament. Ormonde well knew that 
no parliament could be called, which 
would not contain a large proportion, 
if not a majority, of individuals disin- 
clined to the re-establishment of the 
Church of England. He knew also, that 
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it was by no legal authority it had been 
proscribed ; and that the acts of rebels 
ugainst their king could not be pleaded 
in bar to its ancient and imprescrip- 
tible rights and privileges. e, there- 
fore, preferred the simple plan of tak- 
ing it for granted, that, when the King 
resumed his throne, the Church should 
resume her place ; and by taking care, 
in the disposal of preferments, that men 
of learning and piety were chosen to 
fill the highest places, he took the most 
effectual means of causing the nation 
to acquiesce in his policy, and to recog- 
nise the wisdom and the equity of his 
administration. One of his first ap- 
pointments was that of Jeremy Taylor, 
to the bishopric of Down and Con- 
nor. 


He next applied himself to the resto- 
ration of the University, and not only 
contributed effectually to its improve- 
ment, by inducing Bishop Taylor to 
revise and complete a body of statutes 
for its government, but by procuring 
from the crown grants of land, and ad- 
vowsons, by which its wealth was in- 
creased, and its usefulness promoted. 


It is pleasing to contemplate this 
great and good man, when the tyranny 
was overpast under which he had so 
long smarted, thus bestowing his first 
thoughts upon the growth of piety, 
and the culture of learning. The busy 
scenes in which it had been his lot to 
play such a conspicuous part, had made 
him no inconsiderable proficient in a 
knowledge of the worst side of human 
nature. And the three apprenticeships 
to misfortune which he had served, and 
during which he had encountered so 
much that was calculated to embitter 
his best affections, and to steel the 
heart, while it blunted the conscience, 
seems only to have quickened his ap- 
prehensions of spiritual things in their 
saving significancy, and deepened his 
conviction of that momentous truth, 
that “righteousness exalteth a nation.” 
The cant of the fanatic he despised, 
and the superstition of the bigot he 
detested, with as much of contemptu- 
ous scorn in the one case, and of heart- 
felt abhorrence in the other, as was 
compatible with a benignant concern 
for the weakness and the blindness of 
our common nature. The evils which 
he had witnessed, as resulting from 
both, made him measure their enormity 
rather by the mischief which they 
caused, than the party in which they 
originated ; and when he saw his king 
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brought to an ignominious death, and 
the monarchy of England subverted b 

the fanatics; and felt that he himself 
was so embarrassed in his Irish govern. 
ment by the wiles and treachery of 
papists, acting under the guidance of 
their spiritual advisers, and in strict 
accordance with the principles of their 
creed ; what he saw and what he felt 
only served to enhance in his eyes the 
precious benefits of that more excellent 
way in which he had been brought up, 
and any deviation from which, upon 
either side, must almost inevitably lead 
to the withholding from Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s, or from God 
the things that are God’s. The Church 
of England he ever regarded as the 
tabernacle of pure and undefiled re- 
ligion. Its ordinances, its services, its 
purity, its piety, its substantial agree- 
ment with the church in primitive 
times, its wise accommodations to the 
nature of man, the calmness and sere- 
nity of its devotional exercises, its 
cordial recognition of holy scripture 
as the rule of faith, and the successful 
earnestness and assiduity with which 
useful learning was cultivated, and the 
fundamental truths of revealed religion 
vindicated by its ministers, endeared 
it to him as a national institution for 
the preservation, the transmission, and 
the diffusion of those high and holy 
rites, without which human society is 
a body without a soul. And when he 
saw the papist and the fanatic suspend- 
ing their mutual hostility and conspiring 
for its overthrow—although the quarrel 
of the latter with it was caused by its 
resemblance to popery, and that of the 
former by its tendency to fanaticism— 
Ormonde recognised in this instinctive 
antipathy of apparent opposites, a sana- 
tive principle, by which the vices and 
the extravagancies of both might be 
connected ; and he laboured as inde- 
fatigably that it should be established, 
and linked in close connection with the 
state, as its eager and implacable ene- 
mies, who had their own good reasons 
fur “hating the light,” for its dismem- 
berment and degradation. Accordingly 
the vacant sees were all filled up by 
wise and holy men. Its sequestered 
property was restored. Large grants 
were made of those advowsons and 
temporalities, which by conquest or 
forfeiture had fallen into the possession 
of the king; and whatever could be 
done, by prudence and beneficence, to 
repair the ravages of violence and war, 
this virtuous chief-governor accom- 
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plished in the first years of his admi- 
nistration.* 

The act of settlement next claimed 
his attention ; an act indispensible for 
. quieting the anxieties which were felt 
by all possessors and claimants of pro- 
perty, from the highest to the lowest, 
and difficult from the complication of 
interests which it involved, as well as 
the intricacy, and the multitude of the 
cases to be investigated, before a final 
and a righteous adjustment. No man 
lived, by whom the state of Ireland, and 
the merits and the demerits of the 
several parties and individuals, whose 
claims were now brought under the 
consideration of the government, were 
so well known as by Ormonde. He 
knew, in point of fact, that the great 
majority of them had very little merit 
to plead; and that no extreme injus- 
tice would be done, if, in many in- 
stances, pussessions were resumed by 
the state, which were the wages of suc- 
cessful treason. But an act of oblivion 
had been wisely passed, by which all 
such reprisals were barred ; and it was 
necessary to make provision, as well 
for the content and the security of the 
soldiers and adventurers who came into 
possession under the parliament, and 
amongst whom the best cultivated lands 
had been distributed ; as for the suffer- 
ing loyalists, who had lost their pro- 
perty from their attachment to the 
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king, and for the innocent or unfortu- 
nate papists, who were, at one time or 
another, involved in the guilt of rebel- 
lion, but had been convinced of their 
error, and returned to their allegiance. 
These last named individuals com- 
plained hard of the very strict coudi- 
tions which were imposed, and a com- 
ea with which was indispensible 
efore they could take any benefit b 
the new enactment. It was not enoug 
that no charge of rebellion could be 
established against them—they should 
shew that they had never even lived in 
the quarters of the rebels, before their 
claim would be entertained. Against 
this hardship they loudly reclaimed ; 
and sent deputies to London to inter- 
est the king and the council in their 
behalf, of whose language and demea- 
nour Ormonde strongly disapproved, 
and expressed his opinion freely, that 
their case would not be made better by 
their endeavours to justify or extenuate 
the guilt of the revolting treachery, 
and the horrible massacres in which 
the whole popish party, without dis- 
tinction, had been involved. At onetime 
the king had been induced to look at 
their case with some degree of favor. 
But when a document was produced, 
signed by two of the deputies, offering 
the kingdom of Ireland to the Pope, 
and, in case he refused it, to any other 
Catholic sovereign of whom he might 


* The massacre in 1641, furnishes a memorable example of the perfidious policy of 


the Church of Rome, and is identical, both in spirit and purpose, with the Sicilian 
vespers at a former, and with the revocation of the edict of Nantz, at a later period. 
It would be as tedious and disgusting as unnecessary, to multiply the instances of in- 
dividual suffering, in which all the charities of our nature were set at nought, in obe- 
dience to the ruthless injunctions of ecclesiastics, who were acting in strict accordance 


with the principles of their religion. On the other hand, the fanatics exhibited a 
degree of ferocity, scarcely less revolting. Let the following specimen, taken from 
a sermon preached by Hugh Peters, before the parliament, in which it was the ob- 
ject of the preacher to stir them up to the murder of the king, suffice, for the present 
as an illustration. Hugh’s text seems to have been, ‘not Christ but Barabbas,’ and 
on this he thus enlarges—some idea, at that time, being entertained of disbanding the 
army, whom he called the saviours of the country, and of showing some mercy to the 
unhappy king : — 

“It was a very sad thing that this should be a question amongst us, as amongst 
the old Jews, whether our Saviour, Jesus Christ, must be crucified, or that Barabbas 
should be released, the oppressor of the people. O Jesus,” saith he, “ where are we 
that this should be a question amongst us? And because that you should think, my 
lords and gentlemen, that it is not a question, I will shew you it is a question. I 
have been in the city, which may very well be compared to Jerusalem in this con- 
junction of time, and I profess those foolish citizens, for a little trading and profit, 
they will have Christ crucified, (pointing to the soldiers who waited as a guard upon 
the parliament,) and that great Barabbas at Windsor released. But I do not much 
heed what the rabble say. I hope my brethren of the clergy will be wiser. The 
lips of the priests do use to preserve knowledge. I have been with them, tuo, in the 
assembly ; and having seen and heard what they said, I perceive they are for crucify- 
ing Christ, and releasing of Barabbas. Oh, Jesus, what shall we do now?” Such 
was the language of the Protestant Pope in England, and the actions of the parlia- 
ment were conformable thereto, while fanaticism and popery were desolating Ireland. 
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approve—when this document was pro- 
duced, and when the deputies could 
not deny, but, on the contrary, were 
constrained to acknowledge their sig- 
natures, Charles dismi their case 
with burning indignation, conceiving 
that if they thus made free with his 
inheritance, he need not overconcern 
himself about theirs, and that traitors 
who were thus willing to transfer the 
country to a foreign power, might well 
be mulcted, when some sacrifices were 
necessary for the tranquillity of the 
kingdom. 

But, in truth, the loyulists, after 
all, had the most reason to complain. 
The new interest, which had eprung 
up, must, by all means, now be 
conciliated ; and this could only be at 
the expense of those whose merits 
might well have entitled them to such 
favor as the government could bestdw. 
But, when the commissioners had pro- 
ceeded to a certain extent in the inves- 
tigation of the cases which were laid 
before them, the actual want of means 
to satisfy the multitude of expectants, 
rendered it absulutely necessary that 
all parties should abate something from 
their fair pretensions; and as the 
soldiers and adventurers constituted a 
majority in the parliament, the scales 
of justice were Feld by hands which 
did not seruple to give an inclination 
to the balance, by which they them- 
selves were unduly favoured ;—so that 
there was too much truth in the bitter 
sarcasm of the loyalists, that when 
Charles passed the act of indemnity 
and oblivion, it was an act of indemnity 
to his enemies, and an act of oblivion 
to his friends. 

By the present arrangement, the 
Protestant interest, as it was called, 
was established in Ireland, and almost 
every thing that legislation could do, 
was done, for the security and the per- 
manency of the Established Church ; 
but the favoured class consisted chiefly 
either of men of the fanatical stamp, 
to whom Episeopacy, in any shape, was 
distasteful, or of individuals, who at the 
present day, would be called liberal, 
and who, if they stickled for forms or 
observances of any kind, it was only 
from their hatred of the puritans, whose 
objections against the Established re- 
ligion they regarded as some of the 
strongest argunents in its fuvour. The 
church, no doubt, was legally endowed, 
and its ministers were in peaceable 
possession of their preferments ; but 
this was a state of things rather super- 
induced by legislative power, than aris- 
ing naturally out of the circumstances of 


the country ; and although what was 
an artificial might have been converted 
into a natural state of things, by a wise 
and righteous distribution of church 
preferments, and an enlightened en. 
deavour to raise, by education, the cha- 
racter of the gentry, to a level that 
might enable them to understand and 
value the incomparable institute that 
was now established amongst them, it is 
not to be denied that any neglect, in 
these particulars, must lead to an in- 
difference, if not hostility, by which its 
existence would be endangered. The 
eS essions of the Church will always 

> regarded with jealonsy, by those 
who are not consciously partaking of 
its spiritual advantages. And although 
many such may acquiesce, or even co- 
operate in its temporal exaltation, when 
such a measure may be necessary for 
the advancement of personal or politi- 
eal objects, yet, unless they are changed 
much for the better, ob dispositions 
will not continue any longer than the 
causes by which they were excited, and 
are but too likely to give place to feel- 
ings of a different kind, which might 
lead them to compromise its best in- 
terests, when, by so doing, their own 
ends might be promoted. The slum- 
bering hostility of Cromwell's ignoble 
partizans, most of them a base mechanic 
set, was, at best, but an insecure foun- 
dation on which to build the walls of 
our spiritual Jerusalem ; and, accord- 
ingly, a generation had scarcely passed 
away, before a spirit of rancorous 
malevolence was manifested, by which 
its stability was assailed, and before a 
century had closed, a greedy and pro- 
fligate gentry were rioting in the spoils 
of its tithe of agistment. It is not to 
be denied that this spirit was fostered 
by the manner in which the prefer- 
ments in the church were made sub: 
servient to party objects. It may be 
laid down as a general rule, that the 
invasion of its temporalities will always 
keep pace with the desecration of its 
spiritualities ; and when improper men 
are obtruded into its highest places, 
the time cannot be very distant when 
its rich revenues will be seized upon 
by sacrilegious hands, 

When the settlement of Ireland 
had been completed, the English par- 
liament distinguished themselves b 
an act of severity towards its inhabi- 
tants, which proved in the end as im- 
ere as it was injurious. In an act 
‘or the encouragement of trade, a 
clause was introduced, prohibiting the 
importation of Irish cattle. When it 
is considered that the land in this coun- 
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try was then, for the most part, em- 
ployed in pasture, and that the “wy 
market for live stock was the English 
market, it may be imagined how fatally 
such a provision must have been felt, 
by those who could only hope to pay 
their rents, by the prices which their 
sheep and oxen brought in England. 
The Duke of Ormonde was, at that 
time, in London, his son, the Earl of 
Ossory, having been left as deputy in 
his stead ; and he failed not to lay be- 
fore the king and council, the weighty 
reasons, both of policy and justice, 
which should influence them to prevent 
such a measure passing into alaw. He 
shewed thein that the interest of Eng- 
land, no less than that of Ireland, was 
concerned in putting a stop to a pro- 
ceeding which would have the effect 
of raising the price of provisions upon 
the trading classes in the one country, 
while it annihilated the only species of 
trade, which, to any extent worth 
speaking of, was carried on by the 
other. He shewed how it must reduce 
the value of the royal property, by re- 
ducing the rent of land in Ireland ; and 
presented, in fact, so strong a case, that 
the king was completely convinced, 
and even went so far as to say, that he 
could not, in conscience, give his 
assent to a bill so founded in impolicy, 
and so fraught with injustice. But be 
was not able to keep his word. Those 
who held the purse strings must be 
propitiated at almost any sacrifice ; and 
the only effect which the court opposi- 
tion produced upon the jealous and 
refractory spirit of the commons, was, 
to cause them to declare the importa- 
tion of Irish cattle “a nuisance,” and 
to raise the penalties in the act against 
it to more than double what they were 
before. In one little matter they did 
show some disposition to attend to the 
desires of the Irish, and that was, in 

ermitting them to send over, in Irish 

ef, the charity which was raised for 
the individuals who had had losses by 
the great fire in London, any penalties 
contained in the aforesaid act notwith- 
standing. 

This proceeding deserves to be 
noticed, because it was while this mat- 
ter was under consideration, those dis- 
putes between Ossory and the Duke of 
Buckingham occurred, which after- 
wards deepened into a personal malig- 
nity, the most envenomed and unre- 
lenting.. Buckingham, who was a vio- 
lent promoter of the bill, observed in- 
sultingly in the House of Lords, that 
on one could be opposed to it but 
those who had either “ Irish proper- 


ties, or Irish understandings.” This 
Ossory resented as a personal affront, 
and sent him a challenge—no little to 
the discomposure of the Duke, whose 
insolence appears not to have been 
greater than his pusillanimity. He, 
accordingly, took care to have the king 
informed of the matter, and his majesty, 
by causing Ossory to be arrested, while 
he remained on the ground expecting 
his opponent, effectually pers the 
affair from going any farther. But the 
conduct of the gallant young nobleman, 
who was at that time the idol of the 
nation, was very generally approved, 
and he could much more easily forgive 
the affront, than Buckingham forget the 
humiliation. 
That Charles was at this time acted 
upon by evil councillors, is too ap- 
arent ; and that his advisers should 
e jealous of the influence of such a 
nobleman as Ormonde, by whom their 
dark and guilty intrigues would be de- 
tected, was only to be expected. Accor- 
dingly, an effort was made to mortify, 
and if possible, disgust him with the 
king’s service, by the a ofa 
very obnoxious individual to a very con- 
siderable church preferment. hen 
he came to Ireland as chief-governor, 
it was agreed between him and the 
king, that no one was to be appointed 
to a place of dignity in the church of 
whom he did not approve. Indeed, so 
scrupulous was Charles in that particu- 
lar, that no one of his council dare 
mention to him any one for an English 
preferment, unless he were first recom- 
mended by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, or one of the bishops. Ormonde 
conceived that it would ill assort with 
his dignity as chief-governor, to be now 
superseded in a matter, concerning 
which it was very well known he had 
always before been primarily consulted. 
Besides, he had serious objections to 
the individual for whom he knew the 
preferment was intended ; and pressed 
these considerations upon the king 
with such force, that the intention was 
abandoned.. But Charles was at that 
time surrounded by individuals who 
did not fail to represent the Duke's 
conduct in a light the most ungracious, 
as if he thwarted the wishes, or sought 
to interfere with the prerogative of the 
king—iusinuations to which the plea- 
sure-loving monarch was disposed to 
give the mare heed, because of the in- 
convenience which he almast. daily felt 
from the untoward and refractory de- 
meanour of the parliament. 
But the testimony which Ormonde 
bore on the above oceasion to the 
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value of the University of Dublin, and 
his determination to promote its*mem- 
bers in preference, ceteris paribus, to 
strangers, is too important and interest- 
ing not to be set down in his own words : 


« Itis fit,” says he in his letter to the 
secretary, “ that it be remembered, that 
near this city there is an University of 
the foundation of Queen Elizabeth, prin- 
cipally intended for the education and ad- 
vantage of the natives of this kingdom, 
which hath produced men very eminent 
for learning and piety, and those of this 
nation. And such there are now in this 
chureh; so that whilst there are so, the 
passing them by is, not only in some mea- 
sure a violation of the original intention 
and institution, but a great discourage- 
ment to the natives from making them- 
selves capable and fit for preferments in 
the church ; whereunto, if they have equal 
parts, they are better able to do service 
than strangers; their knowledge of the 
country, and their relations in it giving 
them the advantage. The promotion 
too of titting persons, already dignified or 
beneficed, will make room for, and con- 
sequently encourage young men, students 
in this University; which room will be 
lost, and the inferior clergy much dis- 
heartened, if upon the vacancy of bishop- 
ricks, persons totally unknown to the 
kingdom and University shall be sent to 
fill them, and to be less useful there to 
church and kingdom than those who are 
better acquainted with both.” 


As soon as the parliament of Eng- 
land had passed the act prohibiting the 
importation of Irish cattle, Ormonde 
set himself vigilantly to work to lighten 
the pressure of that heavy calamity 
upon the people of Ireland. As the 
nation was then at war with both 
France and Holland, and as the un- 
settled state of the country, the mutin- 
ous spirit of the army, and the disaffec- 
tion of the native Irish, might encou- 
rage an invasion ; and as, in such cases, 
large stores of provisions would be ne- 
cessury, for the payment of which, at 
that time, there was no money in the 
eee, the Duke judged, that by tak- 
ing in kind some subsidies which were 
then, or would be shortly due, the 
public exigency might be provided for, 
while he also humanely considered 
the ease of the subject. This was, 
accordingly done, and seemed to break 
the force of the heavy blow which 
had been so maliciously aimed at the 
trade of the kingdom. 
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He also, at this period, busied him- 
self, with good effect, in introducing 
the woollen, and greatly increasing and 
improving the linen trade in Ireland, 
The Scotch parliament were not be- 
hind the English, in their rigorous mea- 
sures for the exclusion of Irish cattle, 
and Ormonde determined to pay them 
in kind, by excluding their woollens 
and linens from Ireland. Healso pro- 
cured from the king and council, a 
liberty for the inhabitants of this coun- 
try to trade with all foreign countries, 
except the British plantations ; and by 
these and similar measures, if he did 
not do all the good he designed, he at 
least manifested an earnest disposition 
to avert the evils which threatened to 
flow from the English act, by remedial 
and provident legislation. 


The quarrel between Buckingham 
and Ossory was not the only circum. 
stance which tended to create a breach 
between that nobleman and Ormonde. 
The son of the latter had been married 
to a daughter of the former, and this 
connection, which would seem to pro- 
mise a perpetuity of their regards, was, 
in a manner, the cause of their aliena- 
tion. Buckingham, whose fortune was 
immense, and whose pretensions were 
at least corresponding, seemed to think 
that his family alliance with the Duke 
of Ormonde entitled him, in some de- 
gree, to command the aid of that dis- 
tinguished person, in all his projects of 
personal ambition, Ormonde was in- 
capable of abusing either influence or 
patronage, in favour of any one whose 
merits did not entitle him to the post 
to which he aspired ; and some slights 
or neglects, as they were understood 
by Buckingham, experienced in this 
way, caused him to conceive such a 
violent resentment against the Duke, 
as coyld only be propitiated by his 
utter ruin. 


His power over the king, and in 
the parliament, was manifested, at this 
time, in the fall and the impeachment 


of Lord Clarendon. From the resto- 
ration, that great man had held the 
seals ; and history has since abundant- 
ly manifested the integrity of the 
judge, and the wisdom of the minister. 
But the witty and profligate mounte- 
bank, whose star was now ascendant, 
raised such a storm against him, that 
he found it necessary to fly the king- 
dom ;* and as he was one of Ormonde’s 


* Charles was persuaded by Buckingham, that, by the sacrifice of Clarendon, the 
Commons would be so far propitiated as to grant him large supplies; and this reason 
of state for consenting to the impeachment having been communicated by Lord 
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fastest friends, and as designs of im- 

hing him also were industriously 
raised abroad, the Irish Lord Lieute- 
nant soon found reason to. rejoice, that 
he had always acted, in the high and 
arduous offices with which he had been 
entrusted, with a degree not only of 
equity, but of circumspection, that was 
best calculated to baffle the malice of 
his enemies. 

The individuals who were disobliged 
or discontented by the —— 
consequent upon the act of settlement, 
were thought to be sufficiently nume- 
rous to constitute a host of witnesses 
who might give plausibility, if not con- 
firmation, to such charges against the 
lord lieutenant as might be devised by 
unscrupulous and inventive maliguity. 
And it is really with astonishment we 
discover, that no case whatever could 
be made out against him, that would, 
for a moment, bear the light. He was 
strongly urged by his friends to go 
over to London, for the purpose of 
confronting and counteracting his ene- 
mies ; but his own judgment lay strong- 
ly against this departure from the 
sphere of his public duties ; and, know- 
ing how little could be objected against 
him, he determined to await the result 
of the threatened impeachment with 
tranquil equanimity. 


« ] will venture to tell you,” he thus 
writes to his son Ossory, who, with 
others, desired his presence in the capi- 
tal, “that while the Duke of Bucks go- 
verns affairs, I cannot be there with exse 
to the King, or satisfaction to myselfi— 
Certain it is, I cannot concur in such ex- 
pedients as are found out to gratify the 
worst part of the parliament and nation, 
at the irreparable charge of the crown and 
church; and if I should oppose or not 
acquiesce in them, the King’s wanting 
what is aimed at might be imputed to me, 
and I should be forced to do what I ne- 


ver yet did—that is, refuse actually to 
serve the king his own way. If the ne- 
cessity of my own vindication shall com- 
pel me over, I shall find work enough in 
that, and may apply myself only to it. — 
Either the Duke of Bucks and his under- 
takers will succeed or fail ; if the first, [am 
well pleased to have no part in the honor ; 
if the last, his and their credit with the king 
and the world will soon vanish. Iam sure, 
it ought to do so; for if no recompense 
shall be had for all the indulgences (to 
say no worse) offered as the price of a 
supply, it would put more prudence and 
innocence than they are possessed of, out 
of countenance and out of favour.” 


Lord Meath was one of the con- 
temptible tools, whose mischievous ma- 
levolence had been set at work for his 
injury. Finding that he was about to 
start for England, he thus writes to his 
son :— 


“ Whether my Lord of Meath will 
pass over with this packet or no, I cannot 
tell. He has a great collection of griev- 
ances and complaints; and though I think 
he has lost more than he can spare of the 
sense God gave him, yet it will not be 
amiss to watch where he makes his ap- 
plications. If he had truth and reason 
on his side, I am confident, at another 
time, he would make a shift (by a pecu- 
liar dexterity he has) to spoil his business ; 
yet, though he wants both, his noise is 
not now te be despised.” 


But, as the plot thickened, he found 
it necessary to be more on the alert ; 
and, something suspicious being ob- 
served in the demeanour of the Earl of 
Orrery, who had professed for him 
great friendship, and had given him an 
early notice that he himself had been 
worked upon to appear against him— 
as soon as that nobleman intimated an 
intention of going to England, Ormonde 
felt that he could no longer, with ordi- 





Arlington to the Duke of Ormonde, the latter thus replies :—*« I am able to make no 
judgment on the expedient his Majesty found to give himself ease, and my Lord Chan- 
cellor security, at the next meeting of the parliament. If my Lord Chancellor could 
persuade himself that the demission of his charge would facilitate a good intelligence 
between the King and his subjects, and gain those assistances from them to support 
the government, which are so evidently necessary, he is not so good a servant, or so 
wise a man, as I hope he will be found, if he would not on his knees lay the seals at 
his Majesty’s feet, and beseech him to take them from him. But if there remain 
any doubt of the success of forcing him to retire, or if he is not chargeable with some 
crime, such as, put in the balance with many years faithful, painful, and comfortless 
service, shall outweigh it, I know the King is too good a master to lay him aside 
(which in effect is to condemn him unheard) upon popular clamour, and for uncer- 
tain advantage; whereof the one will always attend men of business who rise by it, 
and the other should never be brought in competition with honour and justice, which 
are the only lasting supports to greatness, and can hardly fail, since they can as hard- 


ly be found without the assistance of steadiness and courage.” 
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nary prudence, continue in [reland ;— 
and having previously obtained from 
the king permission to leave his go- 
vernment, and to appoint Lord Ossury 
as his deputy during his absence, he 
set sail from Dublin on the 24th of 
April, 1668; and having landed at 
Holyhead the next day, he started 
from thence for London, and arrived 
in the great city on the 6th of May.— 
The demonstrations of respect with 
which he was received—a vast number 
of gentlemen having met him, some in 
coaches, others on horseback—was not 
a little calculated to stir the bile of 
Buckingham, who, nevertheless, waited 
on hii, and was profuse of his protes- 
tations of regard and friendship. The 
deportment of the king was civil ra- 
ther than kind ; but he seemed, on the 
whole, well satisfied with the account 
which his lord lieutenant gave him of 
the affairs of Ireland. 

For nine months Ormonde continued 
to attend the court, and received from 
the king assurances of his choicest re- 
gard, and that no one should succeed 
in prejudicing him against him. But 
all that time the storm was preparing, 
before which it was necessary that he 
should bend; and it was very shortly 
after one of the king’s most warm and 
flattering demonstrations of esteem and 
confidence, that he was officially in- 
formed he had ceased to be his lord 
lieutenant, and that Lord Roberts was 
appointed in his stead. 

His dismissal he received with de- 
cent composure; and, advising his 
son Ossory of the change, he exhorts 
him to do what he can for the suppres- 
sion of any outrages by which the 
country was disturbed, and to be no- 
thing slack in his endeavours, that the 
kingdom might be delivered up to his 
successor in as much peace and order, 
as he found it, when he first became 
lord lieutenant, in disorder and confu- 
sion. 

Conversing with Sir Robert South- 
well upon the vicissitudes of human 
affairs, and observing how employments 
were thrown upon him, when he never 
sought and least desired them, during 
seasons of perplexity and disturbance ; 
and how, when he thought that his 
services did deserve some return, his 
best actions received the hardest inter- 


pretation. “ Well, well,” said he, « no- 
thing of this sort shall break my heart, 
for, however it may fare with me in 
court, J am resolved to le weil in the 
Chronicle !” 

lt was at the moment when he was 
thus deprived of court favour, the uni- 
versity of Oxford did themselves ho~ 
nour by electing bim to the high office 
of Chancellor. This could not fail to 
have been peculiarly soothing and gTa- 
tifvying to his mind. It was an attesta- 
tion to his worth and eminence, the 
most touchingly and  unsuspiciously 
sincere. If the profligacy of Bucking. 
ham had succeeded in depriving him 
of his appointment as lord lieutenant, 
the learning and the piety of England 
exhibited an unwonted alacrity in 
stepping forward in his vindication ;— 
and he had far more reason to be proud 
of thus being the object of favour to 
the one, than he could have had to be 
mortified by any mischances which 
arose out of the enmity of the other, 
We confess, that this little incident in 
the history of Oxford, is that which 
has attracted towards that venerable 
seminary our choicest regards ; and we 
have looked upon its lofty hulls, and 
its antique spires, with a fonder, and, 
let us be permitted to add, a holier 
reverence, when we have thought upon 
the circumstances under which Ormonde 
in disgrace was the Chancellor of its 
adoption. 

Ormonde now returned to Ireland, 
where he had to meet the jealous cold- 
ness of the new Lord Lieutenant, who 
busied himself intently in endeavouring 
to discover some matter of accusation 
against him. The new persecution 
was eutrusted, chiefly, to the Earl of 
Meath, who had pretended that his li- 
berties were infringed by the soldiers,* 
and added to this a variety of charges, 
most of them frivolous, and all of them 
groundless. The result proved the 
folly as well as the malignity and the 
meanness of this silly nobleman; and 
fully evinced that the expressions in 
which Ormonde, writing to his son, de- 
scribed him, and which we have quoted 
in a former page, were not more severe 
than they were characteristic. 

Carte, whose jacobite predilections 
unfitted him for the task of unravelling 
the durk intrigues of the popish clergy, 


* It may here be mentioned, once for all, that the principal charge alleged against 
Ormonde was, the quartering of soldiers—a practice which he found in operation 
when he came to Ireland, and which was not more contrary to law than it was agree- 
able to usage. In fact, if an army was to be maintained at all, either the pay of the 
soldier should be raised, or such a practice must be adopted, 
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has not entered, with the fulness that 
he ought, into that part of Ormonde’s 
government which related to the two 
rties into which the Roman Catholic 
ly was now divided—the remon- 
strants and the anti-remonstrants. The 
former of these consisted of that por- 
tion of the Roman Catholics who were 
willing to give the king an unequivocal 
test of their allegiance ; and, for this 
purpose, drew up a remonstrance, as it 
was called, against the notion very ge- 
nerally entertained, and very frequently 
acted upon, which acknowledged a pa- 
ramount sovereignty in the pope ;—a 
notion pretended, by many, as a suffi- 
cient sanction for all the atrocities of 
the late rebellion. The anti-remon- 
strants were those by whom this decla- 
ration was strenuously opposed—who 
maintained the papal royalties with an 
inflexible firmness, and at the same time 
sought, by specious words, to cozen the 
government by a semblance of alle- 
giance In aword, the one party as- 
serted, and the other denied, what 
would amount to a claim, on the part 
ot the Romish clergy in Ireland, to the 
Gallican liberties. 

Ormonde was exceedingly desirous to 
forward the success of the projects of 
the remonstrants, and did all that lay 
in his power, with a view to such suc- 
cess, when he succeeded to the govern- 
ment upon the restoration ; but in vain. 
The papal faction prevailed by an 
overwhelming majority, and carried 
their resentment against their oppo- 
nents to such an extent, as to procure 
against them a sentence of excommu- 
nication. The titular primate, Reily, 
had been permitted to return to the 
country, upon the express condition 
that he would aid in the project which 
the Chief Governor had so much at 
heart ; but, as soon as he felt himself 
securely at the head of the Irish cler- 
gy, he exerted himself most strenuously 
against it; and thut, notwithstanding a 

ersonal interview with Ormonde,which 

ud been procured by the intervention 
of Peter Walsh, (the Franciscan by 
whom the remonstrance was drawn up, 
and to whom we are indebted for the 
only full account which has been given 
of it,)to whom Reily afterwards ac- 


knowledged that the Lord Lieutenant 
spoke to him less like a man than like 
an angel. 

But it required not a little of the 
wisdom of the serpent, to deal with a 
class of persons so trained in subtlety 
as the Romish priests, and whose whole 
conduct evinced a proficiency in the 
art of equivocation, such as had never 
been exemplified by any other descrip- 
tion of men, and which raised what may 
well be called the mystery of iniquity 
into the dignity of a moral science. 
Amongst them a system of ethics had 
been established, which confounded the 
plainest distinctions between right and 
wrong ; and, by explanations and “ dis- 
tinguo’s,” which they well understood, 
but which it could not enter into the 
heart of a simple-minded, honest man 
to conceive, involved the relations be- 
tween a sovereign and his subjects, in 
purposed and palpable darkness. But 
Ormonde had found leisure to study, not 
only their characters, but their system, 
of which, indeed, he had had painful ex- 
perience ; and, whoever else was, he ne- 
ver could be deceived by the lip ser- 
vice with which they —— to re- 
spect the authority of his royal master. 
If they were sincere in their profes- 
sions, he saw not why they should he- 
sitate, by subscribing the remonstrance, 
to put their sincerity beyond a doubt. 
And, if that plain and satisfactory de- 
elaration—and which was rendered so 
necessary by the recent troubles—did 
involve the renunciation of any princi- 
ples which they were still desirous to 
maintain, it was only the more neces- 
sary that those principles should be 
fully brought to light, and that the le- 
= should know with whom they 

ad to deal, when measures were to be 
taken by which their ill effects might 
be prevented. In short, this great man 
did not think it beneath him to enter 
into the casuistry of the politics of the 
Church of Rome; and, by meeting 
and defeating the papal advocates at 
every turn of their tortuous course, he 
made it manifest, that, while he held 
the reins of power, they should not de- 
ceive their sovereign by a suspicious 
and double-minded allegiance.* 

Whether the intrigue with the court 


* One of the declarations which they proposed to substitate for the remonstranve 
was rejected by Ormonde—first, because it contained nothing against equivocation ; 
cnmnlien because it omitted the plain expression of specifical eases of deposition or 
excommunieation ; thirdly, because it contained no acknowledyment of the subjection 
of clergymen to the directive and coercive power of the magistrate. 

He knew that no general expressions were understood, by Romish divines, to im- 


clude specifical exceptions; and that, in odious matters, the Pope is not understood 
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of France was in contemplation, when 
Ormonde was removed from his govern- 
ment, and the design formally entered 
om of facilitating the establishment 
of popery and arbitrary power, cannot, 
at this distance, be sufficiently ascer- 
tained. But certain it is, that, in a 
very few years after that event, Charles 
and some of his leading courtiers were 
pensioned by the French monarch, and 
a course of policy the most directly in 
accordance with his views, was prose- 
cuted in this country with all imagina- 
ble activity. Whatever could be done 
by government, was done, to favour the 
anti-remoustrant party, who were es- 
pecially patronized by the new Chief 
Governor, Lord Berkeley ; and Or- 
monde only provoked the cold and 
sneering insolence of his Excellency, 
when he ventured to put forward the 
claims of the remonstrants, and to soli- 
cit for them some protection. In the 
corporations, too, papists were intro- 
duced ; and the popish archbishop of 
Dublin, Peter Talbot, a meddling and 
mischievous ecclesiastic of the papal 
faction, appeared at the castle in the 
insignia of his office, less, apparently, 
as a supplicant for power, than as a 
sort of dictator who was authorised to 
prescrive the course of his policy to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Ormonde still retained his office of 
Lord Steward of the Household, and 
in that capacity felt it his duty to ap- 
pear at proper seasons at court, al- 
though nothing was left undone by the 
sovereign or his courtiers to make it 
apparent to all men that he was out of 
favour. This he sensibly felt; but 
made it a point of duty, and even of 
conscience, not to resent. His maxim 
was, that however his sovereign might 
seek to be on ill terms with him, he 
would never be on ill terms with his 
sovereign. 

When the French alliance was all 
the rage at court, and every one there, 
taking their cue from Charles and his 
satellites, expressed, on all occasions, 
for the French monarch, the loudest 
admiration, the French ambassador, 
perceiving that Ormonde alone seemed, 
by his demeanour, to demur to the ge- 
neral acclamations, ventured to ask him 


the cause. His reply was—* that he 
thought the King, his master, the great. 
est King that France ever had; that 
he governed a great nation, warlike and 
obedient to him ; men of sense, and so 
well bred, that he thought even their ci- 
vility formidable.” 

The dignity of bis behaviour, during 
this trying period, cannot be more 
strikingly instanced by anything than 
by the saying of his profligate and im- 
pe enemy, Buckingham, to Char- 
es, when that not altogether abandon- 
ed sovereign appeared disconcerted by 
his presence. “I wish your Majesty 
would solve me one question—whether 
it be the Duke of Ormonde that is out 
of favour with your Majesty, or your 
Majesty that is out of favour with the 
Duke of Ormonde ; for, of the two, you 
really look the most out of counte- 
nance.” 

“ Alas, poor Carey,” (he observed to 
Carey Dillon, afterwards Lord Ros- 
common, who was urging him to solicit 
for him some favour at court; and 
told him, in order to stimulate his zeal, 
that he had no one to depend on but 
God and his Grace,) “you could not 
have named two who have less power 
at court at present, than the very two 
that you have mentioned.” 

But we must not omit a brief ac- 
count of the attempt that was made 
upon his life about this period, 1670. 
It occurred while he was returning 
from an entertainment that was given 
by the city, to the Prince of Orange, 
at that time a visitor in England— 
Blood, an Irish settler, who had been 
concerned in an attempt to surprise 
the castle of Dublin in 1663, which 
was defeated by the vigilance and the 
vigour of Ormonde, was the author of 
this most daring act of villainy, which 
the very security and confidence of the 
ruffian himself alone prevented from 
being successful. His carriage was 
stopped, as he was proceeding up St. 
James’s-street, he himself forcibly taken 
out of it, and buckled to a man on 
horseback. Blood’s design was, to hang 
him at Tyburn, in revenge, as he after- 
wards alleged, for the death of the in- 
dividuals who had been concerned with 
him in the attack upon Dublin Castle, 


to be included even by the expression, “any authority or power on earth, spiritual 
or temporal,” nor by anything short of his express and formal designation. He, there- 
fore, knew that the declaration was altogether worthless. But this is a species of 
knowledge which ministers of state would, at the present day, deem illiberal; -how 


far with wisdom, may hereafter appear. 


In our judgment, those alone who under- 


value the substance, will disregard, in legislation, the workings of what may be called 
the semblances of, or the substitutes for, true religion. 
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and had suffered, according to the re- 
gular course of law, by the hands of the 

ublic executioner, For this purpose, 

e preceded the man to whom Ormonde 
was tied, in order to adjust the rope, 
and have all things in readiness by the 
time they arrived. But his prepara- 
tions were in vain. Ormonde, getting 
his foot under that of his companion, 
unhorsed him, and they both fell to the 
ground. It was during the struggle 
that here ensued, that some individuals 
who had been alarmed by the coach- 
man, came up, and the villains fled, 
having first discharged their pistols at 
him, luckily without effect, when he 
was taken up by his friends, who found 
him in the mud, more wearied and ex- 
hausted than wounded. 

Blood’s subsequent attempt to seize 
the regalia was stimulated as much by 
a desire to retrieve the character whic 
he had lost by his failure in the former 
project, as to enrich himself and his 
associates by the spoils ;—and, if it 
disappointed his expectations in one 
particular, it more than answered them 
inanother. Charles expressed a desire 
to see him, which, ails heard, 
he observed that it could only be with a 
view to pardon him, and probably to take 
him into favour. Nor was he deceived, 


as he shortly after received a message 
from the King, by Lord Arlington, 
who, in his Majesty’s name, desired 
that the Duke would forgive Blood, as 
there were certain state reasons, which 
he was commanded to mention, which 
rendered it expedient that his life 


should be spared. Ormonde replied— 
“that-if the King forgave him for steal- 
ing his crown, he might easily forgive 
the attempt upon his life ; and since it 
was his Majesty's pleasure, that was a 
sufficient reason for him, and his lord- 
~~ might, therefore, spare the rest.” 
ut Ossory was not so easily propi- 
tiated. He could not divest himself of 
the persuasion that Buckingham was 
at the bottom of the plot against his 
father’s life ; and entering the royal 
apartment one aay. while that noble- 
man was standing beside the King, his 
colour rose, and he said to him—* My 
Lord, I know well that you afe at the 
bottom of this late attempt of Blood 
upon my father ; and, therefore, I give 
you this warning, if my father comes 
to a violent end, by sword or pistol— 
if he dies by the hand of a ruffian, or 
the more secret way of poison—Z shall 
consider you as the assassin. I shall 
treat you as such, and wherever I meet 
you, I shall pistol you, though you 
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stood by the King’s chair; and I tell 
you this, in his Majesty’s presence, that 
ou may be sure I shall keep my word.” 

e leave the sticklers for court eti- 
quette to criticise the conduct of this 
young nobleman at their leisure—sim- 
ply premising, that, in our belief, it 
may have prevented the murder of the 
Duke of Ormonde. 

But, if he was not dead, he was bu- 
ried, and that ought to have, in some 
degree, satisfied his enemies. By no- 
thing were they more amazed than by 
the fact, that all the mortifications 
which they threw in his way, did not 
make him crouch to them, ordrive him 
to offend the King, and join with the 
disaffected. His position, indeed, was 
one in which he could only be borne 
up by the sustaining influence of a good 
conscience. The various attempts 
which had been made to injure him, 
by charges which all proved either un- 
founded or frivolous, served only to 
vlace his solid judgment and his ster- 
ling integrity in a stronger light ; and 
Charles himself could not but respect 
the man whom no mortifications could 
affront, and who had performed, in dif- 
ficult times, so many services for his 
country. On one occasion the King, 
deviating from his long reserve, drew 
him aside, at court, and asked him how 
he liked his conferring of the seals on 
Lord Shaftesbury ? Ormonde replied, 
“that he was a very proper person with 
whom to entrust them, of he knew how 
to get them back again.” 

“ IT am,” he used to say, “like an old 
rusty clock—laid by ; but that points 
right once, at least, in the four-and- 
twenty hours, and so it may fare with 
me.” It might have been more fitly 
said, that his loyalty was 


“ True, as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shone upon.” 


But an agreeable surprise awaited 
him, when he was informed suddenly 
by the King, who had not spoken to 
him for nearly a year, that he intended 
to come and sup with him that even- 
ing. Ormonde received his Majesty as 
if nothing had ever occurred to inter- 
tupt the good understanding between 
them ; and they passed a most agreea- 
ble evening, conversing upon almost 
every topic but that which might be 
supposed to have, in an meme man- 
ner, engrossed their attention. No 
eclaircissement whatever took place, re- 
specting the causes of Charles’s long 
estrangement ; but before they sepa- 
rated, the King distinctly apprised him 
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of his intention of employing him again 
as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

We can imagine the sudden change 
which this unexpected announcement 
produced in the aspect of his court ac- 

uaintances. But he was, compara- 
tively, little affected by it. He had 
experienced too many vicissitudes, not 
to look, in adversity, for a change for 
the better; and to be prepared, in 
mney. for a change for the worse.* 

ew cures and new anxieties, he knew, 
awaited him, with the honours of go- 
vernment. His increasing infirmities 
admonished him, that the period of his 
active services was drawing nigh ;— 
and something which he could not fail 
to have observed—of the temper of the 
times, and the ways of the court—made 
him apprehensive that emergencies 
were not very unlikely to arise, during 
which it would be very difficult for him 
to serve the country, without a loss of 
confidence ; or to obey the King, with- 
out a compromise of honaur. How- 
ever, his resolve was to «lo his duty, 
like a loyal subject, “while it was yet 
day ;” and, in any difficulties which 
might arise, to trust to the guidance 
and the protection of Providence. 

When he came to Jreland, he found 
abundance of occupation, in supplying 
the neglects, and remedying the mis- 
managements, of former administra- 
tions. The revenue was to be put on 
a better footing—the army was to be 
re-organized—the fortified places were 
to be put into a state of defence ; and 
much was to be done to satisfy the 
compluints, and to allay the apprehen- 
sions, of all classes of the people.— 
Great alarm had been felt by the Pro- 
testant interest, at attempts which were 
made to shake the foundations of the 
act of settlement; and the disposition 
manifested by the fanatical party to in- 
crease the severity of the penal laws, 
caused a feeling of perilous insecurity 
amongst all the Roman Catholic inha- 
bitants of the kingdom. 

It was while Ormonde was busied in 
devising the measures best calculated 
to meet the complicated difficulties by 
which he was surrounded, that England 
was convulsed by the explosion of the 
Popish plot. It would be wholly fo- 
reign to our purpose to enter upon the 
details of that melancholy and disgust- 
ing imposture, by which the credulity 
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of a generous le was so sadly 
abused. But any distrust of the nar. 
ratives then cireulated, from the evi. 
dence of Outes and Tongue, would 
have been deemed littleyshort of mis. 
prision of treason ; and Ormonde’s ene. 
mies, Shaftesbury amongst the rest, 
looked eagerly for some opportunity of 
shaping an accusation against him.— 
But he afforded them none. Every 
wise precaution—by which the plot, if 
real, might be detected and defeated. 
was taken by him; and that, with a 
vigilance that was unrelaxed by the 
conviction which was more and more 
bronght home to him every hour, that 
the whole was a base and fiendish de- 
lusion, But he was himself closely 
watched ; and any conduct that could 
be construed even into indifference on 
his part, might literally have proved 
his ruin. 

Even all his vigour and all his pru- 
dence did not prevent Shaftesbury from 
hazarding against him dark insinua- 
tions in the House of Lords, which 
provoked his noble son, Ossory, to 
make the memorable reply, which, if 
he had never done anything else, would 
have secured hima niche in history.— 
Having vindicated Ormonde from the 
aspersions of his adversary, the gallant 
young nobleman thus proceeded :— 


“ Having spoke of what he has done, 
I presume, with the same truth, to tell 
your lordships what he has not done. He 
never advised the breaking of the triple 
league ; he never advised the shutting up 
of the exchequer; he never advised the 
declaration for a toleration; he never 
advised the falling out with the Dutch, 
and the joining with France ; he was not 
the author of that most excellent position 
of Delenda est Carthago, that Holland, a 
Protestant country, should, contrary to 
the true interest of England, be totally 
destroyed, 1 beg your lordships will be 
so just, as to judge of my father, and of 
all men, according to their actions and 
counsels,” 


Ormonde had, hitherto, been prospe- 
rous in his children. With the excep- 
tion of one who had died of early ex- 
cesses, and others whom he lost in child- 
hood, they had all formed suitable al- 
liances, and were multiplying in power 
and in affluence around him. This 
constituted the great compensating 


* « Sperat infestis, metuit secundis, 
Alteram sortem, bene preparatum 
Pectus.” 


Horace. 
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dispensation, which cheered him during 
those dreary years when he was under 
acloud at court. But now, when he 
was restored to the favour of the King, 
he was doomed to experience bereave- 
ments by which he was penetrated with 
anguish, and his grey hairs well nigh 
brought with sorrow to the grave. The 
reader may well believe that no lan- 
guage of ours could convey what such 
a father as Ormonde must have felt, 
when the heavy tidings reached him 
that his son, Ossory, was no more.— 
Well, after such an event, might he 
have been indifferent to earth and its 
concerns. But, nevertheless, with a 
bleeding heart, he addressed himself to 
the duties of his high station ; and the 
prayer which we subjoin below, and 
which he composed while the sense of 
his great affliction was still keen and 
fresh within him, will show how and 
where it was that he sought and found 
consolation.* 

The Rye-house plot, as it was called, 
now began to thicken ; and the perju- 
ries which had been employed so un- 
scrupulously by the fanatics against 
their adversaries, now were turned 
against themselves. This is, in all re- 

ects, the most humiliating period of 
the history of England. 


Charles found Ormonde of conside- 


rable use in counteracting, by his in- 
fluence in the city, the machinations of 
Shaftesbury, who had recently, by the 
partiality of a factious sheriff and a 
packed jury, had a most flagitious tri- 
umph over law and justice ; and was 
sustained in his determination to take 
vigorous measures for breaking the 
power of the noble demagogue, by the 
advice of his lord lieutenant, who truly 
represented to him, and showed him, 
by a reference to the past, that half 
measures would be worse than useless. 
Soon after this, Shaftesbury died ;—a 
memorable example of great talents, 
undirected by sound principles, and 
wasted upon projects of grasping, tur- 
bulent, and unsatisfied ambition; a 
warning, as Carte justly and finely ob- 
serves, to “all politicians, who, deviat- 
ing from virtue, integrity, and duty, 
fancy that eorr can supply the place 
of wisdom, and that schemes, founded 
on injustice—which, whatever it pro- 
miseth, is policy but for a day—are 
preferable to those maxims and rules 
of right and justice, which are the po- 
licy of an omniscient God, who sees 
into the depths of all futurity—who 
liath fixed them as the standard of true 
wisdom—and, in pity to the short-sight- 
ed views of men, who, taking up in the 
immediate, seldom look into the remo- 


adore thy justice, and magnify thy mercy and goodness, in that thou hast taken from 
me and to thyself, my dear and beloved son. My sins have called for this correction, 
and thou didst hold thy hand till thy patience was justly wearied by my continual 
and unrepented transgressions ; thou gavest thy blessed Son for my redemption, and 
that such redemption offered on the cross for me might not be fruitless, thou hast 
sent this affliction to call me to repentance, and to make me inwardly consider and 
behold that Saviour whom my accursed sins have nailed to the cross, and pierced to 
the heart. 

From my childhood to my declined age, thou hast made use of all thy wondrous 
and manifold methods of drawing me, a sinner, to amendment and obedience; but, 
alas! how, hitherto, have they been in vain? ‘Thou madest me prosperous and un- 
successful, poor and rich; thou broughtest me into dangers, and gavest me deliver- 
ance; thou leddest me into exile, and broughtest me home with honour; and yet 
none of thy dispensations have had their natural or reasonable effect upon me; they 
have been resisted, and overcome by an obdurate sensuality. So that if, in thy infi- 
nite mercy, thou wilt yet make any further experiment upon me, and not leave me 
to myself, the most heavy of all judgments, what can I expect, but that afflictions 
should be accumulated till my grey hairs be brought with sorrow to the grave?— 
This, O Lord, is my portion, and it is justly due to me; I lay my mouth in the 
dust, and humbly submit myself to it—yet, gracious God, give me leave with comfort 
to remember, that thy mercy is infinite, and over all thy works. In that mercy, and 
in the merits of Jesus Christ my Saviour, look upon me; turn thy face to me, and 
thy wrath from me. Let this sore affliction melt or break my heart ; let it melt it 
into godly sorrow, or let the hardness of it be even broken by yet heavier calamities. 
However, at last return, O Lord, and heal me, and leave a blessing behind thee, 
The blessing of a true repentance, and a constant amendment, the blessing of fervent 
devotion, of universal obedience to thy holy laws, and of unshaken perseverance in the 
ways of thee, my God. 

This I beg in the name, and for the sake, of the all-sufficient sacrifice and merits of 
my blessed eemer, in the words he hath left us to pray. 
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ter consequences of things, hath given 
them for the invariable and unerring 
guides of human conduct to the end of 
the world.” 

The remaining events in the life of 
the illustrious subject of this sketch, 
are briefly told. Charles’s popish pro- 
jects and French predilections had ne- 
ver received countenance from Or- 
monde ; and as many things must be 
done in Ireland to which he never 
could be induced to Jend a hand, it was 
determined to remove him from his go- 
vernment, and the order commanding 
his recall was one of the last acts of the 
king. 

James the Second was even more 
express and imperative in divesting 
him of the viceregal office. The throne 
was now filled by a Popish sovereign, 
whose notions of prerogative ran very 
high ; and who conceived that, by his 
dispensing power, he could easily an- 
nihilate any opposition which might 
be made to the measures by which he 
hoped, in no long time, to render the 
religion of the monarch the religion of 
the people. One of Ormonde’s last 
acts, in a public capacity, was to oppose 
this dispensing power, when he sought 
to intrude a Roman Catholic—one An- 
drew Popham—into the charter-house 
as a pensioner, without taking the 
oaths of supremacy and allegiance.— 
Ormonde was in the majority by whom 
this attempt, the precursor of his other 
still more violent and unconstitutional 
efforts of arbitrary power, was defeated. 

But his days were numbered. His 
infirmities had now so sensibly increas- 
ed, as to render his entire withdrawal 
from public business a matter of neces- 
sity ; and he was carried, by his own 
desire, to a pleasant seat in Dorsetshire, 
called Kingston Hall, where he hoped 
to benefit by the air. But here he was 
seized with a fever, which, although it 
was not immediately fatal, yet so shat- 
tered his feeble constitution, that he 
never recovered its effects. Perceiving 
his end approach, he desired that pre- 
parations should be made for adminis- 
tering to him the holy sacrament, and 
named those whom he desired to par- 
ticipate with him in that sacred ordi- 
nance; and as his strength began to 
decline faster than he had apprehended, 
he hastened the time of communicat- 
ing, and received the sacrament in the 
evening, instead of the next morning, 
with a depth and fervour of sincerity 
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suited to the occasion. ‘This being 
over, he conversed, for some time, fy- 
miliarly with his servants, lamenti 
that it was not in his power to show, 
by any solid tokens of his regard, how 
much he valued their services. Being 
somewhat fatigued by this effort, when 
the servants were dismissed, he desired 
to be laid down on his bed. In a few 
moments he breathed his last.* 

The length to which this sketch has 
extended, renders it wholly unnecessa- 
ry, as well as impossible, to enlarge 
upon the character of this distinguished 
man. He seems to have lived only 
for the purpose of exemplifying cou- 
rage, wisdom, justice, truth, unspotted 
loyalty, sincere religion, incorrupti- 
ble integrity, and untainted honour. 
Ormonde might have been king of 
Ireland, had he sided with the nuncio, 
and abjured his religion. He might 
have been anything he pleased under 
Cromwell, had he cast away his alle- 
giance to his King. After the Resto- 
ration, had he accommodated himself 
to the views and the measures of 
Charles, no one of the Cabal could 
have obtained so absolute an ascendan- 
cy over the gay and dissipated mo- 
narch, as he might have with ease com- 
manded. And had he fallen in with 
the views of Shaftesbury and the re- 
publicans, and sacrificed his sense of 
duty to the attainment of personal ob- 
jects, his influence in the country, as 
well as his great abilities, would have 
rendered his success almost as certain 
as it would be deplorable. The read- 
er has seen how he conducted bimself 
through life. He has seen the labours 
he underwent, the dangers he braved, 
the reproaches he suffered, the tempta- 
tions he resisted, the fortitude he exhi- 
bited, and the ingratitude he experienc- 
ed, while he devoted himself, in per- 
fect single-mindedness, to what he be- 
lieved to be the cause of his country 
and his God. And has he not his 
rewarl ? Where is Buckingham ?— 
where is Shaftesbury ?—where is the 
vacillating and profligate Charles ?— 
where is the arbitrary and bigoted 
James, now—to throw a shade across 
the splendour of that brilliant reputa- 
tion to which he looked forward, in the 
darkest hours of his earthly troubles and 
sufferings, as the sure, though distant, 
recompense for perseverance in a cause 
of loyalty and virtue? He nas his re- 
ward. e “lies well in the chronicle.” 


* His death took place in the July of 1688, he being then in his 77th year; had 
he lived until the October following, he would have completed his 78th. 
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THE © WILL BE TRUMPS AGAIN. 


Written by, no matter who—and sung, no matter where—on the anniversary of, 
no matter what.— December, 1837. 


Tune— Good night and joy be wi’ you a’.” 


There was a time, when ’twas no crime 
To give the grateful thought its sway, _ 
When none need shrink, who wished to drink 
The deeds of many a glorious day. 
But Popish pow’r in evil hour, 
O’er all has cast her galling chain ; 
Yet bide a wee, and you will see, 
How the © will be trumps again. 


The night is dark, no friendly spark 
Is glimm'ring through its cheerless gloom 
Nor moon, nor star beams forth from far, 
The path of danger to illume. 
Yet still the ray of kindling day, 
Once more will brighten hill and plain, 
So bide a wee, and you will see 
How the © will be trumps again. 


Behold, before the billows’ roar, 
Yon shatter'd bark is borne away ; 
The furious gale has rent each sail, 
The yawning surges claim their prey. 
Yet there’s a Pow’r in that dread hour, 
Will still the tempest, calm the main ; 
Then bide a wee, and you will see. 
How the } will be trumps again. 


Thick flew the balls round Derry walls, 
Beleaguer’d by the ruthless foe ; 

And famine pale bade stout hearts quail, 
And Death in ev'ry form of woe. 

Yet still she clung to hope, and flung 
Defiance forth, nor hop’d in vain ; 

Thus, bide a wee, and you will see, 
How the © will be trumps again. 


But, away with care, and dark despair! 
Each thought of grief and suffering sore, 
We'll put to flight, this festive night, 
That celebrates the days of yore. 
The glorious day is on its way, 
The brightest in Victoria’s reign, 
The day of glee to the bold and free, 
When the © shall be trumps again. 


FiITzsTEWART. 
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THE GHOST AND THE BONE-SETTER. 


In looking over the papers of my late 
valued and respected friend, Francis 
Purcell, who for nearly fifty years dis- 
charged the arduous duties of a parish 
priest in the south of Ireland, I met 
with the following document. It is 
one of many such, for he was a curious 
and industrious collector of old local 
traditions—a commodity in which the 
quarter where he resided mightily 
abounded. The collection and ar- 
rangement of such legends was, as 
long as I can remember him, his hobby; 
but I had never learned that his love 
of the marvellous and whimsical had 
carried him so far as to prompt him to 
commit the results of his enquiries to 
writing, until, in the character of resi- 
duary legatee, his will put me in pos- 
session of all his manuscript papers. 
To such as may think the composing of 
such productions as these inconsistent 
with the character and habits of a 
country priest, it is necessary to ob- 
serve, that there did exist a race of 
priests—those of the old school, a race 
now nearly extinct—whose habits, were 
from many causes more refined, and 
whose tastes more literary than are 
those of the alumni of Maynooth. 

It is perhaps necessary to add that 
the superstition illustrated by the fol- 
lowing story, namely, that the corpse 
last buried is obliged, during his junio- 
rity of interment, to supply his brother 
tenants of the church-yard in which he 
lies, with fresh water to allay the 
burning thirst of purgatory, is prevalent 


throughout the south of Ireland. The 
writer can vouch for a case in which 
a respectable and wealthy farmer, on 
the borders of Tipperary, in tenderness 
to the corns of his departed helpmate, 
enclosed in her coffin two pair of 
brogues, a light and a heavy, the one 
for dry, the other for sloppy weather ; 
seeking thus to mitigate the fatigues of 
her inevitable perambulations in pro- 
curing water, and administering it to 
the thirsty souls of purgatory. Fierce 
aud desperate conflicts have ensued in 
the case of two funeral parties ap- 
proaching the same church-yard to- 
gether, each endeavouring to secure to 
his own dead priority of sepulture, and 
a consequent immunity from the tax 
levied upon the pedestrain powers of 
the last comer. An instance not long 
since occurred, in which one of two such 
parties, through fear of losing to their 
deceased friend this inestimable ad- 
vantage, made their way to the church- 
yard by a short cut, and in violation of 
one of their strongest prejudices, actu- 
ally threw the coffin over the wall, lest 
time should be lost in making their 
entrance through the gate. Innumer- 
able instances of the same kind might 
be quoted, all tending to shew how 
strongly, among the peasantry of the 
south, this superstition is entertained. 
However, I shall not detain the reader 
further, by any prefatory remarks, but 
shall proceed to lay before him the fol- 
lowing:— 


EXTRACT FROM THE MS. PAPERS OF THE LATE REV, FRANCIS PURCELL, 
OF DRUMCOOLAGH. 


“TI tell the following particulars, as 
nearly as I can recollect them, in the 
words of the narrator. It may be ne- 
cessary to observe that he was what is 
termed a well-spoken man, having. for 
a considerable time instructed. the in- 
genious youth of his native parish in 
such of the liberal arts and sciences as 
he found it convenient to profess—a 
circumstance which may account for 
the occurrence of several bie words, in 
the course of this narrative, more dis- 
tinguished for euphonious effect, than 
for correctness of application. I pro- 
ceed then, without further preface, to 
lay before you the wonderful adven- 
tures of Terry Neil.” 


“Why, thin, ‘tis a quare story, an’ 


as thrue as you're sittin’ there; and 
I’d make bould to say there isn’t a boy 
in the seven parishes could tell it 
better nor crickther than myself, for 
‘twas my father himself it happened to, 
an’ manys the time I heerd it out iv his 
own mouth; an’ I can say, an’ I’m 
proud av that same, my father’s word 
was as incredible as any squire’s oath 


in. the counthry; and so signs an’ if 


&@ poor man got into any unlucky 
throuble, he was the boy id go into the 
court an’ prove; but that dosen’t sig- 
nify—he was as honest and’as sober 
a man, barrin’ he was a little bit too 
partial to the glass, as you'd find in a 
day’s walk ; an’ there wasn’t the likes 
of him in the counthry round for nate 
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labourin’ an’ baan diggin’; and he was 
mighty handy entirely for carpenther’s 
work, and mendin’ ould spudethrees, 
an’ the likes i that. An’ so he tuck 
ap with bone-setting, as was most 
nathural, for none of them could come 
up to him ia mendin’ the leg iv a stool 
or a table; an’ sure, there never was 
a bone-setter got so much custom— 
man an’ child, young an’ ould—there 
never was such breakin’ and mendin’ 
of bones known in the memory of man. 
Well, Terry Neil, for that was my 
father’s name, began to feel his heart 

owin’ light, and his purse heavy ; an’ 

e took a bit iv a farm in Squire 
Phalim’s ground, just undher the ould 
castle, an’ a pleasant little spot it was ; 
an’ day an’ mornin’, poor ¢rathurs not 
able to put a foot to the ground, with 
broken arms and broken legs, id be 
comin’ ramblin’ in from all quarters to 
have their bones spliced up. Well, 
yer honour, all this was as well as well 
could be; but it was customary when 
Sir Phelim id go any where out iv the 
country, for some iv the tinants to sit 
up to watch in the ould castle, just for 
a kind of a compliment to the ould 
family—an’ a mighty unpleasant com- 
pliment it was for the tinants, for there 
wasn’t a man of them but knew there 
was some thing quare about the ould 
castle. The neighbours had it, that 
the squire’s ould grandfather, as good 
a gintleman, God be with him, as I 
heer'd, as ever stood in shoe leather, 
used to keep walkin’ about in the 
middle iv the night, ever sinst he 
bursted a blood vessel pullin’ out a 
cork out iv a bottle, as you or I might 
be doin’, and will too, plase God; but 
that'dosen’t signify. So, as I was say- 
in’, the ould squire used to come down 
out of the frame, where his picthur was 
hung up, and to brake the bottles and 
glasses, God be marciful to us all, an’ 
dhrink all he could come at—an’ small 
blame to him for that same ; and then 
if any of the family id be comin’ in, he 
id be up again in his place, looking as 
quite an’ innocent as if he didn’t know 
any thing about it—the mischievous 
ould chap. 

“ Well your honour, as I was sayin’, 
one time the family up at the castle 
was stayin’ in Dublin for a week or 
two; and so as usual, some of the 
tenants had to sit up in the castle, and 
the third: night it kem to my father’s 
turn. ‘ Oh, tare an ouns,’ says he unto 
himself, ‘an’ must I sit up all night, 
and that ould vagabond of a sperit, 
glory be to God,’ says he, ‘ serenading 
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through the house, an’ doin’ all sorts 
iv mischief.’ However, there was no 
gettin’ aff, and so he put a bould fuce 
on it, an’ he went up at night-fall with 
a bottle of pottieen, and another of 
holy wather. 

“It was rainin’ smart enough, an’ 
the evenin’ was darksome and gloomy, 
when my father got in ; and what with 
the rain he got, and the holy wather 
he sprinkled on himself, it wasn’t long 
till he had to swallee a cup iv the 

ttieen, to keep the cowld out iv his 

art. It was the ould steward, Law- 
rence Connor, that opened the door— 
and he an’ my father wor always very 
great. So when he seen who it was, 
an’ my father tould him how it was his 
tnrn to watch in the castle, he offered 
to sit up along with him; and you 
may be sure my father wasn’t sorry for 
that same. So says Larry, 

“* We'll have a bit iv fire in the 
parlour,’ says he. 

“* An’ why not in the hall ? says my 
father, fur he knew that the squire’s 
picthur was hang in the parlour. 

“© No fire can be lit in the hall,’ says 
Lawrence, ‘for there’s an ould jack- 
daw’s nest in the chimney.’ 

“* Oh thin, says my father, ‘let us 
stop inthe kitchen, for it’s very umpro- 
per for the likes iv me to be sittin’ in 
the parlour,’ says he. 

“Oh, Terry, that can’t be,’ says 
Lawrence ; ‘if we keep up the ould 
custom at all, we may as well keep it 
up properly,’ says he. 

“* Divil sweep the ould custom,’ sa 
my father—to himself, do ye mind, for 
he didn’t like to let Lawrence see that 
he was more afeard himself. 

“*QOh, very well, says he. ‘I’m 
agreeable, Lawrence,’ says he ; and so 
down they both went to the kitchen, 
until the fre id be lit in the parlour— 
an’ that same wasn’t long doin’. 

“ Well, your honour, they soon wint 
up again, an’ sat down mighty com- 
fortable by the parlour fire, and they 
beginn’d to talk, an’ to smoke, an’ to 
dhrink a small taste iv the pottieen ; 
and, moreover, they had a good rousing 
fire of bogwood and turf, to warm their 
shins over. 

“ Well, sir, as I was sayin’ they kep 
convarsin’ and smokin’ together most 
agreeable, until Lawrence beginn’d to 
get sleepy, as was but nathural for 

im, for he was an ould sarvint man, 
and was used to a great dale iv sleep. 
“*Sure it’s impossible, says my 
father, ‘ it’s gettin’ sleepy you are 7?’ 
“ «Qh, divila taste,’ says Larry, ‘I'm 
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only shuttin’ my eyes, says he, ‘to 
keep out the parfume of the tibacky 
smoke, that’s makin’ them wather,’ says 
he. * So don’t you mind other people’s 
business,’ says he stiff enough, (for he 
had a mighty high stomach av his own, 
(rest his sowl,) and go on,’ says he, 
‘ with your story, for I’m listenin’, says 
he, shuttin’ down his eyes. 

“ Well, when my father seen spakin’ 
was no use, he went on with his story. 
—By the same token, it was the story 
of Jim Soolivan and his ould goat he 
was tellin’—an’ a pleasant story it is— 
an’ there was so much divarsion in it, 
that it was enough to waken a dor- 
mouse, let alone to pervint a Christian 
goin’ asleep. But, faix, the way my 
father tould it, I believe there never 
was the likes heerd sinst nor before, 
for he bawled out every word av it, as 
if the life was fairly leavin’ him, thry- 
ing to keep ould Larry awake ; but, 
faix, it was no use, for the hoorsness 
came an him, an’ before he kem to the 
end of his story, Larry O’Connor be- 
ginned to snore like a bagpipes. 

“«* Oh, blur an’ agres,’ says my father, 
‘isn’t this a hard case, says he, ‘that 
ould villain, lettin’ on to be my friend, 
and to’go asleep this way, an’ us both 


in the very room with a sperit,’ says 


he. ‘The crass o’ Christ about us,’ 
says he; and with that he was goin’ 
to shake Lawrence to waken him, but 
~ he just remimbered if he roused him, 
that he’d surely go off to his bed, an’ 
lave him complately alone, an’ that id 
be by far worse. 

“*QOh thin,’ says my father, ¢ I'll not 
disturb the poor boy. It id be neither 
friendly nor good-nathured, says he, 
‘to tormint him while he is asleep,’ 
says he; ‘only I wish I was the same 
way, myself, says he. 

“ An’ with that he beginned to walk 
up an’ down, an’ sayin’ his prayers, 
until he worked himself into a sweat, 
savin’ your presence. But it was all 
no good; so he dhrunk about a pint 
of sperits, to compose his mind. 

“* Oh, says he, ‘ I wish to the Lord 
I was as asy in my mind as Larry 
there. Maybe,’ says he, ‘if I thried I 
could goasleep ;’ an’ with thathe pulled 
a big arm-chair close beside Lawrence, 
an’ settled himself in it as well as he 
could. 

« But there was one quare thing I 
forgot to tell you. He couldn't help, 
in spite av himself, lookin’ now an’ thin 
at the picthur, an’ he immediately ob- 
sarved that the eyes av it was follyin’ 
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him about, an’ starin’ at him, an’ wink. 
in’ at him, wherever he wint. * Oh, 
says he, when he seen that, ‘it’sa poor 
chance I have,’ says he; ‘an’ bad luck 
was with me the day I kem into this 
unforthunate place, says he ; ‘ but any 
way there’s no use in bein’ freckened 
now,’ says he; ‘for if I am to die, I 
“ye as well parspire undaunted,’ says 
e. 
“ Well, your honour, he thried to 
keep himself quite an’ asy, an’ he 
thought two or three times he might 
have wint asleep, but for the way the 
storm was groanin’ and creekin’ through 
the great heavy branches outside, an’ 
whistlin’ through the ould chimnies iy 
the castle. Well, afther one great roar- 
in’ blast iv the wind, you'd think the 
walls iv the castle was just goin’ to fall, 
quite an’ clane, with the shakin’ iv it. 
All av a suddint the storm stopt, as si- 
lent an’ as quite as if it was a July 
evenin’. Well, your honour, it wasn’t 
stopped blowin’ for three minnites, be- 
fore he thought he hard a sort iv a 
noise over the chimney-piece ; an’ with 
that my father just opened his eyes 
the smallest taste in life, an’ sure enough 
he seen the ould squire gettin’ out iv 
the picthur, for all the world as if he 
was throwin’ aff his ridin’ coat, until 
he stept out clane an’ complate, out av 
the chimly-piece, an’ thrun himself 
down an the floor. Well, the slieveen 
ould chap—an’ my father thought it was 
the dirtiest turn iv all—before he be- 
ginned to do anything out iv the way, 
he stopped, for a while, to listen wor 
they both asleep ; an’ as soon as he 
thought all was quite, he put out his 
hand, and tuck hould iv the whiskey 
bottle, an’ dhrank at laste a pint iv it. 
Well, your honour, when he tuck his 
turn out iv it, he settled it back mighty 
cute intirely, in the very same spot it 
was in before. An’ he beginn’d to 
walk up an’ down the room, lookin’ as 
sober an’ as solid as if he never done 
the likes at all. An’ whinever he went 
apast my father, he thought he felt a 
great scent of brimstone, an’ it was that 
that freckened him entirely; for he 
knew it was brimstone that was burned 
in hell, savin’ your presence. At any 
rate, he often heer’d it from Father 
Murphy, an’ he had a right to know 
what belonged to it—he’s dead since, 
God rest him. Well, your honour, m 
father was asy enough until the sperit 
kem past him ; so close, God be mar- 
ciful to us all, that the smell iv the sul- 
phur tuck the breath clane out iv him ; 
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an’ with that he tuck such a fit iv 
eoughin’, that it al-a-most shuck him 
out iv the chair he was sittin’ in. 

«“* Ho, ho!’ says the squire, stoppin’ 
short about two steps aff, and turnin’ 
round facin’ my father, ‘is it you that’s 
in it ?—an’ how's all with you, Terry 
Neil ?” 

“* At your honour’s sarvice,’ says my 
father (as well as the fright id Jet him, 
for he was more dead than alive), ‘an’ 
it’s proud I am to see your honour to- 
night,’ says he. 

“Terence, says the squire, ‘ you're 
arespectable man (an’ it was thrue for 
him), an industhrious, sober man, an’ 
an example of inebriety to the whole 
parish,’ says he. 

“« Thank your honour, says my fa- 
ther, gettin’ courage, ‘you were al- 
ways a civil spoken gintleman, God 
rest your honour.’ 

“*Rest my honour, says the spe- 
rit (fairly gettin’ red in the face with 
the madness), ‘Rest my honour? 
says he. ‘ Why, you ignorant spal- 
peen,’ says he, . mane, niggarly 
ignoramush, says he, ‘where did you 
lave your manners?’ says he. ‘If I 


am dead, it’s no fault iv mine,’ says 
he; ‘an’ it’s not to be thrun in my 


teeth at every hand’s turn, by the likes 
iv you,’ says he, stampin’ his foot an 
the flure, that you’d think the boords 
id smash undher him. 

“*QOh, says my father, ‘I’m only a 
foolish, ignorant, poor man,’ says he. 

“« You're nothing else,’ says the 
squire ; ‘but any way,’ says he, ‘it’s 
not to be listenin’ to your gosther, nor 
convarsin’ with the likes iv you, that I 
came up—down I mane, says he,— 
(an’ as little as the mistake was, my fa- 
ther tuck notice iv it) ‘ Listen to me 
now, Terence Neil, says he, ‘I was 
always a good masther to Pathrick 
Neil, your grandfather, says he. 

“Tis thrue for your honour,’ says 
my father. 

“And, moreover, I think I was al- 
ways a sober, riglar gintleman, says the 
squire. 

“* That's your name, sure enough,’ 
says my father (though it was a big lie 
for him, but he could not help it). 

“* Well? says the sperit, ‘although 
I was as sober as most men—at laste 
as most gintlemen’—says he; ‘an’ 
though I was at different pariods a most 
extempory Christian, and most chari- 
table and inhuman to the poor, says 
he; ‘forall that I’m not as asy where 
Iam now,’ says he, ‘as I had a right 
to expect,’ says he. 
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“* An’ more’s the pity,’ says my fa- 
ther ; ‘maybe your honour id wish to 
have a word with Father Murphy ?’ 

“*Hould your tongue, you mishera- 
ble bliggard,’ says the squire ; ‘ it’s not 
iv my sow! I’m thinkin’-—an’ I won- 
dher you'd have the impitence to talk 
to a gintleman consarnin’ his sow) ;— 
and when I want ¢hat fixed, says he, 
slappin’ his thigh, ‘ I’ll go to them that 
knows what belongs to the likes,’ says 
he. ‘It’s not my sowl,’ says he, sit- 
tin’ down opposite my father ; ‘it’s not 
my sowl that’s annoyin’ me most—I’m 
unasy on my right leg, says he, ‘that 
I bruck at Glenvarloch cover the day 
I killed black Barney.’ 

“(My father found out afther, it was a 
favourite horse that fell undher him, 
afther leapin’ the big fince that runs 
along by the glen.) 

“«T hope,’ says my father, ‘ rom ho- 
nour’s not unasy about the killin’ iv 
him ? 

“* Hould your tongue, ye fool,’ said 
the squire, ‘an’ I'll tell you why I’m 
anasy au my leg,’ says he. ‘In the 
place, where I spend most iv my time,’ 
says he, ‘except the little leisure I 
have for lookin’ about me here,’ says 
he, ‘I have to walk a great dale more 
than I was ever used to,’ says he, ‘and 
by far more than is good for me ei- 
ther,’ says he; ‘for I must tell you, 
says he, ‘the people where I am is 
anecommonly fond iv could wather, for 
there is nothin’ betther to be had ; aw’, 
moreover, the weather is hotter than 
is altogether plisint, says he; ‘and 
I’m appinted, says he, ‘ to assist in 
carryin’ the wather, an’ gets a mighty 
poor share iv it myself,’ says he, ‘an’ 
a mighty throublesome, warin’ job it is, 
I can tell you, sayshe; ‘for they’re 
all iv them surprisingly dhry, an’ 
dhrinks it as fast as my legs can carry 
it, says he; ‘but what kills me in- 
pao says he, ‘is the wakeness in 
my leg, says he, ‘an’ I want you to 
give it a pull or two to bring it to 
shape,’ says he, ‘and that’s the long 
an’ the short iv it,’ says he. 

“* Oh, plase your honour,’ says m 
father (for he didn’t like to handle the 
sperit at all), ‘I wouldn’t have the 
impitence to do the likes to your ho- 
nour,’ says he ; ‘it’s only to poor cra- 
thurs like myself I’d do it to, says he. 

“None iv your blarney,’ says the 
squire, ‘here’s my leg,’ says he, cock- 
in’ it up to him, ‘pull it for the bare 
life” says he ; ‘ an’ if you don’t, by the 
immortial powers ll not lave a bone 
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in your carcish I'll not powdher,’ 
says he. 

“ When my father heerd that, he 
seen there was no use in purtendin’, so 
he tuck hould iv the leg, an’ he kep 
pene’ an’ pullin’, till the sweat, God 

less us, beginned to pour down his 
face.” 

“* Pull, you divil,’ says the squire. 

“* At fyour sarvice,; your honour,’ 
says my father. 

“* Pull harder,’ says the squire. 

“ My father pulled like the divil. 

*<V'll take a little sup,’ says the 
squire, rachin’ over his hand to the 
bottle, ‘to keep up my courage,’ says 
he, lettin’ an to be very wake in him- 
self intirely. But, as cute as he 
was, he was out here, for he tuck 
the wrong one. ‘ Here’s to your good 
health, Terence, says he, ‘an’ now 
Se like the very divil, an’ with that 

e lifted the bottle of holy wather, but 
it was hardly to his mouth, whin he let 
a screech out, you'd think the room id 
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fairly split with it, an’ made one chuck 
that sent the leg clane aff his body in 
my father’s hands; down wint the 
squire over the table, an’ bang wint m 
father half way across the room on his 
back, upon the flure. Whin he kem 
to himself the cheerful mornin’ sun 
was shinin’ through the windy shut- 
thers, an’ he was lying flat an his back, 
with the leg iv one of the great ould 
chairs pulled clane out iv the socket 
an’ tight in his hand, pintin’ up to the 
ceilin’, an’ ould Larry fast asleep, an’ 
snorin’ as Joud as ever. My father 
wint that mornin’ to Father Murph , 
an’ from that to the day of his death, 
he never neglected confission nor 
mass, an’ what he tould was betther 
believed that he spake av it but sel- 
dom. An’, as for the squire, that is 
the sperit, whether it was that he did 
not like his liquor, or by rason iv the 
loss iv his leg, he was never known to 
walk again.” 


THE ORPHANS OF DUNASKER, 


By the Author of “ Hyacinth O'Gara,” “ Confessions of Honor Delany,” 
* Irish Priests and English Landlords,” &c. 
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IN WHICH A VISITOR COMES TO PRGGY M‘CLUSKER, AND THE GIRRA CAILLE SHEWS HER SIMPLICITY 
AND HER KINDLINB6S OF HEART. 


On a fine cold evening in March, 
while Peggy M‘Clusker was comforta- 
bly seated by a bright turf fire, con- 
versing with her cat, for want of more 
agreeable company, a stranger, well- 
clad in home manufacture, entered the 
house, with the usual salutation, “ God 


save all here,” which was answered 
with “ God save you kindly,” from the 
mistress of the house. e soon an- 
nounced himself as Valentine Durkin- 
dy, sister’s son to Denis M‘Clusker, her 
late husband. It was Ansty’s roguish 
brother. Peggy had not seen him 
since he was a child, and never desired 
to see him, on account of his treat- 
ment of his orphan sister. She had, 
moreover, often declared that one of 
the name should never cross the 
threshold ; but, want of hospitality 
was, in her eyes, the worst sin that 
a decent woman could commit; she, 
therefore, bid him welcome with some- 
thing approaching to cordiality of 
manner, and displaced the cat from 
her seat to offer itto him. Mr. Dur- 
kindy was at home ina very few mi- 
autes. He informed bis aunt that he 


had been ailing all the winter, with a 
complaint that nobody could tell what 
it was, only it made him restless and 
stupid—that he was advised to try 
what a little travelling and springwater 
would do for him, so he came off at 
once, to pass a fortnight, or there- 
abouts, with her, for the sake of his 
uncle Denis. 

“Troth, then, to my mind,” suid 
Peggy, “sending a man galloping all 
over the world, was a quare cure for 
restlessness. And, after all, why 
would you want to get shut of it, when 
it thrives so well with you? It can’t be 
much of an enemy to you, since it 
gives you so fine a adeus in your 
cheeks, and has put good wholesome 
flesh on your bones.” 

“I had another reason for calling 
here,” he said, without noticing his 
aunt’s remarks upon his state of 
health. “I wanted to look after that 
foolish Girra Caille of an Ansty, that 
stood in her own light when she left 
me. ae ou can tell me if she 
is alive, and in these parts yet.” 

“If she didn’t die.since the turn of 
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the day,” answered the old woman, 
earelessly, “she has a likelihood to be 
alive still; and, if she didn’t change 
her lodging since then, I wouldn’t be 
surprised if she was in the same place 
she always was.” 

«Tl engages: he said, “she often 
rued the day that she left the snug 
berth she had with me. It was shame, 
and nothing else, I know, that kep her 
from coming back long ago.” 

“ Why you see,” said the aunt, “she 
is a bit of an oddity, like myself. 
There is no accounting for fancy, and 
her’s gave a preference to pace and 

entility, and good living, and money 

in her pocket, before hardship, and 
starvation, and ignorance, and vulgar- 
ness, and blows, and ill-usage.” 

“ Ay,” he said, still determined to 
understand no more than he chose. 
* When she left my house what could 
she expect but to meet them sort of 
things? She must have been hard 
put to it, when she looked out for sar- 
vitude as an inheritance —what one 
of the family never did afore.” 

“ Well,” said Peggy, “it was her 
own doing. She and l tived here to- 


gether going on five years, like two 
pet lambs— prudent and agreeable, 


with plenty always to the fore, and 
nothing to do in the house, or out of 
the house, only exercise for the good 
of one’s health, till a gentlewoman be- 
low there, took a fancy to her, and would 
have her and no other—a woman, too, 
that may leave her a fortutie, any hour. 
There she is, ever since, eating and 
drinking like any queen, with a chest 
full of clothes, to last her these hun- 
dred years, beyant five pounds out at 
interest with the Colonel and Captain 
Somerville in the bank, besides money 
in hand for an occasion, as you may 
judge by a fine slip of a pig, without 
there, to the value of eight shillings, 
that she made myself a present of last 
Christmas, out of the way of a com- 
pliment.” 

Durkindy doubted the truth of this 
magnificent statement. He, however, 
deternined to let it pass, and to keep 
on good terms with his aunt, till he 
knew how far the connexion might be 
profitable to him. He, therefore, bore 
without retort, many a hard rub during 
the remainder of the evening, and 
soothed her so much, by his sense and 
forbearance, that before they retired 
for the night, she was not much disin- 
clined to have him for an inmate, 
while the promised visit lasted. 

. Ansty was apprised of his arrival 


early the next morning, She was, 
contrary to Peggy’s expectations, re- 
joiced to see her brother. Seven years 
of absence had obliterated many recol- 
lections which would have told sadly 
against him. She only remembered 
that she had known him as long as she 
knew herself—that he was her mo- 
ther’s son—and, consequently, had a 
natural claim upon her affection, parti- 
cularly when he proved his by taking 
so long a journey to enquire after her. 
She also felt something like pride in 
being able to prove to the world that 
she ‘had not dropped out of the sky— 
that she had somebody belonging to 
her—and that somebody, a very res- 
pectable looking man, at least so far 
as a new suit of clothes, a new hat, 
and a very white shirt, could bespeak 
respectability. 

urkindy began to giye his aunt 
credit for more veracity than he, at 
thought first consistent with probability, 
when the Girra Caille presented her- 
self before him in her best attire, put 
on for the occasion, her comb making 
a very handsome appearance on the 
tip-top of her head. Miss Tammy 
Goulding and other people of taste in 
Dunasker, objected to her dress as 
being so badly chosen, and so badly 
put on that she was a perfect carica- 
ture, when she took most pains to 
adorn herself; but her brother, who 
did not pretend to taste, was struck 
dumb with admiration, and some other 
feelings. He could judge of the arti- 
cles—all new, or, as good as new— 
and, the money’s worth altogether dis- 
played about her person, gave hima 
very grand idea of the meansat her dis- 
posal. In his own mind he determined 
that Mrs. M‘Clusker should not be the 
only gainer by her rise in the world. 
He could easily see that she had not 
only forgiven or forgotten old injuries, 
but that she was proud out of him, and, 
in his mind’s eye, already saw his wife 
dressed in her handsome pink and 
blue striped gown, and a few pound 
notes making their way out of the 
saving’s bank, into his pocket. He 
was too cunning even to hint at his 
expectations from her, at so early a 
stage of their renewed acquaintance, 
On the contrary, he began by acting 
the generous part by her. On their 
second interview, he treated her and 
his aunt to tea, and watched his op- 
portunity, when the old woman’s back 
was turned, to slip into her hand-a 
large lump of sugar candy, to regale 
herself with in private. 
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The way to Ansty’s heart was 
uickly opened. After a few days 

she began to wonder if he could be 
the same person who had, in former 
times, been the object of her fear 
and aversion. The only thing that 
annoyed her about him was the sudden 
intimacy which he formed with Bryan 
Garaway, contrary to her warnings, 
and the advice of his aunt. Some 
decent neighbours, who, through res- 
pect to Peggy, were willing to pay at- 
tention to her relation, were but coldly 
received, while the nailer was his cho- 
sen companion. All his spare time, 
which was every minute in the twen- 
ty-four hours not dedicated to eating 
and sleeping, were spent at the forge, 
the usual lounge of all the idle and 
disaffected in Dunasker. 

For this and other reasons, Peggy's 
good opinion did not keep pace with 
that of her nieee. In less than a 
week she began to wish that her guest 
might shorten his visit. There were 
inconsistencies about him which she 
could not explain to her own satisfac- 


tion; besides, some habits which, if 


indulged frequently, might tell against 
the character of her house, such as 
staying out to a very late hour in the 
night, and, not unfrequently, returning 
home in a state of intoxication. The 
object of his long journey, she could 
easily see, had no reference to his 
health, which was of the most robust 
nature; neither could she give the 
credit to his brotherly affection, after 
it had slept so many years ; she, there- 
fore, had an unpleasant misgiving that 
he found it convenient to abscond for 
a time, from his own neighbourhood. 
Now, Peggy would have harbored an 
outlaw, at any time, and thought it a 
meritorious action to save any unfortu- 
nate creature from the hands of justice, 
but she was afraid of Colonel Asker, 
who was apt to be inquisitive as to the 
strangers frequenting his village, and 
she did not feel so strong an interest in 
her nephew's welfare as to be willing 
to run the risk of offending her land- 
lord for his sake. Her native good 
breeding would not permit her to tell 
her suspicions plainly, or to express 
her idhes for his speedy departure ; 
she, therefore, threw out delicate hints, 
in the shape of stories about the colo- 
nel’s wonderful knowledge of what 
was going on far and near ; or of Cap- 
tain Somerville’s desperate wickedness 
towards night-boys and disturbers ; or 
of Miss Tammy Goulding’s tongue, 
that could tell every body’s business 





better than themselves. Still Valen- 
tine’s withers were unwrung. He lis- 
tened with calm indifference to her 
most terrific anecdotes, or pitied the 
poor people who had to do with ty- 
rants and busy bodies. 

She then tried another mode of 
obliquely intimating her desire of his 
absence. The weather was remark- 
ably fine, and the air dry and bracing, 
« just,” as she repeated every morning, 
“the most beautiful weather for a man 
that had a journey before him.” She 
often condoled with him upon the loss 
that a farming man like him must be 
at, by being from home at that busy 
season of the year; and expressed 
great apprehension that his health 
might suffer from anxiety about his 
fanily. “ The sorest brash that Denis 
ever had,” she said, “ was brought on 
by dreaming, one time that business 
kept him away nearly a week; and 
men of a family are always the same.” 
Valentine proved to be an exception 
to this rule. He had no uneasiness of 
any kind to prevent him enjoying his 
little recreation, so he kept his ground, 
unmoved by all her observations. 

Peggy, at length, considered that 
she might as well do the thing gen- 
teelly, by taxing her patience to the 
fortnight, which he originally mention- 
ed as the bounds of his stay. The 
“thereabouts” she determined not to 
understand, if it meant a day beyond 
that time, but to advise him, in a 
friendly way, never to wear out his 
welcome any where. She was re- 
warded for her forbearance ; for two 
days before the fortnight expired he 
introduced the subject of his own ac- 
cord, and talked of turning his face 
homeward, early the next morning. 

Mrs. M‘Clusker could searcely con- 
ceal her satisfaction, but she thought 
it necessary to say something civil and 
unmeaning, in the style of many other 
well-bred people, on like occasions. 
Thus—she wondered what could make 
him in such a hurry, and was sure that 
his people would not be uneasy if he 
stopped a little bit longer ; at the same 
time making every preparation to ex- 
peuite his departure. 

Ansty, for the second time in her life, 
experienced sorrow, unmixed with an 
worse feeling, on hearing this intelli- 
gence. It was not of a very over- 
whelming kind, but it was still sorrow, 
which required the back of her hand 
to be constantly brushed across her 
eyes, and her brother seized the fa- 
yourable moment to insinuate his wish 
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that she would send some little thing 
or aanns - way of a keepsake to 
the people at home. 

“ They won't bleeve me,” he suid 
«that you have any friendship for 
them at all, if I haven’t something to 
shew from your hand.” j 

As he expected, she received this as 
a compliment to herself, and consider- 
ed, for a few minutes, what article of 
her property would be most acceptable 
to his wife. She balanced for some 
time between her crooked comb, which 
cost eighteen pence, and a shawl, al- 
most as good as new, for which she 
had paid two shillings. The latter was 
at length offered as the most useful, 
and was very graciously accepted. 

“This is the very thing for my 
ouldest daughter, Katty,” he said. 
« But what'll 1 do with herself? She 
laid it on me to bring her a handsome 
coat—the very pattern of the one you 
wore Sunday last. Now, every penny 
of my little money is spent; and I 
wont know how to face her without 
one of the kind to stop her wicked 
tongue. She is a friendly woman, you 
know, and would think more of it 
coming from you nor if it walked 
stroight out of the shop to her.” 

The gown quickly followed the 
shawl ; and if he had asked them, every 
spare article of her dress would soon 
have been packed up in his bundle ; 
but he had a higher object in view 
than mere wearing apparel, however 
useful ; and, as she was in so generous 
a humour, he lost no time to bring it 
forward. 

“How I contrived to leave myself 
so bare,” he began, “is whut troubles 
me most. If a halfpenny would buy 
an estate, I haven't one in my posses- 
sion, with a long journey afore me. A 
man like me dont like to be under a 
compliment to a stranger; and that 
was what made me refuse the loan of 
forty or fifty shillings that Bryan Gara- 
way wanted, all out of his own head, 
to force on me not an hour back.” 

The Garra Caille was dull and easily 
duped by the appearance of kindness ; 
but she was not so devoid of under- 
standing, or so blinded by partiality, as 
to swallow every absurdity. She re- 
membered at how little cost she tra- 
velled the same road; and reminded 
him that five shillings would bear his 
charges handsomely, and leave some- 
thing in his pocket at the end of his 
ourney. 

Durkindy never contradicted her or 
his aunt, or attempted to disprove their 
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arguments. He kept to his point stea- 
dily whatever it was, and generally 
succeeded in silencing, if he could not 
convince them. 

“It struck me,” he continued, “ that 
pe would accommodate me with the 
oan of a couple of pounds, or maybe 
three, for a week or so. I would do 
the same any day by you; for one’s 
own flesh and blood is another thing 
entirely from strangers. Besides, I 
wouldn’t like to have it to tell how a 
sister of my own, that is likely to be 
the head of the family, would let me 
travel the road like a spalpeen, or be 
under a compliment for that penny to 
one that might think little of making 
a blowing-horn of it round the world.” 

He touched a string in unison with 
all Ansty’s feelings, good or bad. She 
was, by nature, generous; she was, 
also, affectionate, when there was a rea- 
sonable hope that ber affection would 
be returned; and she was as vain as 
the crow, who, to oblige the fox with a 
song, lost her dinner and got laughed 
at into the bargain. Her sisterly affee- 
tion, which had been awakened before, 
spoke strongly on the side of the loan; 
and truth compels us to tell that vanity 
was fast supplying arguments of equal 
strength, while she hesitated what to 


answer. Her brother followed up the 
advantage which he perceived he had 


gained by another attack directed skil- 
fully against her weak point. 

“ Bryan Garaway acted the part of 
a friendly man by me. I can say no 
other of. him if he was my worst 
enemy. But I wasn't thankful to him 
for one word he said; and that was, 
that you would let myself and all be- 
longing to me carry a bag before you 
would put your hand in your poohet, 
though it was breaking down with the 
woight of gold.” 

“Til make a liar of him this very 
minute,” said the Girra Caille, rising 
in haste. “Stay where you are till I 
come back; and you will show him 
more money nor all his twelvepenny 
nails would hammer for him in a quar- 
ter.” 

Her check-book was in the keeping 
of her mistress, who, much to her sur- 
prise refused to give it to her when 
she understood the manner in which 
the money was to be disposed of till 
she spoke with her aunt, who was im- 
mediately summoned to the consulta- 
tion. Mrs. Smith had never interfered 
in her concerns before; and had very 
unwillingly admitted the visits ‘of 
Peggy M‘Clusker when she came now 
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and then to consult her on her niece’s 
affairs; Ansty was, therefore, a little 

roud of the sensation which she and 

er money dealings caused. She pro- 
mised to be said and led by the advice 
of her friends, particularly when she 
was reminded by her mistress that she 
could not have her money without 
giving a fortnight’s previous notice at 
the bank. 

Peggy was outrageous when she 
heard of the Girra Caille’s folly. She 
recapitulated to Mrs. Smith the mani- 
fold injuries which she had suffered 
from the same man—his utter neglect 
of her till she had become independent 
—his friendship with the only person 
in Dunasker who had ever said an un- 
civil word to her; and then drew a 
lively picture of the pretty figure she 
would cut in the eyes of the world by 
being made the cuat’s-paw of a polliss’d 
slootherer. 

“ He is nothing else,” she continued 
with increasing vehemence; and I’m 
far out if he isn’t worse nor that. He 
made a fine story of his distress to 
blind her eyes when there is no dis- 
tress about him. There is more money 
in his pocket nor what he ever come 
by honestly. He has, to my certain 
knowledge, what would drive him 
home ina po’-shay if he had a fancy 
for it; and buy a full shoot of satins 
for his Munster wife into the bargain, 
if she wanted to turn mad woman be- 
fore the country.” 

Ansty was soon persuaded to keep 
her money. Mrs. Smith also required 
a promise that she should not borrow 
it on the strength of her deposit in the 
bank, which was well known by every 
body in the village. 

“ And blessings on you, ma’am,” said 
the aunt, “lay your commands on her 
this minute to keep her little duds to 


herself. I wouldn’t sleep asy in my 
bed for a month to come if that fellow 
was to carry off a stitch belonging to 
her, after the poor, bare way that he 
let her leave his own house.” 

At the risque, however, of Mrs, 
M‘Clusker’s rest being broken, Ansty 
persisted in her determination to give 
the gown and shawl. She said that 
she promised it with her own free will 
—nobody putting her up to it; and 
that to give a thing and take a thing 
was, she always heard, unlucky for man 
or beast. Mrs. Smith made no objec: 
tion to this: she rather encouraged 
her conscientious scruples ; and Peggy 
finding that all her rhetoric went for 
nothing, at last permitted herself to be 
convinced that what was right, was 
right. 

“To be sure,” she said, at the end 
of the debate, “it is very proper to 
keep one’s word if one isn’t a fool or 
hasn’t to do with a rogue; or if one 
oughtn’t to do what was wrong, or a 
redicule entirely. Oh! I'll say no 
more, Mrs. Smith. Let him take them, 
since it seems robbery and vagabonish- 
ness is to get encouragement in the 
face of the world. All I say is this— 
my hearty commendation be upon the 

ig that will make a riddle of them 
th the first day they are put out on 
the hedge to dry.” 

Durkindy bore his disappointment 
very philosophically, and bore his 
aunt’s satirical innuendos, or down- 
right plain-speaking, with imperturba- 
ble resignation. As usual, he spent the 
evening with his friend Bryan Gara- 
way, who, early next morning, escorted 
him some miles on the road ; and Peggy, 
while she cordially wished him a 
good journey, as cordially hoped that 
she saw the last of him as he turned 
the corner leading to the high road. 


CHAP. IX. 


3N WHICH MUCH 18 CONJECTURED ABOUT MRS, SMITH AND HER AFFAIRG— 
BUT NOTHING 18 ASCERTAINED. 


The half-yearly correspondence be- 
tween Mrs. Smith and Mr. Thomas 
Browne was carried on with undeviat- 
ing regularity, till a few days after 

rs. Kilrummery’s visit to Miss 
Tammy Goulding, related in the fourth 
chapter, when the latter lady’s curi- 
osity was keenly excited by finding, in 
the receiver, a long letter closely 
written and crossed, direeted to Mr. 
Browne scarcely a fortnight after her 
last communication. The end-bits 
were most provokingly left in their 


ws purity, so that it was hope- 
ess to guess at their contents from 
the few words which could be read in 
connexion, by pressing the latter be- 
tween the finger and thumb, so as to 
admit of a peep into the interior. The 
most patient investigation could dis- 
cover nothing satisfactory in the two 
or three lines to the following effect— 
“clearly convinced me that”—“ unpro- 
fitable life without”—“ determined me 
to this"—and she was obliged to de- 
spatch it in due time without coming 
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to any conclusion as to what it could 
mean, or what consequences were 
likely to ensue. An answer, even 
more voluminous,—for it occupied 
two sheets besides the cover,—was 
returned in the course of a few days. 
From this, though subjected to a 
careful inspection, still less could be 
learned. Not one word was visible 
except what could be dimly seen 
through the cover ; but Miss Tammy, 
rather than confess herself completely 
foiled, informed her friend, the haber- 
dasher, that she could clearly distin- 
guish lines of figures in the usual 
style of pounds, shillings, and pence. 

Letter followed letter, which were 
punctually answered—some short— 
some Jong—but all folded with a vul- 
garly suspicious attention to secrecy, 
that baffled any efforts to become ac- 
quainted with their contents, short of 
breaking the seal. One piece of in- 
formation could be collected, that they 
contained enclosures to a large amount; 
for two bank post bills, of fifty pounds 
each, were changed in the course of 
ten days at the principal shop in the 
village. 

Great expectations were formed b 
this unusual supply of money, whic 
soon began to be realized. Carpen- 
ters and plasterers were engaged to 
fit up her cottage, (of which she took 
a lease for her own life,) in the style of 
those patronized by Colonel Asker. 
A rustic porch protected the hall door 
from the blast which it had borne un- 
complaining since the day it first turned 
upon its hinges. A flower garden, 
enclosed by handsome iron rails, 
fronted the windows towards the street 
—the kitchen was whitewashed—the 
parlour and bed-room papered and 
painted ; and the foundation of some 
out-offices laid, whether for a stable or 
coach house, or for what other purpose 
was not expressly declared ; but it was 
generally believed that whoever lived 
to see it would see Mrs. Smith driving 
in her jaunting car before they died. 

The curiosity, which, at first, was 
confined to persons in Miss Goulding’s 
line or below it, was fast extending to 
the higher classes. Even Lady Anne 
Asker was known to enquire with 
something like a gossiping interest 
about her. Miss Cartwright contem- 
plated another attempt at forming an 
acquaintance with her when her im- 
provements were completed; and 
Captain Somerville was accused of 
listening for full ten minutes to Miss 
Tammy Goulding’s suspicions and sur- 


mises, while he was sealing a letter in 
the post office. 

Every day—almost every hour— 
produced something new and curious 
respecting her doings; so much so, 
that the intercourse between Mrs. 
Kilrummery and Miss Goulding could 
not be confined to personal communi- 
eations, although they met two or 
three evenings in the week to compare 
notes. One wonder trode so fast upon 
the heels of another that their maid 
servants were constantly employed in 
earrying messages, lest any thing in- 
teresting should be lost in the multi- 
plicity of events, all worthy of note, 
The improvements in and out of the 
house were, at length, completed ; and 
the village had a short interval of re- 
pose, or rather a kind of feverish sus- 
pense was induced ; for it could not be 
supposed that such great undertakings 
would end in nothing. An explosion 
of some kind or other was expected ; 
and the more so, because the corres- 
pondence with Mr. T. Browne was 
again renewed at so enormous an ex- 
pense of postage that nothing but a 
business of life and death could ac- 
count for it. 

Late on a Friday—the busiest day 
in Dunasker—Mrs, Kilrummery ree 
ceived a note from her friend, the 

ost-mistress, who was ar quick at 
her pen, to the following effect :— 

“ Dear Mrs. K.— You must step up 
this evening ; you don’t know all that is 
going on; your own advantage ought 
to be looked to—I think you will stare, 

“Yours in haste, T. G.” 

The haberdasher hated writing any 
thing but a bill. She, however, would 
not be outdone in gentility ; and, in 
the course of three hours, returned, 
an answer on the back of a printed 
advertisement. 

“Dear Miss G.—I could not stur 
out this eving if you paid me so tho 
the say must is for the king you must 
slip down here I have knews two 

“ Yours throughly A. Kirrummery.” 

The moment aher Miss Goulding 
had despatched her mail-bag and swal- 
lowed a cup of tea, without sitting 
down, she hurried off to her friend, who 
had just closed her shop, ard was 
anxiously expecting her. 

“ Not a word,” said her visitor the 
moment she entered, “till you hear 
my story. You know nothing that 
I dont know, but I know something 
that you don’t know; and that you 
might break your heart before you 
guessed it.” 
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“ You don’t mean the new furniture, 
Miss Goulding ?” 

“ There it is!” cried Miss Tammy, 
gaily ; “no such thing, I assure you ; 
you see I have the whip-hand of you. 
I don’t say that furniture wont be 
wanting, where, I believe, there is not 
much to spare. But there is no talk 
of that yet—what do you think of a 
wedding first and foremost ?” 


“If you are not laughing at me, 
Miss Goulding, I can only say that 
the woman is madder than all Bedlam 
- together; and the man, whoever 
ne is, not a degree more in his senses. 
Why it was only the day before yes- 
terday that she bought in this very 
shop the pattern of two black gowns, 
besides gloves and stockings—aye, and 
piss. too, all to match—and does that 
ook like a sober wedding ?” 

“ Was that your news ?” asked Miss 
Goulding, still keeping the whip-hand. 
“T heard all about that before the ink 
of her bill was dry. No, no. She 
has nothing to say to the match no 
more than yourself: so guess again— 
though, I am sure, you will never 
guess.” 

“Oh! for goodness sake, Miss 
Goulding, tell me at once, for you 
have fairly upset me with curiosity.” 


“ What do you say, then, to Mary 
Vaughan going to be married to Toby 
Wilkinson of Inchboffin ?” 

“ That’s a come-down, indeed!” said 
Mrs. Kilrummery. “ Why, maam, is 
he any thing but a middling farmer? 
And did he ever put his legs under a 
gentleman’s table in his life ?” 

“1 don’t know if Robin Plant can 
be fairly called a gentleman; but he 
passes for one; and Toby dined there 
of an odd time. They had him in 
their eye, I suppose, for their niece ; 
and I wish them joy of their prize, 
now that they have caught him.” 

“ After all, Miss Goulding, her ex- 
pectations could not be very grand ; 
and many a genteel poor girl would 
look upon it as a snug match, when 
nothing better offered.” 

“It is the very thing for her,” said 
the post mistress ; “ putting her con- 
ceit out of the question. To be sure, 
it will be some time before she will re- 
concile herself to his relations or him- 
self, after the company she was foolish 
enough to keep. But the girl is wise 
to snap at any provision ; and I would 
be well pleased at her good luck, out 
of mere pity for her dependent situ- 
ation, if had not family reasons to 


make me glad that she is out 
way for ever.” 

“Family reasons! I dont see your 
drift, Miss Goulding.” 

“I never opened my lips about it 
before ; and would not now, to an 
one but yourself; as whatever might 
be a disadvantage to one’s family, par- 
ticularly to a rising young man, ought 
to be kept in the back ground. I con. 
fess then, I was a little afraid of her, 
on account of my nephew, Edwin 
Goulding, who is taking his degree in 
College. He admired her greatly ; 
and I, who am so anxious that he 
should not throw himself away, was 
always on the fidgets, in his vacation 
time, for fear he might be whipped up 
before my eyes. Now, I can enjoy his 
company without watching him like a 
cat, since she is provided for.” 

Mrs. Kilrummery had never seen 
this interesting collegian ; but, from 
what she heard, for she had other ero- 
nies in Dunasker, who were as commu- 
nicative about their neighbours as Miss 
Tammy herself, she had a strong sus- 
picion that it would be a difficult mat- 
ter for the young gentleman to throw 
himself away, by a matrimonial con- 
nexion. Like any body else, there was 
a possibility that he might make a poor 
match, or a low match, or asilly match, 
or, an imprudent match ; but the 
throwing away part of it would, in any 
case, be on the side of the girl, pro- 
vided her character was irreproachable. 
She, however, kept her mind to her- 
self, and merely answered, that young 
men were not always prudent ; and, 
that it was well for them to have 
friends to keep them steady. 

“Toby Wilkinson will be singing, 
* Love was the cause of my folly,’ yet,” 
said the post-mistress ; “for, though 
she was made to work hard in her 
aunt’s family, it was helping to keep up 
a show ; and doing things that never 
could come in Toby’s way. Working 
lace frills, and making sponge cakes, 
and tossing up old gowns into new 
dresses, and clearing jelly, might fit her 
for an upper servant in a gentlemau’s 
family, but is no preparation for ma- 
naging a small farmer’s house.” 

The haberdasher was too much in- 
terested in another subject to spare 
much attention to Miss Vaughan’s con- 
cerns just then ; knowing, besides, that 
there would be leisure sufficient to can- 
vass the merits of the case before it 
had lost any of its freshness; she, 
therefore, alluded to Mrs. Smith; and 
Miss Goulding’s thoughts immediately 
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ran in the channel to which she wished 
to lead them. 

« Come now,” she said, “let us talk 
comfortably about her, since we have 
settled Mary Vaughan. Is it possible, 
that, at one slap, she laid out with you 
four pounds seven, on handsome wear- 
ables ?” 

“No; but seven pounds four, and 
three halfpence, if you please. There 
is the tot of her bill, if you would like 
to run it over.” 

Miss Goulding was lost in amaze- 
ment as she read the account, protest- 
ing at every item, that a duchess could 
not make greater preparations for going 
into handsome mourning. Mrs. Kil- 
rummery had now the whip-hand, and 
she resolved to take the lead on new 

und. 

“T dont set up for more cuteness than 
my neighbours, Miss Goulding ; but it 
would not surprise me if she was to be 
at the grand party that the colonel is 
giving on the island, to all the country 
next Thursday.” 

“That cant happen without my know- 
ledge,” said Miss Tammy, “though 
Dunasker is turning topsy turvy. She 
is not invited yet, Z can tell you; and, 
I think she would be a very mean spi- 
rited creature, if she was to go on three 
days’ notice, when even the Plants and 
Williams’ were asked last Friday.” 

“She cant be trusted for one hour, 
Miss Goulding ; or she will baffle us 
all. We are toosimplefor her. Now, 
just to shew you; you think that she 
is sitting quietly at home, without a cat 
to keep her company ; but, I can tell 

ou—and it was by the greatest good 
luck that I heard of it in time—that, 
this very present minute she is taking 
her tea at Parson Ravenscroft’s, in her 
new black silk, made up ina hurry, and 
the best net cap that I had in that 
drawer.” 

Miss Goulding was too much morti- 
fied at her own ignorance to express 
all, or any of her surprise at this piece 
of news, which was nearly the most 
interesting that had happened in the 
neighbourhood for years ; and, which, 
in the due course of events should have 
reached her before it became public 
property. She had, before this, felt an 
incipient pang of jealousy against the 
encroaching haberdasher, who was not 
content to play second fiddle to her, 
but evidenced an inclination to set up 
as head news-monger of the village. 
On the present occasion, she felt in- 
clined to restrain her curiosity about 
Mrs. Smith, of whose manceuvres, for 
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four whole days, she had received no 
certain intelligence, except the arrival 
of some furniture from Dublin. But, 


such forbearance would be accompanied 
with as much pain to herself, as she 
could possibly inflict upon her friend, 
and therefore, prudently resolved to 
get out of her as much as she could, 
without compromising her dignity too 


r. 

“ The plain truth is this,” she said ; 
“T have so many things to think of, 
that whatever I heard of her went in 
at one ear and out of the other, as fifty 
other foolish things do. I am begin- 
ning to be quite tired of the woman ; 
and I would not wonder if I heard: of 
her giving a tea party, now that she 
has got decent furniture in her house.” 

“It was I sent you word of that fur- 
niture the first; and I can tell you 
more, I saw one of the carts unpacked 
from top to bottom, and got a full 
view of the cover of the sofa.” 

“Sofa! Mrs. K. you dont say 
sofa |” 

“ Indeed, but I do, Miss G. a posi- 
tive sofa, and twelve lovely chairs to 
match, in fawn-coloured moreen, the 
same as the window curtains ; and a 
clock, in a glass case, to stand on her 
chimney piece: and a_ three-legged 
round table for the middle of her 
room.” 

Miss Goulding attempted to repress 
the self-congratulating air, with which 
this piece of intelligence was conveyed, 
by — remarking, 

“ As fora pillar and claw table, I 
would never have thought of mention- 
ing it; for, when I wanted to buy one 
for my sitting-room, my nephew, Ed- 
win Goulding, told me they were quite 
out of fashion.” 

“ Dear me, Miss G., what has fashion 
to say to it? Ifit wasa three-legged 
stool belonging to Hector of Troy ; or 
even one that went before him, it 
would be well worth mentioning, once 
it came into her possession ; for, is not 
she herself a wonder ? and is not every 
thing about her a wonder? Now, 
Miss G., you gave me a riddle to guess, 
and, I will propose one to you. How 
do you suppose she spénds her even- 
ings: what do you thing is her amuse- 
ment ?” 

“ Well, well,” said Miss Tammy, 
somewhat subdued ; “I did not keep 
you long in suspense, and I expect the 
same good turn from you.” 

“ Then, ma’am, she is teaching her 
maid to spell! and what is more, she 
has been at that work for the last two 





months; I have it from the best au- 
thority, though I promised not to be- 
tray. Only this much I can tell, that 
the girl might have been a pretty 
scholar, before any one in Dunasker 
would have been the wiser, if I had not 
come to the bottom of it in time.” 

Miss Tammy felt that she was 
rapidly sinking into insignificance ; 
and that unless she made a violent 
effort to recover her ground, she might 
ever after hide her diminished head 
before so well informed a person as 
Mrs. Kilrummery. She formed her 
plan in a moment, and answered with 
a grave and mysterious air. 

“ I may as well speak plainly, Mrs. 
K——. That woman has given me 
more uneasiness than you and others 
who have not fathomed her designs, 
ean have any idea of. Knowing what 
I know, it is no wonder if I care little 
about such things as you have been 
speaking about, or, if I pass them over 
as trifles, without heeding them, while 
I have such terrible consequences— 
mind, I say, consequences—before my 
eyes.” 

“Miss G.” cried the other, eagerly, 
“if you open your mind to me, you 
may depend upon it, that the whole 
world might be cross-questioning me 
for ever, before one word could be got 
out of me.” 

“ The world, I’m afraid, will know 
it all too soon,” replied the post-mis- 
tress, still more mysteriously. “In- 
deed, Mrs. K., I am surprised at you, 
that you have been so greatly mis- 
taken, and off your guard. The times 
are very bad. Spies and emissaries 
are taking their fling every where, 
without check or control. You know 
how the Colonel is brow-beat in the 
newspapers—you see how the two 
ruffians, who rescued in the teeth of 
the captain’s warrant, were let out of 
jail, for the encouragement of law- 
breakers. You thought it was the 
priest: who contrived that. Oh! don’t 
deny it—your own lips said, behind 

our. own counter, that Mr. Fannin 

ad the Colonel under his thumb ; and 
that' his law was the only law of the 
land. If you remember, I said no- 
thing; or just agreed with you in a 
careless kind of way ; but all the time 
I put the saddle on the right horse. I 
suid to myself, Mrs. Smith is the priest 
— Mrs. Smith is the jesuit— Mrs. Smith 
is the lord-lieutenant. And, now, I 
leave it to yourself, which were you or 
I most likely to be right in our judg- 
ments ?” 
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“Oh, ’pon my word, Miss G., I must 
beg pardon if I seem to contradict you, 
Sure, you can’t forget how you said to 
me, in your own parlour, that the 
Colonel was afraid to drive the priest's 
cousin for his rent, lest he should be 
peace for offending a 


broke off the 
rebel.” 

“I did say that, I allow; but did I 
say that Mrs. Smith was worse than 
the priest? No—but I thought it. [| 
always suspected that she was under 
pay for some bad purpose. And, 
can’t you understand that she has done 
some work to her employer's satisfac. 
tion, since she is paid so handsomely ” 

“At any rate,” said Mrs. Kilrum- 
mery, “I ought to be the last to find 
fault with her, or her money ; no mat- 
ter how she comes by it. She spent 
more in one half hour, in my shop, 
than six of my best customers would 
do in a week.” 

“Oh! Mrs. Kilrummery!” cried 
Miss Tammy, rising into something ap- 
proaching the sublime. “How can 
you be so blind? How can you be 
so infatuated as not to see your own 
destruction, and all our destructions 
skulking behind that woman at every 
step she takes! You know I would be 
glad if you turned a hundred pounds 
a-day, in the way of business. You 
know it would only make me happy, if 
she could eat your goods, besides 
wearing them ; and how joyful would 
I be to think that poor Dunasker 
would never see her: dressed in other 
clothes than what she could buy in 
your shop. But, mark. my words—for 
I know what I am saying—that we 
shall see her yet, in a full suit of 
armour, mounted on: her charger, sword 
in hand, and heading her troop, to 
take her full revenge on us all! !” 

“ You terrify the life out of me, Miss 
Goulding, so you do. What would 
tempt the woman to revenge herself 
on them that never injured her? As 
for my part,.I could, with a safe con- 
science, make: my affidavit before a 
bench of magistrates, that in all my 
dealings with her; I never charged her 
one penny over and above my lawful 
profits.” 

Miss Tammy gained her point. Mrs. 
Kilrummery felt that her petty tattle 
faded into insignificance, when com- 
pared with the important information 
which the other had the means of ob- 
taining. She listened with great at- 
tention, while the post-mistress pro- 
ceeded to give, what appeared to Sac 
most excellent reasons for her terrible 
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icipations in respect of Mrs. Smith ; 
oto end, she became so alarmed, 
that Miss Goulding found great diffi- 
eulty ia obtaining the intelligence of 
which she was ignorant. By skilful 
management she, at length succeeded, 
without losing an inch of her own im- 

rtance ; and took her leave, at a late 
an cautioning her friend to keep 
a strict silence on a subject so mo- 
mentous in its consequences. Mrs. 


Every summer Colonel Asker made 
a gathering of all the visitable people 
in the country, to a kind of dejeuner a 
la fourchette, or something of that na- 
ture, on one of the islands in Lough 
Asker, where there was a banquetting 
house, and other accommodations. for 
entertaining a large party. By such an 
arrangement, a great number of per- 
sons were gratified, and his popularity 
kept up, at a very trifling expenditure 
of trouble or money. A second, or 
third-rate. order, who would have been 
somewhat out of place, had they been. 
invited as regular dinner guests at the 
castle ; or, who would have paid dearly 
for their annual or half-yearly gran- 
deur, by the dulness and awkwardness 
attendant upon such visits, were quite 
at their ease at these rural entertain- 
ments. Nobody was asked to sit in a 
circle or hollow square, before, or after 
dinner. Nobody was reminded of his 
place, or painfully anxious lest he had 
overstepped his. bounds ; for the rule 
was, “stand not upon the order of your 
going, but go at once,” any where, and 
every where that fancy leads you. The 
hostess kept a little of her state—just 
so much as became her; and which 
was rather taken as a compliment by 
all her guests, than resented as an 
affront. But the Colonel “mingled 
with society,” and if he did not play 
“the humble host,” did better; for he 
was frank, and kind, and attentive ; and 
contrived that every individual should 
feel himself or herself pleased with 
him, and pleased with themselves. 

The day of the fete was as favour- 
able as could be wished, Boats were 
in readiness to. carry the company as 
they arrived, to the island ; and, at an 
early hour, a large assemblage was 
collected, The pt a came in 
state; and had the gratification of 
seeing their own guest, Mrs. Merry- 
grief, pahapubelgal as the great lady 
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IN WHICH THERE {8 A RURAL FETE, ANDO A RUMOUR OF MARRIAGE. 
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Kilrummery ponies that her lips 
should be sealed up ; and, at the mo- 
ment, faithfully intended to keep her 
promise. But, twelve hours had not 
passed, when she whispered one hint 
to one customer, and another to a 
second ; and, as is the case in all such 
confidences, the news rapidly circu- 
lated, till Mrs. Smith’s seeret opera- 
tions were better known to her neigh- 
bours, than they were to herself. 


of the day. For, although the news- 
papers described the party as a bril- 
iant assemblage of rank, beauty, and 
fashion, she was the only “ honourable” 
prevent s and, as such, was. a great re- 
ief to Colonel Asker, who, on some 
occasions, found it difficult, with all, 
his tact, to manage between the claims. 
of two or three untitled ladies, in the 
neighbourhood, to precedence. 

All the party to which our readers 
were introduced at Massinger-hall, 
were present, with the exception of 
Mrs. Smallcraft, who objected to such 
entertainments, though they were not. 
very different from other large dinner. 
parties, except that they were less for- 
mal—that the company wore morning 
dresses, and separated at an early 
hour, There were, besides, half a 
hundred others ; but we can only find 
time to particularize two gentlemen, 
who are absolutely necessary towards 
bringing our story to a conclusion. 
These were Mr. Ravenscroft, rector of 
Dunasker, and Mr, William Somer- 
ville, Ansty Ruhily’s champion in the 
affair of Bryan Garaway. 

The former was a man advanced 
in life—a hard-working, pains-taking 
clergyman, who had been the means 
of much good in the parish. 

The other was in the very first 
bloom of manhood—the idol of his 
mother, the same of his father; and the 
favourite of the whole world—that is, 
of so much of it as his circle embraced, 
Even when an ugly wide-mouthed boy, 
he was universally popular; and de- 
servedly so. His spirits were exube- 
rant to wildness, yet they never led 
him into mischief. His. manners were 
frank and, easy, yet he was never for- 
ward ; and, though from rapid growth, 
and the various mischances that boys 
will often meet with, his clothes were 
sometimes: ill-fitting, or, the worse for 
the wear, he always looked like a 
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gentleman's son. The ugly boy, in 
time, grew up into a very handsome 
young man, with very white teeth, and 
a fine intelligent countenance ; and, 
what some persons will think more 
worthy of detail, with sound principles, 
and irreproachable morals. His mother 
had always foretold that he would 
make a figure in the world ; and, con- 
trary to the usual fate of such maternal 
prognostications, in the case of an only 
son, he began very early to fulfil them. 
He was an accomplished horseman, 
and a scientific driver, and a steady 
shot, and a first-rate cricket player, 
before he went to school; where for- 
tunately, he succeeded as well with 
Greek and Latin. In college, his 
career was brilliant, carrying off all the 
honours within reach of an under 
graduate ; and was, at this time, at the 
age of three and twenty, just called to 
the bar, with the fairest prospect of 
rising to eminence in his profession. 
We shall only add, that he was per- 
fectly unaffected. Good sense was the 
predominant ingredient in his charac- 
ter, which preserved him unhurt in the 
general conspiracy to spoil him, both 
as man and boy. 

The doors of the banqueting house 
were, at length, thrown open. The 
band struck up, “ The roast-beef of 
old England;” and Colonel Asker, 
with Mrs. Merrygrief leaning on his 
arm, headed the procession—Lady 
Anne, supported by Mr. Massinger, 
bringing up the rere. 

We shall not go through the enter- 
tainment regularly, but pick up, here 
and there, in the course of the evening, 
what may be most amusing to our 
readers, or, at least, whut appears most 
amusing to ourselves. 

“ Bright,” called Colonel Asker from 
the foot of the table, “ will you try that 
ham before you? Mrs. Merrygrief 
agrees with me that it is excellent ; 
but I wish to have your opinion, know- 
ing that you pique yourself upon your 
breed of pigs.” 

“Not I,” he answered. “I got rid 
of all my new light stock, six months 
ago; for, 1 never was so pestered in 
my life with such an unruly, mischevi- 
ous set, as they turned out, when one 
knew their disposition.” 

“Yet you were quite in love with 
them last year. You remember ad- 
vising me to part with my stock, and 
to provide myself from yours.” 

“ You had no loss in not taking my 
advice,” said Mr. Bright ; “though to 
give them their due, as I think one 





ought to do to every body, w 

man or brute, they had pps 
perfections, and plenty of bad ones too 
he would grow fat by only looking 
at, or smelling their victuals, Bue, 
then, there was no controlling them 
they would tire a race-horse to catch 
them, once they set fairly in for a 
gallop ; and, as for mischief, one of 
them would root up an acre of land 
before you could wink with your eyes.” 

“But why not ring them ?” asked a 
gentleman at the opposite side. 

“Ring them! Little you know 
them. It is then they would have the 
ball at their foot, indeed. Why, sir, 
you might as well put a spade into 
their hand at once.” 

A burst of laughter fiom all within 
hearing, followed this last speech. Mrs, 
Merrygrief laughed from pure sym- 
pathy ; for the cause of the merriment 
was totally unintelligible to her. 

“ Has Mr. Bright been at Massinger. 
hall, since you cume there ?” asked 
Colonel Asker. 

“ Yes—I saw him there once. Miss 
Massinger introduced him to me.” 

“Then you understand his character 
—so far as it can be understood ; for, 
as you may perceive, he is the oddest 
compound imaginable.” 

“ Rilly, Ido not. You must know 
that I have understood every thing 
and every body, since I came to Ire- 
land, except Mr. Bright. Miss Mas- 
singer told me that he was a character. 
I, therefore, expected a great deal of 
cleverness and drollery, and all that 
kind of thing ; but [ never heard him 
speak of any thing but pigs, or his 
wife And he uses such extraordinar 
expressions, and tells such foolish 
stories of himself, and gives such ridi- 
culous reasons for every thing he does, 
that, altogether, he appears to me not 
to be very clever, or, what I should 
call Irish, 

We shall leave Mr. Bright and his 
eleverness, in Colonel Asker’s hands, 
and attend, for a few minutes, to Lady 
Anne, who, just then, addressed her- 
self to Mr. Ravenscroft. 

“So you have, at last, made an ac- 
quaintance with the unaccountable 

rs. Smith. Pray, tell me what sort 
of person she is ?” 

“ A lady-like, sensible woman,” he 
answered, “ though a little embarrassed 
in society, from long habits of seclu- 
sion ; and, apparently, afraid of the 
sound of herown voice. But I can per- 
ceive that she is, or, perhaps, I should 
rather say, has been well informed; 
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and also very respectably accomplished 
—at least, s0 my daughters suspect.” 

“Did she allude to her former life, 
or her connexions? Or had you an 
opportunity of learning any thing of 
her, beyond her mere name?” 

“Nothing. She evidenced no in- 
clination to be communicative about 
herself ; and, you may be sure, we ex- 
pressed no curiosity on the subject.” 

“No. I suppose not,” said her 
ladyship, looking a little disappointed. 
“ But, Kir. Ravenscroft, I do not like 
your air of superiority when you say 
that. I hope you do not pretend now, 
that you have no curiosity about her ; 
when I have heard you repeatedly ex- 
press the greatest. For my part, I 
candidly confess that I feel a strong 
interest in her affairs, which, I am 
afraid, arises from nothing else.” 

“On your ladyship’s own showing,” 
he replied, “I have a right to nen 
a little superiority over you. ou 
broadly confess that you feel nothing 
but curiosity in the case of Mrs, Smith ; 
whereas, I can most conscientiously 
declare, that putting that feeling en- 
tirely out of the question, she has ex- 
cited a very strong interest in my 
mind, I shall be quite content to 
allow the mystery that covers her past 
life to remain just as it is, provided 
that she gives me an opportunity of 
directing her through as much of the 
remainder of it, as she may spend in 
my parish.” 

“ So you ought,” said Lady Anne ; 
“and there is no necessity of making 
such a virtue of your self-denial, parti- 
cularly as there is so little chance of 
its being put to the proof. However, 
I shall promise to exercise mine most 
magnanimously, provided that you pro- 
mise to satisfy my curiosity the very 
moment that you have any thing to 
tell.” 

“ No, no,” he said. “you ask too 
much. To tell all that I could, would 
certainly be in my power ; but to sa- 
tisfy your curiosity might be beyond 
my utmost capability. To speak se- 
riously—she is a very interesting wo- 
man. Her mind is, by no means, a 
common one. I can see it has been 
working upon itself in the most impor- 
tant of all considerations—religion ;— 
and, though the system which she form- 
ed for herself appears to have been 
sadly defective—entirely founded upon 
superstition and will worship—yet, 
there is such an honest determination 
in her character, to find out truth, and 
to be guided by it, that she has been 
Vor, XI. 
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preserved from bigotry; and is, I 
think, slowly, but surely, extricating 
herself from the difficulties which she 
had gathered about her.” 

Mrs. Robarts, a lady from a distant 
part of the county, who was seated on 
the other side of Lady Anne Asker, 
and who had not been attending to the 
preceding conversation, interrupted it 
yy, asking, as she looked over at Mary 

aughan, “if that pretty girl was not 
going to be married immediately ?” 

“ I was told so by my maid this morn- 
ing,” said Lady Sas ; “and, within 
this last hour, Mrs. Somerville men- 
tioned it to me, as a report that she 
believes.” 

“I never saw the young lady be- 
fore,” said Mrs. Robarts ; “ but 1 know 
the person to whom report says she is 
to be married ; and they appear to me 
to be not at all suited to each other.” 

“ Is he not quite out of her line ?” 
enquired Lady Anne from Mr. Ravens- 
croft. “I have heard the colonel speak 
of him (for he is a tenant on this pro- 
perty) as a prudent, industrious young 
man; but I never conceived him to 
be a person that she could think of 
marrying.” 

“ If you favour me with his name,” 
he answered, “I may, perhaps, give 
you some information as to the gentle- 
man’s pretensions—premising, that I 
have not heard the report ; and that I 
do not believe such a thing to be in 
contemplation at all.” 

“ He isa Mr. Wilkinson. He lives 
somewhere on the road to Ballyra- 
han.” 

“Tt is a fabrication from beginning 
to end,” he cried, warmly, “and a ver 
silly one, if not absolutely wicked. It 
would be a very unprincipled match on 
the part of the girl. She is no more 
fitted to be his wife, than I am to be 
prime minister. Besides, she has had 
no opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with him, except seeing him casually 
at her uncle’s oie, when he called 
there on business. I allow full latitude 
for depravity of taste ; but there is‘an 
utter impossibility that she could fall 
in love with his appearance or man- 
ners. Your ladyship may rest assured 
that it isone of Miss Tammy Goulding’s 
surmises, with no better foundation 
than his having dined at Plant's on the 
last fair day.” 

“ I wish I could think so,” said Lady 
Anne ; “ but I am afraid there is more 
in the story than mere gossip. I have 
been watching Miss Vaughan very 
closely, since I spoke with Mrs. So- 
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merville ; and there is something in 
her manner, so very unlike herself, 
that I am,every moment, more inclined 
to believe the worst. Itis exactly that 
of a person about to make a foolish 
match—evidently half ashamed, and 
yet determined to look very happy and 
self-satisfied. If you have remarked 
her since we sat P ase she has been 
either abstractedly silent, or talking 
with affected animation to James Mas- 
singer, who, you know, is anything but 
agreeable.” “ By-the-bye,” she added, 
“ your neighbour, Mr. Edmonston, who 
is so intimate at Plantville, will be 
likely to know everything connected 
with the family. Ask him if he has 
heard the report.” 

Mr. Ravenscroft made the enquiry. 

“Oh! dear me! yes, to be sure,” 
replied prosing Mr. Edm»nston, “ it is 
all settled. Indeed, I quite forgot it, 
till you put me in mind of it. Her 
waddle told me all about it, the day that 
Toby opened his mind, I thought 
better of Plant ever since ; for he was 
as happy at it as if he was getting off 
one of his own daughters, who are like- 
ly to stick lung enough on hands, She 
is a lucky girl to get a provision these 
hard times.” 

“ A pretty provision !” muttered Mr. 
Ravenscroft ; and then, turning to Lady 
Anne—* You will find there is some 
mistake, after all. She could not marry 
the man. She has very good sense, 
and good principles ; and, putting them 
aside entirely, has she not eyes 7” 

“TI am surprised that I have not 
heard more of her,” suid Mrs. Robarts ; 
“ for ] have seldom seen a more beau- 
tiful virl.” 

The term “beautiful” has a very 
exteusive meaning. In the family cir- 
cle it is generally applied to a certain 
paw of good looks, which one mem- 
er may possess in a greater degree 
than the others. In a neighbourhood, 
it is used pretty much in the same sense 
—the best looking being always dubbed 
beautiful. And, in what is called the 
world, fashion changes its signification 
so often, that we cannot tell exactly 
what it means. It cannot be denied 
that there is such a thing as positive 
beauty, abstracted from all convention- 
al considerations. But it is very rare, 
at least in any great degree; as may 
be collected from the various opinions 
respecting the same person. The 
whole world is seldom agreed in its 
estimate of beauty ; therefore, we con- 
clude, that it has seldom seen its im- 
palpable, undeniable perfection. 


Now, in the instance of Miss Vangh. 
an, many persons were of the opinion 
of Mrs. Robarts—Captain Somerville 
in particular. But his taste was pecu- 
liar ; for he admired tall people—tet 
their skin, or complexion, or eae 
be what they might—and none others. 
A man, upwards of six fvet, was a mag- 
nificent-looking fellow —no matter whe. 
ther he was like a stuffed boa, or a 
lubberly combination of big bones, stiff 
joints, and loose flesh ; and a woman 
might have a gorgon’s head on her 
shoulders, without disparagement io 
her beauty, provided it enabled her to 
tower above her sex. Mary Vaughan’s 
quantum of beauty consisted principal. 
ly in countenance. Not that she had 
one bad feature; but they were far 
from faultless—so that some people of 
a critical taste, and some with no taste 
at all, passed her over as merely a fine- 
looking girl, rather taller than neces- 
sity required. Yet, she was just the 
creature that a parent might be excused 
for thinking beautiful, at times ;—and 
would, most assuredly, have thought 
so, though the confession might never 
be made to others. But poor Mary 
had no father or mother to gaze on her 
with open delight or secret satisfaction, 
while they congratulated themselves in 
having, for their own, a child who pro- 
mised so fairly for mind, as well as out- 
ward form. She had never heard her 
personal appearance alluded to in her 
family, except in murmurs against her 
excessive height, which precluded the 
possibility of turning her aunt's or cou- 
sins’ half-worn clothes to account, in 
her case; and her little accomplish- 
ments, which she had picked up in her 
few leisure hours, never received praise 
or encouragement. She was required 
to teach the younger Plants what she 
knew, without thanks, and without the 
credit that she well deserved. 

Mr. Ravenscroft reuiained silent for 
some minutes, while Mrs Robarts con- 
tinued to express her admiration of the 
bride elect, and to wonder at her choice. 
He, at length, suid, in an impatient 
tone, to Lady Anne— 

“ What matter about her looks! If 
she were as ugly as Hecate it would 
make no difference. I cannot conceive 
that she could act so foolishly. How- 
ever, we shall not remain long in doubt 
—for, immediately on leaving this 
room, I shall ask her the question sim- 
ply and plainly.” 

“Do not—pray, do not,” she said, 
earnestly. “1 have already engaged 
Mrs. Somerville, who is sadly grieved 
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and annoyed, to be silent for this even- 
ing. Let the poor girl have as much 
enjoyment as shecan. It may be the 
last time we shall ever have her among 
us; and I should be quite sorry if the 
disapprobation of her friends should 
cause her to remember it with pain.” — 
« | did not mean to express any opi- 
nion. I intended simply to inquire, if 
what Mrs. Robarts mentioned was 


6” 


true ¢ 

« Your countenance would betra 
you ; 80 do not allude to the subject if 
you speak to her. I am quite disap- 

inted and vexed, and could be down- 
right angry ; but, supposing that she 
meuns to marry this man, we have no 
right to interfere farther than by ad- 
vice, if it be asked. She must be al- 
lowed to be happy in her own way, 
though it is a most extraordinary way. 
Her home was far from being comfort- 
able ; and, I assure you, it has once or 
twice occurred to me, that, were I in 
her situation, even a Mr, Wilkinson 
might be a temptation, if he brought 
with him independence, and a fire-side, 
where a welcome awaited me.” 

Mr. Ravenscroft shook his head, but 

he acted upon her suggestion ; and, 
during the remainder of the day, avoid- 
ed speaking to Miss Vaughan, who, on 
her part, kept aloof from her friend, 
Mrs. Somerville, to whom, in general, 
she attached herself almost too exclu- 
sively. Mrs. Merrygrief, as usual, was 
on the look-out for wit, and humour, 
and bulls, and everything Irish, but 
without much success, Miss Massin- 
ger and her four sisters were too much 
occupied with Mr. William Somerville, 
whom they monopolized for the day, to 
devote much of their time to her in- 
struction. Mr. De Lacy was not in a 
genius humour. Miss Plant had vainly 
essayed one or two quotations which 
she could not explain ; she was, there- 
fore, obliged to fasten herself upon Co- 
lonel Asker, who exerted himself to 
the utmost, to convey to her the mean- 
ing of the many inco:nprehensibilities 
which reached her ears at every mo- 
ment, 

“ Let us join that party,” he said.— 
“ Bright is holding forth ; and De Lacy 
has put on his vacant look, which is 
always the symptom of his being amus- 
ed.” 

Mr. Bright was relating the very la- 
mentable case of a certain Mr. Sel- 
bridge, who had been most ungrateful- 
ly treated by the political party in whose 
cause he had worked hard for many 


years. 
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“ You may remember, Colonel.” he 
said, “ how he was the first in this ba- 
rony to get up a petition for Catholic 
emancipation; and what a silly figure 
he cut by speaking such a sensible 
speech in their favour, the day that you 
had the opposition meeting to recon- 
cile all parties. You know, too, how 
he ran down the Orangemen for wear- 
ing party colours, by setting up a green 
hunting frock. Well, because he would 
not put his name to the Repeal, they 
made a complaint of him to the Castle ; 
and, in one week, he was sent about his 
business.” 

“ What was the ostensible offence 
for which he was dismissed from the 
magistracy ?” asked Captain Somer- 
ville. 

“ Just what I told you—the union. 
There was no other reason given that 
I could hear. You see, he met a sus- 
picious-looking fellow one day, soon 
after the robbery at Callery, on the 
road going to Tandaragiffin, and he 
asked him where he was come from ? 
and where he was going? The fellow 
said he was nothing butatravelling man, 

and would give no other answer. Now, 
though I was always opposite to Sel- 
bridge, on the other side, yet I must 
do him the justice to say, that he was 
bound to take the man up; for you all 
know, as well as myself, that the road 
he was going is the road to nowhere. 
But the priest trumped up a story about 
pulling and hauling with the point of a 
bayonet ; and the sum total is this, that 
if ever, by any mistake, he signs J. P. 
after his name, they will have him pro- 
secuted for forgery.” 

“I don’t understand that in the 
least,” said Mrs. Merrygrief. “ How 
could any person be accused of forgery 
for signing his own name ?” 

“ Not by the English law, certainly,” 
said the Colonel; “but we sometimes 
do strange things in Ireland. I pro- 
mised to show you the view from that 
point. The setting sun will embellish 
the scene very much.” 

They walked away ; and Mr. Bright 
was Called off to accompany his party, 
who were already embarking for the 
opposite shore. 

“ This has been rather a dull piece 
of business,” said Frederick Massinger 
to Mr. Merrygrief. “ You are not 
sorry, | suppose, that the day is pretty 
well over ?” 

“ T have not found it dull,” he an- 
swered. “On the contrary, I enjoyed 
the day very much. The weather bas 
been delightful —the scenery very beau- 
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tiful—our host and hostess apparently 
glad to see us—gsome of the company 
very pleasing—some very amusing — 
and all cheerful and civil, I fear you 
must think me very difficult to please, 
by supposing that I wished the day at 
an end.” 

“ Not at all, [assure you. I merely 
conceived that the society was too mix- 
ed—that the style of thing, altoge- 
ther, was too un-English to suit your 
taste.” 

“ I really do not know exactly what 
my taste, in this particular, may be,” 
said Mr. Merrygrief; “and 1 am not 
aware that such entertainments may 
not be given in England. I think I 
have read of something like them in 
the newspapers, at times.” 

“ After all,” said Mr. De Lacy, join- 
ing in the conversation ; “the mixture 
of society was not so very heteroge- 
neous as to excite much annoyance.— 
With few exceptions, the whole of the 
company assembled here to-day, were 
pretty much on an equality. And 
even, if the party were less select, | 
can see no very great objection to it— 
occurring, as it does, so seldom, and 
under such circumstances ; at all events 
Colonel Asker manages the whole af- 
fair admirably. No one is forced upon 


the intimacy of another ; even a bow- 
ing acquaintance with one of inferior 


easte can be readily avoided. ‘The 
aristocratic feeling must be very sensi- 
tive, indeed, that would writhe under 
the sufferings produced by a day like 
this.” 

“I ery your mercy,” said the poet ; 
“1 forgot how much enjoyment such a 
scene affords to you; and, | hope, at 
no very future time, will be afforded to 
us. Your common-place book will be 
abundantly replenished with materials 
for some lively sketches of national 
manners, which, a few strokes of your 
masterly pencil will hit off to the 
life.” 

“My dear fellow,” said Mr. De 
Lacy, “ if you continue to parade me 
us an author, on all occasions, and to 
betray the secrets of my branch of the 
profession, I shall be as communicative 
on yours. Now, Mr. Merrygrief, you 
are not to suppose that my friend 
here is not as deeply indebted to this 
day for subjects to employ his pen or 
pencil, if he chooses to call it so, as I 
could possibly be. Do you not see his 
eye at this moment, ‘in a fine frenzy 
rolling, as it takes in the scene before 
us ? and you may be assured, that he 
has already laid up in store, as many 
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slanting sunbeams, and lights, and sha- 
dows, and rippling waters, and sighi 
trees, and kissing zephyrs, as would 
serve a prudently economical poet, for 
pages of description ; besides affording 
food, and clothing, and employment, 
for half a hundred Dryads, and Naids 
and Fawns, and all the other inhabi. 
tants, big and little, of the poetical re- 
gions.” 

“ Hush ! hush !” cried the poet, good 
humouredly ; “I see Mrs. Macawley 
coming this way ; and, if you are de- 
sirous that the secrets of one profes- 
sion should not be divulged to all the 
world, it will be advisable to keep si- 
lence in her company.” 

“My dear Mr. Ravenscroft,” said 
the lady, as she passed on ; “ Iam so 
glad to have caught you at last. The 
whole day I have been dying to speak 
to you; 1 could not enjoy myself, [ 
felt so agitated and distrest. { called, 
this morning, on Mrs. Smallcraft, hop- 
ing: I may as well say it to you 
that she would offer me a seat in her 
carriage here ; for one feels awkward 
stepping out of a jaunting car, in such 
a place as this. I asked her, as if un- 
designedly, how she meant to go ; and 
really she terrified me. She said, that 
she never joined in such worldly amuse- 
ments—that Colonel Asker was very 
inconsistent to give an entertainment 
of the kind—that no proper person 
ought to go to them ; and that I was 
wrong to go. 1 was so alarmed that I 
made no answer, except to say that it 
was too late to send an apology. But 
I was so anxious to see you—1 wished 
to know your opinion—I wished to 
know if you thought it so wrong.” 

“ Could you not have made a tole- 
rable guess at it by secing me here ? 
Could you suppose that 1 would sanc- 
tion by my presence what my con- 
science disapproved of ?” 

“No such thought ever glanced 
upon my mind, believe me. I knew, 
from the first, that you would not object 
to a little innocent recreation; and 
then, I had so little confidence in Mrs. 
Smallcraft’s judgment, that my mind 
was quite at ease. She is herself so 
odd ; she is so dreadfully shabby ; 
she is - 

“ A very conscientious woman,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Ravenscroft ; “with a 
few peculiarities, which we have no- 
thing to do with. I differ from her in 
her estimate of what she calls worldly 
amusements—lI differ from her in many 
points, and regret her failings; but [ 
respect her for her conscientious ad- 
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herence to what she thinks right. I 
respect her motives for refusing to 
come here today ; and we cau employ 
ourselves much more profitably than in 
judging her. We have all our own 
faults, Mrs. Macawley, which, we 
should aim at correcting, before we 
canvass those of others, 

“Oh, certainly! we really have a 
great number of dreadful faults—I am 
shockingly angry with aso ver 
often; and, as you say, Mrs. Small- 
craft is a very good mother ; and at- 
tends her school every second day, re- 
gularly. Oh, stay one minute—I have 
something more to say to you—are you 
not astonished at the extraordinary 
match that Miss Vaughan is going to 
make ?” 

“[ shall reserve my astonishment,” 
he replied, “till 1 know there is cause 
for it.” 

“My dear sir, there is not the 
slightest doubt of it; there cannot be 
better authority, you will allow, than 


Mr. De Lacy ?” 
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“Did he really tell you that she 
would marry Wilkinson ?” 

“Really ; decidedly ; positively ; just 
after he had been speaking to her fora 
— long time, I went up to him, and 
without mincing the matter, asked him 
when the match would take place ; and 
he answered in his own odd way :— 
‘time will tell,’ ” 

“ Then, let time tell,” said Mr. Ra- 
venscroft, handing her into the boat ; 
“and, let us not be circulating a story, 
which, in all likelihood, may be, every 
syllable, false.” 

“ Assuredly,” said the lady, wrapping 
her cloak comfortably about her; 
“every thing in the world may be 
false. Iam so glad that I met you; 
good night; give my compliments io 
Mrs. Ravenscroft ; ihe is waiting for 
you near the tent ; tell her that I am 
quite offended a 

The plashing of the oars drowned 
the remainder of the sentence ; and 
Mr. Ravenscroft with his family, were 
soon rowed from the island. 


THE HERMIT MOUSE. 


FROM PIGNOTTI’S FABLES, 


When seated by her wintry fire 
My grand-dam dear the distaff plied, 
She strove with kind and fond desire 
To keep me happy by her side, 
And passing hours she still beguiled 
With stories wonderful and wiid, 


The feats of frogs and mice she told, 
Of fox and geese, accoutred knights, 
The wonders done by fays of old, 
The playful deeds of tricksy sprites, 
So well she told, her curious lore, 
Still as she told, 1 wished for more. 


One evening, I remember well, 
*Twas alter my imploring oft 
That she some pretty tale would tell, 
She cleared her throat, she hemmed, she coughed, 
Her teasing grandson kindly eyed, 
And thus, with my request complied— 


“ Once liv’d a mouse who much desired, 
Far from this sinful world to dwell, 
His pure and holy soul aspired, 
To seek some calm secluded cell— 
A mighty cheese appeared in view, 
And here our anchorite withdrew. 


“ Aware that heaven the care neglects, 
Of those who live in careless ease, 

The hermit soon his cell inspects 
Resolved to labor on his cheese, 

And every morning duly tries, 

To keep his teeth in exercise. 
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“ His sleek and glossy sides expand, 
Fat as a friar he quickly grows! 

With liberal and unsparing hand, 
How justly Heaven its gifts bestows 

On those who its behests fulfil, 

And live obedient to its will ! 


“ A dreadful famine raged around, 

The fast closed barn no succour yields, 
No grain could on the earth be found, 

In vain were sought the oft gleaned fields, 
For ever near, the suff’rers saw, 
Grimalkin’s eye—Grimalkin’s claw. 


“ Ambassadors abroad were sent, 
The universal woe to tell, 
With sack on shoulder off they went, 
They reach the hermit’s lonely cell, 
Their grievances before him laid, 
And piteously implored his aid. 


“Oh! my dear son !” in accents kind, 
The sage replied, “I pray be still ! 

Long have I banished from my mind 
All worldly good, all worldly ill ; 

My peaceful days pass swiftly on, 

But all the thoughts of earth are gone! 


“ Lone, poor, and naked, what could I, 
To aid your lone condition spare ? 
But unto pitying heaven I'll cry, 
In your behalf, with ceaseless prayer ; 
And trust in heaven! it loves the poor!” 
He said, retired, and closed his door. 


“ Dear grandmother!” I cried, “how well 
Your mouse the Father Pascal shews, 
Who lives so snugly in his cell— 
Who daily fat and fatter grows— 
Who, preaching Fast, by feasting lives— 
Who ever takes, but never gives.” 


Resentful glow’d - Crepes ety cheek, 
t 


“ Be silent !” cried the good old dame ; 
Who taught thee, urchin, thus to speak 
Of Father Pascal's reverend name ? 
How soon, oh Earth! thy taint appears, 

Our follies grow before our years ! 


“Speak so again, and thou shalt see, 
f it will be a pleasant jest !” 
Then such a look she gave at me, 
To say the truth; I judged it best 
My ill-tim’d raillery to cease, 
And leave the Father’s name in peace. 
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Tue author of the volumes before us 
was rather favourably known by the 
publication of one, or we believe two 
Kittle volumes of [rish tales ; in which 
he dressed up with considerable hu- 
mour, some of the queer stories and 
traditions, which form the staple of our 
country’s legendary lore. These pub- 
lications attained a certain degree of 
popularity which was not altogether 
undeserved. Without any of the fea- 
tures of genius, they were marked by 
a degree of cleverness that might be 
mistaken for its indications. His tales 
had at least this merit, that they made 
no pretensions to the higher attributes 
of fiction—and they accomplished all 
they aimed at—the amusement of the 
reader. Many persons, indeed, be- 
lieved, that there was a species of dis- 
honesty in the way in which old jests 
were revived—and old stories long since 
printed, in catch-penny books, were co- 
pied—in one or two instances spoiled— 
without the slightest hint as to the 
source from which either the wit or the 
mcident was borrowed. For our own 
parts, however, we had no such feeling, 
perhaps, because we never thought of 
applying to a writer of Mr. Lover's ca- 
libre the tests by which we would judge 
of original talent. We judged of him as 
aretailer of amusing anecdotes—and, as 
such, we found him most agreeable ; 
and, although we were frequentl 
obliged to make allowance for wreck 
coarseness, and not a little vulgarity— 
the legends of Ireland were well 
adapted to give entertainment to an 
idle hour. 

Mr. Lover has, however, now come 
before us in another character. He 
has attempted to write a novel, or as 
he himself terms it, a romance. He 
has miserably failed. It is not merely 
that he has made his book the vebicle 
of as much factious malignity and mis- 
representation as could well be hazard- 
ed; but in the plot—the characters— 
the incidents he has failed. The book 
would be intolerably dull if it were not 
for its amusing exhibitions of igno- 
rance; which are certainly frequent 
enough to enliven, almost numerous 
enough to weary. Occasionally, too, we 
meet the author upon his own ground ; 
some stale old jests and stories are in- 


troduced, which, to those who have 
never heard them are entertaining ; 
and the situations too, are sometimes 
so ludicrously absurd as to provoke a 
laugh, where the author evidently in- 
tends to produce a very different 
effect. The book, however, makes 
higher pretensions than a mere volume 
of fiction. It purports to be a histori- 
cal romance. Real characters, or, at 
least, the names of real characters, are 
introduced ; and events in which they 
figured are described with minuteness 
of detail. Before we conclude our 
remarks, we will have an opportunity 
of examining the accuracy of the his- 
torical portions; and, in the examina- 
tion, our readers will find, perhaps, the 
richest fund of entertainment. We 
must, however, in the first place, en- 
deavour to give an account of the plot 
of the romance. 

The scene opens in the year 
1797. Rory O’More, the hero of 
the tale, a veritable descendant of 
the old kings of Leinster, and a 
united Irishman, resides in a remote 
district of the south of Ireland—the 
oer of which we conjecture, from 
some hints at the end of the story, to 
be not far from Cork. Mr. Lover, 
however, preserves a discreet silence as 
to locality—our readers will, before we 
have done, fully appreciate the pru- 
dence which leaves as few opportuni- 
ties as possible, for detecting inaccu- 
racies. Rory has a mother and a sis- 
ter, who live with him; the latter, of 
course, a lovely girl, the very imper- 
sonation of purity and grace. He is 
in love with Kathleen Regan, the sis- 
ter of Shan Regan, a fellow of despe- 
rate character, between whom and 
Rory a desperate antipathy existed. 
Shan Regan fell in love with Mary 
O’More, by whom he was scornfully 
rejected ; and this, of course, widened 
the breach between bim and her bro- 
ther. Regan, to make matters even, 
is violently opposed to the match be- 
tween Rory and Kathleen—the young 
lady, however, is determined on having 
a way of her own; and like most 
young ladies, she succeeds in getting 
her mother on her side—and in this 
state matters are at the opening of the 
tale. 


* Rory O’More, a National Romance. By Samuel Lover, Esq. 3 vols. Lon- 


don, Richard Bentley. 1837. 
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Rory O’More has occasion to visit 
Dublin ; and, on his way back, meets, 
on the top of the coach, with an ex- 
pape agreeable gentleman, who is 
a very eloquent patriot, and puts down 
a Protestant fellow-traveller, who hap- 
pened to say something in favour of 
the English government. This wins 
the heart of Rory O’More ; and, by a 
singular coincidence, the coach breaks 
down three or four miles from its ulti- 
mate destination, exactly at the very 
spot where Rory O’More turns off by 
a by-road to his cottage. Rory ac- 
cordingly invites the strange gentleman 
home ; who, with wonderful alacrity, 
accepts the invitation; and, leaving 
the coach and passengers, including 
some females, in the middle of the road 
—walks with Rory to his cottage. Next 
morning the stranger awakes in the 
small-pox, raves about battles and his 
sweetheart, and talks French, tothegreat 
amazement of his hosts; who, after a 
good deal of deliberation, and compar- 
ing of notes, make up their minds that 
he is a French officer, and in love. 

Their conjectures turned out tole- 
rably correct. Mr. De Lacy (for that 
was the stranger’s name,) was a captain 
inthe French army—an Irishman by 
birth. He had now accepted the cre- 


ditable employment of a py against 


the government to whom his natural 
allegiance was owing. While engaged 
in this honourable mission, he had met 
Rory, as we have described, and in 
pursuance, no doubt, of his object, he 
remains after his recovery, at the cat- 
tage of O’More, without any appa- 
rent end, except taking solitary walks, 
and paying the most polite compli- 
ments to Mrs. and Miss Mary O’More. 

The business of Mr. De Lacy in 
the British dominions was to ascertain 
the comparative probabilities of effect- 
ing a successful descent upon England 
and Ireland. Before he was sufficiently 
strong to undertake the journey him- 
self, he finds it necessary to meet an 
agent from France, in a seaport, the 
name of which ie not given. Having 
ascertained that his host was a United 
Irishman, he despatches him in his 
place, giving him certain signals and 
pass-words, by which he is to recog- 
nise his friend. Rory cheerfully un- 
dertakes the mission, which brings him 
into a series of adventures too strange 
we fear to be true, We shall come to 
them presently ; in the meantime, 
however, as they have no connection 
with the plot of the story—like most 
indeed of the incidentsin the book—we 
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shall pass them by—merely premising 
that in the course of them, O’More 
contrives to obtain from the colonel, 
or general commanding the district, a 
pass which would ensure him safet 
and protection from all the visits of the 
military. 

We are obliged to pass over an im- 
mense number of confused incidents 
which bewilder the reader in the pages 
of the book, and hasten on to some. 
thing connected with the main plot of 
the story. It became necessary for the 
United Irishmen to remove out of the 
way a gentleman who was an evidence 
at the approaching trial of some of their 
accomplices. Rory happened, by the 
merest accident, to be in company with 
this gentleman, when the attack was 
made upon him, but imagined his 
honour to be so much involved 
in his escape, that he proceeded to 
defend him against his associates— 
whose plan was to put him on board 
a smuggler, bound for France, and so 
keep him out of the way. Rory, who 
attempted to defend him, was of course, 
overcome, and being suspected as a 
traitor, was himself put on board the 
smuggler as a prisoner. While here, 
in durance vile, he accidentally learned 
that the very same vessel was convey- 
ing his friend, Mr. De Lacy, the vessel 
being inthe pay of the conspirators at 
Paris. He felt that ifhe could communi- 
cate his situation to him, he would be 
safe—but howto doso was the difficulty. 
When Mr. De Lacy had been leaving the 
cottage, he pressed some parting gift 
upon O’More, and Rory had taken an 
unaccountable fancy to a pair of hand- 
some sleeve buttons, which he accord- 
ingly selected. It so happened 
that he had on these sleeve buttons, 
when a prisoner; and a black cook, 
who brought him his breakfast, also had 
a pair. Rory proposed an exchange, 
to which the cook assented. De Lacy 
recognised the buttons, and conjectured 
immediately that Rory was a prisoner 
on board. He did not, however, di- 
rectly interfere, but on reaching France, 
applied to the captain of a French fri- 
gate, who brought thesmuggler under his 
guns, and effected Rory’s release, who 
accompanied Mr. De Lacy to Paris. 

Here they remained during the 
eventful year of 1798. De Laey 
found, on his arrival, that Adela, the 
idol of his soul, had forgotten him, and 
was just about to be married to an- 
other. He is, of course, a little morti- 
fied ; but swears that henceforward 
Ireland shall be his only love. Rory, 
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in his absence, is charged with the 
murder of Scrubbs, (the gentleman who 
so mysteriously disappeared) in conse- 
quence of having been seen last in his 
company. His mother believes him 
murdered—not the murderer.. After 
she had despaired of ever seeing him, 
he returns home quite unexpectedly, 
he finds the cottage where he had 
formerly lived, burnt down—his mo- 
ther and sister have removed to 
the village—where he finds them 
and,Mrs. Regan, and Kathleen, busily 
engaged waking the body of his old 
enemy, Shan Regan, who had that day 
been killed in an encounter with his 
Majesty’s troops. A most tender scene 
of recognition follows; and we might 
now fairly expect this strange disor- 
dered scene to end—but that very 
night Rory is arrested for the murder 
of Scrubbs. On his trial, the proofs 
are most strong against him, when 
Scrubbs himself most unexpectedly 
makes his appearance in court, alive 
and well. The crown lawyer, however, 
perseveres in prosecuting, and the jury 
return a verdict of guilty. The judge 
remonstrates with them, but in vain ; 
the foreman justifies the verdict by say- 
ing that the prisoner deserved to be 
hanged as a rebel ; and most strongly 
insists that the judge should hang 
Rory. This the judge as stoutly 
refuses to do ; but orders him back to 
prison ; after some time he is released 
and duly married to Kathleen Regan. 
He accompanies his friend De Lacy to 
America, where that worthy patriot 
determines to spend the rest of his 
days—the whole party embark for the 
land of liberty ; and the last account 
we have of them is, that just as they 
were losing sight of Ireland, Mr. De 
Lacy was sitting on the deck with his 
arms round the waist of Mary O’More, 
to whom, we hope, he is in since 
married. 

We have thus endeavoured to give 
a sketch of all that is material to the 
outline of the story. We really, how- 
ever, know not how to convey to our 
readers any idea of the ignorance and 
absurdity that pervades—a reference to 
the commonest book of information for 
the “ young and ignorant,” might have 
enabled Mr. Lover to have avoided 
many absurd mistakes. We shall be at 
the trouble of exposing a few ; we will 
begin with the closing scene of the 
trial. Never, perhape, before, did an 
one attempt to describe ascene of whic 
he was in such utter ignorance. The 
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very first sentence is an egregious 
blunder : 


« Lord Avonmore now appeared upon 
the bench, and some of the magistrates 
took their seats there also.” 


It must be observed that these ma- 
gistrates are represented as intruding 
their unwelcome presence on the 
learned judge—and join the foreman in 
insisting upon the infliction of the pu- 
nishment of death upon Rory. It is 
quite true that the judge of assize may 
invite a person of very great rank and 
consideration, who is obliged to be pre- 
sent in court, to take his seat upon the 
bench. We remember a recent case 
on the north-east circuit, in which the 
bishop of the diocese was summoned 
as a material witness—and while his 
lordship was compelled to wait in 
court—the learned judge, who tried the 
case, invited him to a seat on the 
bench, This compliment is indeed, we 
believe, reserved for peers of the realm, 
but it is utterly impossible that any- 
thing resembling Mr. Lover's state- 
ment ever could have occurred. 

We were at first inclined to believe, 
that the writer of the sentence had 
never been in a court of justice in his 
life, (if the book were anonymous, we 
might almost regard the supposition 
as too favourable to one capable of 
so much malignity.) Perhaps, how- 
ever, he has ~~ his idea from the 
court of quarter sessions, where the 
magistrates are the judges, and the as- 
sistant barrister acts merely as theie 
chairman ; or, perhaps, Mr. Lover has 
confounded the quarterly commission 
court in Green Street, (where by the 
ancient charter of the city of Dublin; 
the Lord Mayor and some of the al- 
dermen are associated in the commis- 
sion with two of the judges, and 
attend to open the eae 
with the assize of a county. e 

robability is, however, that he wrote 
just what he thought would most tend 
to impeach the administration of justice 
in Ireland. In his zeal he forgot pro- 
bability ; for such an incident never 
did, or never could occur at any 
assizes. But to proceed. 

The prisoner is indicted for the mur- 
der of a living man—within a very 
short time after his disappearance— 
and when there is not even a presump- 
tion raised that he was actually mur- 
dered. Since the time of Chief Jus- 
tice Hale, the maxim has been regarded 
as established, that no circumstantial 
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evidence shall be sufficient to’ convict 
a person of murder ; unless, fitst, it is 
put beyond doubt that a murder has 
been actually committed ; or, as it is 
technically termed, without the proof of 
the corpus delicti. Hale went so far as to 
say, that ng conviction could be had— 
except upon a view of the murdered 
body. But this strictness evidently led 
to serious inconvenience—the rule, 
however, as we have stated it, still 
holds good. Mr. Lover takes care to 
shew us, that in the present instance, 
there was no presumption whatever, 
raised, that Scrubbs was actually mur- 
dered. The following is part of the 
evidence :— 


«« Counsel— You say that the prisoner 
at the bar and the late Mr. Scrubbs—— 

“ The counsel for the defence here in- 
terposed, and said he objected to the 
term, the late Mr. Scrubbs, as it was as- 
suming the fact he was dead, which was 
not proven. The examination then pro- 
ceeded.” 


We are tempted to quote the fol- 
lowing precious piece of libel on the 
legal profession— 


Counsel— The prisoner at the bar and 
the late—I beg pardon—Mister Scrubbs 
were the last to Jeave the ‘ Black Bull’ 
on that day. 

** Witness— Yis sir. 

** Counsel— How did they go? 

** Witness— They wint out o’ the door, 
sir. 

** Counsel—I don’t suppose they went 
out of the window. I mean did they 
leave about the same time ? 

« Witness—They wint together, sir. 

* Counsel—Both out of the door at 
once ? 

« Witness—No, 
first. 

« Counsel— And the prisoner after ? 

« Witness— Yis. 

“ Counsel— Then he followed him. 

*¢ Witness— Yis. 

« Counsel— You observe, gentlemen of 
the jury, Mr. Scrubbs went first, and the 
prisoner followed him. 

“ Witness— Why, you wouldn't have 
him go before the gintleman ! 

** Counsel—Silence, sir! Remem- 
ber that, gentlemen—he followed Mr. 
Scrubbs.” 


Wonders thicken as we proceed. 
The counsel for the prisoner addresses 
the jury!!! and the crown counsel re- 
plies!!! It is not worth while to no- 
tice the language which he puts into 
the mouth of the crown counsel ; lan- 
guage such, as we will venture no bar- 
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rister ever yet employed in discharg- 
ing the solemn duty of a public prose- 
cutor. The whole story is impossible, 
We trust it is not necessary to tell our 
readers, that up to a very recent pe- 
riod, the prisoner’s counsel, in criminal 
cases, was not allowed to address the 
jury. Of course, the reply of the 
crown counsel is a sheer invention. It 
is scarcely possible to conceive igno- 
rance more gross than this. The im- 
portant change in our criminal law, b 

which the privilege here anticipated, 
has been enforced, was the subject of 
much and earnest discussion at the 
time of its passing ;(the prisoner's coun- 
sel bill became law in the year 1836.) 
How any person could fall into the 
gross error of Mr. Lover, with the 
noise of those discussions almost ring- 
ing in his ears, is alinost as miraculous 
as some of the episodes of this ro- 
mance. We must give the conclu- 
sion of the trial in Mr. Lover’s own 
words :— 


“‘ Mr. Scrubbs was produced on the 
table; and scores of witnesses were on 
the spot to identify him,—indeed every 
man on the jury knew him. 

“ Order was not obtained for many mi- 
nutes, and it required some interval to 
restore to Lord A sufficient tran- 
quillity to command his judicial dignity 
in addressing the jury, which he did ina 
few words, nearly as follows : 

« ¢ Gentlemen of the jury,— Your du- 
ties have been terminated in a very sin- 
gular and affecting manner. By one of 
those interpositions of the Divine will, 
which the Almighty is sometimes pleased 
to vouchsafe in evidence of his eternal 
providence, a human life has been pre- 
served, even when it was in the most im- 
minent danger——” 


Unless Lord Avonmore were as ig- 
norant of law as Mr. Lover, it was in 
no danger at all. 


« Lord A-—— paused, for his feelings 
were yet an overmatch for his power of 
composure ; and in the interval the fore- 
man of the jury said to his brothers with 
a nod of assumption, 

«¢ He means our friend Scrubbs;— 
wonderful escape indeed !’ 

«Lord A resumed. * Gentlemen, 
it has been the will of Heaven to make 
manifest the innocence of an accused 
man, when all other hope had failed him 
save that of the merciful God who has 
been his protector.’ 

“ Lord A could proceed no fur- 
ther ; and many a stifled sob was heard in 
the court—everywhere but in the jury- 
box. 
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« ¢ Gentlemen,’ resumed Lord A—— 
‘though the trial is at an end, it becomes 
necessary, a3 a matter of form, you 
should return a verdict.’ 

« Singularly contrasting to the sub- 
dued voice of the judge, subdued by the 
operation of his oan was the tone in 
which the foreman of the jury, with a 
smirk, answered without a moment’s he- 
sitation, 

‘+ We are all agreed, my lord.’ 

« « Of course,’ replied Lord A > 

ssing a handkerchief across his eyes. 
‘ Return your verdict, if you please, gen- 
tlemen.’ 

« ¢ Guilty, my lord,’ said the foreman, 
with an assumed suavity of voice and 
manner. 

«“ «I beg your pardon, sir,’ said the 
judge ; ‘ your feelings have overcome you 
as well as many others present; you said 
Guilty—of course you mean Not guilty.’ 

« «No, my lord—we mean Guilty.’ 

«The words were now pronounced 
sufficiently loud to be audible over the 
court, and a wild scream from the women 
followed, while the upturned eyes of 
every one in court at the jury-box testi- 
fied their astonishment. ven the com- 
mon crier was lost in wonder, and forgot, 
in his surprise, the accustomed call of 
‘ Silence !’ in response to the shrieks of 
the women. 

«“¢Good God, sir,’ exclaimed Lord 
A—— addressing the foreman, ‘ have 
you eyes and ears, and yet return such a 
verdict! The prisoner at the bar is ac- 
cused of the murder of a certain man: 
that very man is produced on the table 
before you, and identified in your pre- 
sence,—a living evidence of the prisoner’s 
innocence,—and yet you return a verdict 
against him of Guilty!’ 

«“ ¢ We do, my lord,’ said the foreman, 
pertinaciously, and with an offended air, 
us if he considered it a grievance his ver- 
dict should be questioned. 

‘« « Will you be good enough, sir,’ said 

Lord A , changing his tone from that 
of wonder to irony, ‘to tell me upon what 
count in the indictment he is guilty ?— 
for really Iam not lawyer enough to dis- 
cover.’ 
« ¢ We should be sorry, my lord, to dis- 
pute any point.of law with your lord- 
ship ; but the fact is, my lord, you don’t 
know this country as well as we do, and 
we can swear upon the oath we have taken 
this day, that the prisoner ought to have 
been hanged long ago, and we say, Guilty, 
my lord!’ 

« Lord A—— could not withdraw the 
look of mingled wonder and indignation 
he fixed on the jury for a moment; and 
when he did, he transferred his eye to 
the prisoner,—but in its transit the look 








of asperity was gone, and an eye beaming 
with benignity met the bright and un- 
flinching lxok of Rory. 

“¢Prisoner at the bar!’ said Lord 
A——, whose address turned every eye 
upon the prisoner. 

“ «*I beg your pardon, my Jord, said 
one of the magistrates sitting on the bench, 
‘your lordship has forgotten to put on 
your black cap !!1° 

“« « No, sir, I have not forgotten it.”— 
‘Prisoner at the bar,’ continued the 
judge, ‘I feel it my duty to tell you that, 
notwithstanding the verdict you have 
heard pronounced upon you, not a hair of 
your head shall be harmed !” 

“ A loud ‘ hurra,’ interrupted the con- 
tinuation of the address; and the crier’s 
voice, after some time, was heard shout- 
ing ‘ Silence!’ After the lapse of about 
& minute, order was obtained ; and before 
Lord A could resume, the foreman 
said, loud enough to be heard for a con- 
siderable distance, 

«« * No wonder the rebels shout,’ 

« Lord A—— noticed not this imper- 
tinence, directly, but ordered the crier 
again to command silence; and when 
that functionary had done so, his lordship 
added, fixing his eye on the insolent of- 
fender, ‘ And whoever dares again to vio- 
late the decency and solemnity of this 
court, I will commit him.’ 

“ The bullying foreman quailed before 
the dignified rebuke, and his lordship 
proceeded in a business-like tone to the 
whole jury :— . 

« ¢ I cannot avoid, gentlemen, receiving 
and recording your verdict; which nei- 
ther can I resist stigmatising as disgrace- 

ful to yourselves individually and collec- 
tively,—for you must be either fools, or 
worse. But I am not bound to pro- 
nounce sentence on the prisoner on that 
verdict,—and I will not; neither will J 
rest this night until 1 despatch a special 
messenger to the lord lieutenant, to repre- 
sent the case and have your verdict set 
aside; (!! !) and I promise here, in open 
court, to the prisoner, that with all con- 
venient speed he shall be liberated from 
prison.’ ” 


The notion of a judge writing to the 
lord lieutenant to have the verdict ofa 
jury set aside, is just of a piece with 
the ignorance and impertinence of the 
entire. 

There is a jest current, time out of 
mind, which evidently has supplied the 
hint for this grotesque fabrication.— 
The story is at least half a — old, 
it was, if we recollect right, employed 
in a humorous illustration by Mr. 
O'Connell, inthe House of Commons ; 
the learned gentleman did not hesitate 
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to give it point, by mentioning it as 
having occurred in the course of his 
own practice ( !) A jary found a pri- 
soner guilty of manslaughter, under cir- 
cumstances somewhat similar to those 
which are recorded above. To the 
remonstrance of the judge, the foreman 
replied that they found him guilty be- 
cause they knew he had stolen a horse. 
It was reserved for the author of Ror 
O’More to distort this stale and anti- 
quated joke to the factious purposes of 
political misrepresentation. 

If anything was wanting to com- 
plete the absurdity, it is the self con- 
tradiction of Mr. Lover’s account. 
The very parties who thus attempted 
to take away Rory O’More’s life are 
represented at that moment as having 
absolute power of life or death. The 
very day of his arrest, the same per- 
sons are supposed, without any legal 
trial, to have hanged to a cart, with the 
most cold-blooded barbarity, another 
person who was obnoxious to them. 
Why, in the case of Rory O’More, they 
preferred the tedious formalities of a 
Judicial, to the promptness of a military 
murder, we are not told. 

This specimen will perhaps satisfy 
our readers as to the correctness of Mr. 


Lover's portraiture of Irish courts of 


justice. The account, however, occurs 
in a narrative not professing to be real, 
Our objection is not, that such a scene 
never, did occur—but that it never 
could have occurred. The following, 
however, is presented in a different 
shape—introduced for the purpose of 
illustrating the condition of Ireland ; 
as a veritable account of what actually 
took place. A man was indicted for 
manslaughter—the evidence on his 
trial was perfectly clear. 


“ The prosecution and defence had 
closed, and the judge had nearly summed 
up the evidence, and was charging the 
jury directly against the prisoner, when a 
bustle was perceived in the body of the 
court. The judge ordered the crier to 
command silence, and that officer obeyed 
his commands without producing any ef- 
fect. The judge was about to direct a 
second and more peremptory command 
for silence, when a note was handed up 
to the bench, and the judge himself, in- 
stead of issuing his command for silence, 
became silent himself, and perused the 
note with great attention. e pursued 
his charge to the jury no further, but sent 
up a small slip of paper to the foreman, 
who forthwith held some whispered coun- 
sel with his brother jurors; and when 
their heads, that had been huddled toge- 
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ther in consultation, separated, and the 

resumed their former positions, the judge 
then continued his address to ‘then 
thus :— 

««« T have endeavoured to point out to 
you, gentlemen of the jury, the doubts of 
this case, but I do not think it nece 
to proceed any further ;—I have wa 
confidence in your discrimination and 
good sense, that I now leave the case en. 
tirely in your hands: if you are of opi- 
nion that what you have been put in pos- 
session of in the prisoner’s favour coun- 
terbalances the facts sworn to against 
him, you will of course acquit him—and 
any doubts you have, I need not tell you 
should be thrown into the scale of mercy, 
It is the proud pre-eminence, gentlemen, 
of our criminal laws—laws, gentlemen, 
which are part and parcel of the glorious 
constitution, that is the wonder and the 
envy of surrounding nations, that a pri- 
soner is to have the benefit of every 
doubt; and therefore, if you think pro- 
per, of course you will find the prisoner 
NOT guilty.” 

«¢ Certainly, my lord,’ said the fore- 
man of the jury, ‘we are of your lord- 
ship's opinion, and we say NOT GUILTY.’ ” 

«“ The fact was, the great man of the 
district where the crime had been com- 
mitted, whose serf the prisoner was, had 
sent up his compliments to the judge and 
jury, stating the prisoner to be a most 
useful person to him, and that he would 
fell extremely obliged if they would acquit 
him. This will scarcely be credited in 
the present day, nevertheless it is a 
fact.” 

This case is introduced by Mr. 
Lover as an illustration ; in the same 
manner as Sir Walter Scott occasion- 
ally refers in a note to historical evi- 
dence to bear out the representations of 
the text. It is modestly stated by Mr. 
Lover on his own authority, “The 
names of the parties,” he adds, with the 
most amusing simplicity, “ it is unneces- 
sary to give.” It is quite unnecessary 
for us to do more than just to remind 
Mr. Lover that an accusation so grave 
should rest upon very strong evidence 
to obtain a moment’s credence. He 
cannot, for an imstant, imagine, that 
he holds that station either in litera- 
ture or society which would make his 
unsupported historical assertion evi- 
dence of this character. 

It is not, however, in every instance 
that he condescends to verify his pic- 
tures even by assertion as to the actual 
state of things. He appears to con- 
sider it a matter of course that every 
yeomanry captain is a bastard ; every 
magistrate a tyrant, and every loyal 
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manarogue. We promised, however, 
to give our readers an account of 
Rory’s adventures on his. mission to 
the sea-port. They will serve as a 
fuir specimen of the incidents of the 
entire. 

After a tender interview with Kath- 
Jeen on his way, he reached the town 
and made his way to the public-house 
to which he had been directed by De 
Lacy. Here he observed a party who 
seemed to be the men he sought. By 
preconcerted signals he soon satis- 
fied himself, and followed them from 
the public-house. He was introduced 
by them into a dark cellar in some ob- 
scure lane; the grip of the United 
Irishman, however, assured him he was 
safe; and a light having been struck, 
he found himself in company with Shan 
Regan and a foreigner of the name of 
De Welskein, the smuggler, whose 
vessel was employed to carry on a 
communication with France. From 
De Welskein he received a letter from 
General Hoche to De Lacy. 


We shall see presently that the in- 
troduction of poor General Hoche, as 
the writer of this letter, is founded 
upon one of the most amusing blunders 
that even an Irishman could be capable 
of. But for the present we go on with 
the scene in the cellar. 


“ Another person as well as Regan 
was present in addition to the three Rory 
had followed from the public-house ; and 
this man seemed more familiar with De 
Welskein than any of the others, and 
sometimes addressed him in French. 
Round the cellar were some coils of 
rope; a coyple of hammocks were hung 
in one corner; two or three kegs and 
some rolls of tobacco were stowed away 
under a truckle-bed in another quarter of 
the den; and in a rude cupboard, coarse 
trenchers and drinking-cans were jumbled 
together, with some stone jars of a foreign 
aspect. After some bustle, pipes and to- 
bacco were laid on the table, the stone 
bottles and the drinking-vessels were 


taken from the cupbuard, and De Wels- 


kein invited Rory to sit down beside him. 

“¢ Combe, you sair—seet down—here 
someting for you to dreenk—not nastee, 
like pobelick-house, bote goot—ha, ha! 
No doretee portere, bote brandee—ver 
goot and nussing to pay.’ 

‘¢ All the men sat down, and sending 
the stone jars from man to man, the cans 
were charged with brandy, slightly diluted 
with water from a black pitcher; pipes 
were lighted, smoking and drinking com- 
menced.” 


After some desultory conversation : 


«A tap at the door of the cellar an- 
nounced a@ fresh arrival; and after some 
signals given, the door was opened and 
some other men entered, and, at short 
intervals after, a few girls. Some of the 
latter were good-looking, though with a 
certain expression of boldness and reck- 
lessness that Rory did not admire. Rory 
had enough of imagination and sentiment 
to render the society of the softer sex 
always matter of delight to him; but 
there was something in the manner of 
these girls he did not like. 

«* You see,’ said De Welskein, ‘de 
leddees mek visite to me.’ 

“<¢ Yis, sir,’ said Rory, who did not 
know how, very well, to answer this ap- 
peal.’” 

o ” * - 6 7 

“A fiddler, in some time, made his 
appearance; and after the first jug of 
niggers (negus) had been demolished, a 
dance was set on foot. One of the ladies 
asked Rory to ‘stand up on the flure,’ 
which, of course, Rory did, and exerted 
himself to the utmost to do credit to his 
dancing-master. In short, Rory, though 
he did not like the party, had intuitively 
too much savoir vivre to let any repug- 
nance he might entertain be manifested. 
He drank, to be sure; sparingly; and 
after the niggers was introduced, he took 
no more brandy-and-water: he smoked 
an occasional pipe, and danced ‘like any- 
thing,’ but he kept himself clear of intox- 
ication, though he had drunk enough to 
produce exhilaration. Dance after dance 
succeeded ; and Rory displayed so much 
elasticity of limb, that it excited the ad- 
miration even of De Welskein. One of 
Rory’s partners seemed much taken with 
him ; and after a certain jig they had 
executed, much to their mutual honour 
and the admiration of the beholders, the 
fair danseuse sat beside him so close, as 
not to admit of any doubt that she rather 
admired him. A cessation to the dancing 
now took place, and brandy-and-water 
and niggers ad infinitum was the order of 
day—or rather the night.” 


Our readers will understand from 
this quite as much as they wish of the 
character of the company in which 
Rory was placed. We say nothing of 
the probability of important communi- 
cation being placed in such keeping. 
In a short tine— 

‘«* Their brutal revelry had so far over- 
come the party, that of all present, Rory 
O’More and his partner only were tho- 
roughly conscious of what was going 
forward. When Rory saw there was 
none to oppose his retiring, he drew the 
bolt of the door to depart.” 


The lady, however, was not disposed- 
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to part from him, and put forth all her 
blandishments to induce him to remain. 
In facet she had been making desperate 
love to him all night. Rory, however, 
excused his rudeness— 

«In as soothing a tone as he could 
command, he said—‘ Don't blame me; 
I've a sweetheart that trusts to me, and 
I musn’t deceive the innocent girl!’ 

«“ The words ‘innocent girl’ seemed to 
go through the heart of the woman like a 
pistol shot [bullet we presume is meant. ] 
She withdrew her arms from Rory’s neck 
and hiding her flushed face in her hands, 
burst into tears, and, throwing herself on 
a bench, sobbed as though her heart would 
break.” 


Rory took the opportunity of this 
unprovoked outbreak of sentimental- 
ism to escape, not, however, without 
having excited feelings of intense 
hatred in the mind of his inamorata. 


“When the unfortunate girl whom 
Rory had left sobbing in the cellar had 
recovered her outbreak of grief, she arose 
from the bench on which she had flung 
herself in her passion of tears, and the 
feeling that had possessed her heart 
changed from lawless love to bitter hate 
—for 

“* Hell has no fury like a woman scorn’d.” 
And cursing the man that had made her 
feel such degradation, she quitted the den 
of riot and iniquity, leaving the beastly 
revellers sunk in besotted slumber.” 


The hatred of this lady towards 
Rory, whom of course she had never 
seen before, is little better than a cari- 
cature upon human passion. It was 
no passing feeling of displeasure ; it 
was a deep seated purpose of revenge. 
Some days afterwards in a fair— 


« Rory’s attention was attracted by a party 
of mummers, who were parading up and 
down on a platform, in dirty rags 
sprinkled with rusty spangles, and amongst 
them he recognised the girl that had been 


so sweet on him in the cellar, 
e . . * . 


‘With her ruddled cheeks, short pet- 
ticoats, and shabby finery, she was a most 
disgusting object, though rather a fine 
girl. While Rory looked at her, he fan- 
cied he caught her eye; its brazen glare 
was for a moment darkened by a demoniac 
expression, and instantly withdrawn.” 


Nor was this demoniac hatred con- 
fined to her own bosom. Shan Regan, 
it will be recollected, was one of the 

arty in the cellar; he employed the 
incident of Rory’s dancing with this 
lady to make mischief between him 
and Kathleen. Kathleen upbraids 


Rory with his offences. Rory denies 
the imputation, and invites Kathleen 
to meet him at an old rath or fort by 
moonlight, that he may deny it again. 
Kathleen, like a prudent girl, persuades 
her mother to accompany her on this 
moon-light excursion; the old lady is, 
accordingly concealed under the arch 
of a bridge close at hand, and Kath- 
leen goes forward to meet her lover in 
the rath. A few words of reproach 
on the one side and protestations of in- 
nocence on the other succeeded— 

« ¢ You left home fora day about three 
weeks ago?’ said Kathleen. 

«<I did,’ said Rory. 

««¢ You went to the town beyant ?” 

«¢ I did,’ said Rory. 

«« You were in a cellar there?’ 

“¢T was,’ 

«And not in the best of company, 
Rory,’ said Kathleen, reproachfully. 

“« Worse than I hope I'll ever be in 
agin,’ said: Rory. 

«<¢ You own to that, thin?’ 

«¢T'll own to all that’s thrue,’ said 
Rory. 

««¢ Thin what have you to say,’ says 
Kathleen, ‘about the girl that you were 
so much in love with?’ 

“¢In love with!’ said Rory, indig- 
nantly. ‘ Kathleen, there is but one girl 
on this earth I love, and that’s yourself 
I swear it by this blessed light!’ 

« Just as he spoke, as if the light which 
he adjured had evoked a spirit to con- 
demn him, a dark shadow was cast on the 
mound before them; and on their both 
looking round, a figure enveloped in a 
cloak stood on the embankment behind 
them, 

“ Kathleen could not suppress a scream, 
and even Rory started. 

«¢Ts that what I hear you say?’ said 
this mysterious apparition. ‘ Kathleen! 
Kathleen ! he said the same to me.’ 

« Kathleen could not speak, but stood 
with clasped hands, in trembling astonish- 
ment, gazing with the fascination of fear 
upon the figure that stood on the bank 
above them. 

«¢ Who are you?’ said Rory. 

“The figure was about to turn, when 
Rory caught hold of the cloak in which 
it was enveloped, and dragged the in- 
truder within the trench of the rath. 

“«Who are you?’ said Rory, again, 
turning round the person to face the 
light. 

« «Don’t you know me, Rory O' More? 
said the unknown, who threw back the 
hood of her cloak at the words, and— 
the pale moonbeam fell on the face of the 

Jrail one of the cellar.” 


Kathleen of course fainted. 
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«+ Look what you've done!’ said Rory, 
stooping to raise the fainting girl, which 
he did, and supported her in his arms, as 
he turned to the i\l-omened intruder, and 
said reproachfully, ‘What did I ever do to 
deserve this ? 

«« Do! said she, and her eyes glared 
on him with the expression of a fiend— 
«Do’—What a woman never forgets nor 
forgives—and I'll have my revenge °’ 
you, you cowld-blooded thief, I will !— 
That's your innocent girl, I suppose !— 
Mighty innocent indeed, to meet a man 
inside a rath, by the pleasant light o’ the 
moon !—How innocent she is !’ 

« «May the tongue o’ ye be blisthered in 
fire,’ said Rory, with fury, ‘that would 
say the foul word of her! Away wid 
you, you divil! the ground’s not whole- 
some you thread on. Away wid you!’ 

“She shrunk before the withering 
words and the indignant tone of the 
lover, and retired to the top of the em- 
bankment; but ere she descended, she 
stretched forth her arm in the attitude of 
menace to Rory, and said with a voice in 
which there was more of hell than earth, 

«* Make the most o’ vour innocent 
girl to night, Misther O’ More, for it’s the 
last you'll ever see of her! You think 
to have her,*you do,—but she'll never be 
yours; for if I pay my sowl for the pur- 
chase-money, I'll have my revenge 0’ 
you!—ha! ha!—remember my words— 
never! never!—ha! ha! ha!’ and with 
something between the laugh of a maniac 

and the howl of a hyena, she rushed down 
the hill.’” 


The point upon which this effective 
incident turns is this damsel’s desire of 
revenge. Shan Regan had become 
acquainted with the intended meeting 
of the lovers. 


“ He was no stranger to the damsel 
whose blandishments had been thrown 
away upon Rory, and he found that a 
hitter hatred existed against him in that 
quarter. 

+ . 7 * * 

« He knew where to seek her, and met 
in her a ready person to act up to his 
wishes. He held out the opportunity of 
gratifying her revenge upon Rory thus: — 
to blast his hopes with the girl of his 
heart, by accusing him of treachery and 
falsehood, and laying her shame to his 
charge.” 


This will serve as a specimen of the 
power of delineating character exhi- 
bited in the book. The entire is little 
better than sheer nonsense ; the lady 
of the cellar; one of a company of 
strolling players “parading up and 
down on a platform in dirty rags, 
sprinkled with rusty spangles,” “a most 
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disgusting object with her ruddled 
cheeks, short petticoats and shabby 
finery,” and “ brazen glare,” goes off in 
a fit of blubbering on the mere mention 
of an innocent girl ; and furms a deadly 
purpose of revenge—so intense indeed 
was her hatred as only to find its ex- 
pression “in something between the 
laugh of a maniac and the howl of a 
hyena; ha! ha! ha!” merely be- 
cause a chance acquaintance had, with 
the most sentimental civility, refused’ 
her advances!! So extreme was her 
sensitiveness to the slight (which we 
must suppose she had never encoun- 
tered before) that she “ cursed the man 
who made her feel such degradation,” 
casts a dark “demoniac scowl” upon 
him when she meets him accidentally 
in a crowd ; and lastly adopts the most 
refined and romantic method of taking 
her revenge, declaring her readiness 
*to pay her sowl for the purchase 
money.” After this fearful threat we 
never hear more of either her or her 
revenge ; we presume the purchase 
money was found to have been mort- 
gaged long before. 

Enough of this. ~The remainder 
of Rory’s adventures on the night of 
the cellar scene will exhibit Mr. Lover's 
power in the construction of incident; 
our-readers are, as we should suppose, 
tolerably well satisfied as to his histori- 
cal accuracy, and his portraiture of 
character. 

When Rory left the cellar he lost 
his way, and walked on without know- 
ing where he went. He was startled 
by the tramp of soldiers not very far 
from him. 

“« He stopped and held his breath; the 
party was evidently getting nearer; he 
had no right to be abroad at that hour, 
for the curfew law had been revived of 
late. He thought of the letter he had 
in his possession, and death to himself, 
and discovery of the plot flashed upon 
his imagination. To tear the letter sug- 
gested itself to him; but then, it might 
contain intelligence of importance; to 
preserve it therefore was desirable; yet 


to have it found, destruction, 
to be done ?” 


What was 


Run away of course, and run he 
did, and concealed himself “in an old 
fashioned porch, behind one of the 


columns.” It happened, however, that 
this was the house of the colonel of 
the regiment at which two sentries 
were posted ; and the file of soldiers 
who had alarmed him, were coming, 
down to relieve these very sentries 
who had not, however, remarked 
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Rory’s approach ; the file stepped op- 
posite to the place of Rory’s conceal- 
ment to relieve guard; they passed on, 
however, without detecting him. 

Rory, however, in attempting to ex- 
tricate himself from the crevice into 
which, in his anxiety for concealment, 
he had squeezed, contrived to ring the 
bell. Immediately a window was 
raised above his head, and the colonel 
looked out, crying “who's there ?” 
“ Sentries,” was the next call—which the 
soldiers answered—a colloquy immedi- 
ately takes place between the colonel 
and the sentries, as to the awful ringing 
of the bell. 


« Just at the moment, when Rory 
was thinking if he hadn’t better make a 
run for it at once, he heard the bolt of 
the door behind him gently drawn, and 
the instant after, a pluck at his coat, and 
a whisper ‘Come in,’ made him turn 
round. He saw the door stand ajar, and 
a hand beckon him forward, at the same 
moment that the voice of the colonel 
from the window said, ‘See if there’s 
any one hiding in the porch.’ 

“Rory slipped inside the hall-door, 
which was softly closed as the sentry 
walked up the steps. 

««¢ There’s no one here, your honour,’ 
said the sentry. 

« ¢ Push the door,’ said the colonel. 

« The sentry did so; but the door had 
been fastened on the inside.” 

Rory discovers that it is a female 
who has given this unlooked for admis- 
sion ; she calls him darling; and hear- 
ing the colonel coming down stairs, 
she hides him in the coal cellar. - The 
colonel is employed in the service of 
the British crown, and of course is a 
coward. After a tremulous examina- 
tion of the premises he retires—the 
mystery is now cleared up. Betty, the 
colonel’s servant, was in the habit of 
receiving clandestine visits from her 
husband, and had mistaken Rory for 
her good man. Rory keeps up the 
deception, and a most tender con- 
versation follows, with all due en- 
quiries after the children, in the 
course of which Rory so disguises his 
voice that the mistake is not discover- 
ed!! until at last he finds it expedient 
gradually to break to Betty the 
astounding truth that he was not 
Darby at all. The necessity of the 
revelation arises from Betty's proposing 
a retirement to bed. We have not 
room for the entire scene, nor is it 
one which we would have much incli- 
nation to reprint ; but we assure our 
readers that the important secret was 
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broken with as much note of prepara. 
startling 


tion as if he had the most 
intelligence to reveal. 

“ Rory requested the tender and con. 
fiding Betty to prepare herself for 
‘grate saycret’ he had to tell her, and 
that she would promise when he informed 
her of it, not to be too much surprised 
Betty protested to preserve the most phi- 
losophic composure. 

« « You won’t screech ?’ said Rory. 

«What would I screech for?’ said 
Betty. 

“It's mighty surprisin’ said Rory, 

“* Arrah, don’t keep me waitin,’ but 
let me have it at wanst,’ said Betty, ea- 
gerly. 

“¢ Now, darlin’ take it aisy,’ said Rory, 
‘for you must know——’ 

«« What?’ said Betty. 

“<T'm not Darby,’ said Rory. 

“ Betty scarcely suppressed a scream, 

««* You villain !’ said she, 

« ¢T'm not a villain, aither,’ said Rory.” 


And all the while that Rory was en- 
gaged in this confidential conversation, 
which to be sure took place in the 
dark, Betty never once discovered that 
it was not her husband who was talk- 
ing toher! Credat Judaus. 

Rory escapes by a back way from 
the house, and soon after is taken pri- 
soner by the military. Before Betty 
had discovered her mistake she had 
communicated to her supposed husband 
a little piece of scandal about the colo- 
nel and Mrs. Scrubbs, who, it seems, 
during the absence of her husband, was 
on a visit to the colonel without the 
knowledge of her spouse! When 
Rory is arrested he determines to turn 
this knowledge to good account. He 
managed to destroy the letter of 
Hoche in his possession ; and when he 
was ordered by the colonel to receive 
a lashing, he requested that the room 
might be cleared as he had something 
of importance to communicate. He 
then made the colonel believe that his 
business in the town was to apprize 
Mrs. Scrubbs that her husband was te- 
turning home the next day. 


«¢ And I thought it best to tell her 
that I heerd the masther is comin’ down 
to-morrow, and av coorse your honour 
knows he would not be plazed if the mis- 
thriss wasn’t in the place, and might sus- 
pect, or the like. I hope your honour 
is not offinded ?’” 

Rory received from the colonel his 
discharge, and five guineas—and be- 
sides this, a pass. 

« At this period a pass from a com- 
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manding officer empowered the bearer to 
go unmolested at all hours, and was en- 
trusted only to emissaries or known 
friends of government.” 

It is necessary for us to dwell upon 
the utter and glaring improbability of 
all this. 

We have, we believe, quoted enough 
to satisfy any rational mind as to the 
merits of the book as a work of fiction. 
There is so little that seems worth 
stealing that, perhaps, our readers 
would feel little inclined to credit the 
charge of plagiarism, even if we felt it 
necessary to establish it. Some of the 
very scenes upon which we have been 
commenting are absolutely spoiled from 
some of the most faulty passages in 
one of Mr. Banim’s novels. The 
transformation of the trial story may 
serve as a specimen of Mr. Lover's 
power of spoiling ; and those who have 
read, (and who has not ?) Captain Mar- 
ryat’s Snarleyyow, will feel little diffi- 
culty in tracing the idea of the smug- 
gling spy, and the attempt at wit in 
the quaint headings of the chapters to 
a common source. 

Our readers must not a. that 
we have by any means selected the 


passages which abound most in impro- 


babilities and contradictions. Mr. 
Lover appears utterly incapable of 
preserving verisimilitude through two 
pages of continued narrative. Thus 
Mr. De Lacy, the spy of the French 
government, takes up his quarters 
without rhyme or reason at Rory 
O’More’s ; while there he makes him- 
self most conspicuous by wearing, in 
the presence of the yeomanry, a showy 
green handkerchief, at that time the 
emblem of rebellion; quarrels with 
the magistrate who remonstrated with 
him on the exhibition of the color of 
disaffection, and escapes arrest only 
by exhibiting the pass which Rory had 
procured from the colonel, which, 
though presented under the most sus- 
picious circumstances, lulls all suspi- 
cion, notwithstanding that special in- 
formation had been sent down from 
the government, of De Lacy’s leaving 
Dublin. 

We have not space, however, for 
these exposures. Je have said that, 
in these volumes, we sometimes meet 
Mr. Lover on his own ground, retail- 
ing the comical stories which, for a 
century, have been in vogue in Ire- 
land. Among them is the story of the 
convert from Popery who employed a 
stone-culter to efface from his father’s 
tomb-stone the popish inscription 

Vou. XI. 
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“pray for the soul of Darby Sweeny ;” 
the stone-cutter accomplished. his task 
by prefixing the word “vont.” To 
the same class belongs the story of the 
hostess whose punch was so strong 
that she was obliged to stir it with a 
crowbar, and Rory’s explanation of the 
meaning of a hint. 

“** At last,’ said Rory, ‘ they gave me 
a hint to go.’ 

** * What hint did they give you?” said 
the colonel. 

“« They kicked me down stairs, your 
honour,’ said Rory.” 

The story of the peasant who went, 
in Dublin, to buy a pair of boots for 
the priest, and knocked the man down 
because he asked for the measure—the 
ignorant creature, not to know the 
size of a priest’s boots. Even the old 
gtazier’s joke of the Mullingar heifers, 
is not too stale, or too coarse, for Mr. 
Lover. Mr. Lover’s version of the 
story, by the way, is little in keeping 
with the proverbial gallantry of Irish- 
men, 


«* Why, you see, sir, the women in 
Westmeath, they say, is thick in the 
legs, God help them, the craythurs! and 
so there’s a saying again them, “ You're 
beef to the heels, like a Mullingar 
heifer.’ ” 

«¢ Oh! I perceive.’ 

«¢ Yes, sir, and it’s all on account of 
what I towld you about the hay.’ 

«“ « How?’ said the traveller. 

««¢ Why, there’s an owld joke, you 
may take a turn out of, if you like, 
whin you see a girl that’s thick in the 
fetlock— you call afther her and say, 
“ Young woman!” She turns round, and 
then says you, “I beg your pardon, 
ma’am, but I think you’re used to wear 
hay in your shoes,” Thin, if she’s inno- 
cent, .she’ll ask “ Why ?”—and thin 
you'll say, “ Bekase the calves has run 
down yogp legs to get at it.’” 


Indeed Mr. Lover seems deter- 
mined to realize Sheridan’s celebrated 
sarcasm ; for, unquestionably, “he 
draws on his imagination for his facts, 
and on his memory for his wit.” 

To the latter rule, however, there 
are some exceptions ; for the honour 
of our country, we hope the following 
pleasantry is his own :— 


«¢ Get out wid you, you mane-spirited 
dog! Troth, your heart is a dung-hill, 
and suspicion is the cock that crows on 
it !” 

The following, too, is desperately 
original :— 

In a learned conversation between 

G 
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Mr. Philomath O’Flanagan, and Mrs. 
O’More, the good lady imagined that 
Mr. Varjuice, as she called Virgil, had 
gone a shooting. 


« «Why, ma’am,’ replied the philo- 
math, ‘as for goin’ shootin’, he did not— 
and for various raisons: guns was scarce 
in thim times, and gunpowdher was not 
in vogue, but was, by all accounts, atthri- 
buted to Friar Bacon posteriorly.’ 

«¢ Oh, the dirty divils!’ said the wi- 
dow, ‘to fry their bacon with guupow- 
dher !—that bates all I ever heerd,’” 


The following piece of “ philosophy” 
we are pretty sure is Mr. Lover's own. 


“TI could not help thinking it rather 
queer to see Phelim bearing this great 
bucket of water, with a countenance in- 
dicative of the utmost pride and impor- 
tance, following the priest, who advanced 
through the crowd, that opened and 
bowed before him as his reverence ever 
and anon turned round, popped his sprink- 
ling-brush into the water, and slashed it 
about right and left over his flock, that 
courted the shower, and were the happier 
the more they were wet.—Poor people ! 
if it made them happy, where was the 
harm of it? A man is not considered 
unworthy of the blessings of the consti- 
tution of Great Britain by getting wet 
to the skin in the pelting rain of the 
equinox; and I cannot, nor ever could 
see, why a few drops of holy water should 
exclude him.— But hang philosophy ! 
what has it to do with a novel ?” 


We fear our readers will complain 
that we are bestowing far too much 
space and time upon this silly produc- 
tion. We promised, however, not to 
conclude without examining a few of 
Mr. Lover’s historical speculations. 

In one chapter we are introduced 
on board the flag-ship of Admiral De 
Winter, commanding a fleet in the 
Texel, destined for the invasion of 
Ireland. The armament, Mr. Lover 
informs us, was 

“ Destined for the invasion of the 
kingdom of Great Britain; {in which 
new designation Ireland is included,}] 
though at what point that invasion might 
take place was not as yet decided ;—it 
being matter of dispute whether the ex- 
pedition should land on the English 
coast, or in Ireland; whether it should 
strike at the vitals of Great Britain, or 
assail her from the extremities.” 


We shull see presently that there 
was no dispute about the matter ; but 
we must continue our quotation— 

“ General Hoche, who was only second 
in fame to Buonaparte, was anxious to do 


something brilliant, while the fame of 
his rival’s Italian campaigns made Euro 
ring with wonder ; and, as the prevalence 
of contrary winds had prevented the ex- 
pr sailing for some weeks for Ire. 
and, he made the daring proposal of 
landing in Lincolnshire and marching 
direct on London. A year before, his 
expedition which sailed from Brest for 
Treland was utterly defeated by contrary 
winds; and, as the same element seemed, 
as usual, to interpose a providential bar- 
rier between England and her foes, he, 
with that impatient thought so characte- 
ristic of genius, suggested the idea that, 
as the wind did not blow in favour of the 
course they wanted to steer, they should 
make it subservient to another purpose, 
descend on the most open quarter, and 
trust to the fortune of war; for he burn- 
ed that some great achievement of his 
should prevent his name being oversha- 
dowed by the freshly-springing laurels of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

“ Against this preposterous notion of 
carrying England by a coup de main, Tone 
had also argued strenuously ; but he 
found such a singular ignorance of the 
state of England, as well as Ireland, to 
exist amongst the French, that it was 
with great difficulty he could make Ge- 
neral Hoche listen to a word against his 
newly-conceived expedition.” 


Our readers will hardly credit us 
when we say that General Hoche had 
never anything to do with this armament 
at all. He never was on board the 
fleet‘in the Texel, which was a Dutch 
one—the naval command belonging to 
De Winter—the military to General 
Daendells. 

General Daendells, not Hoche, did 
indeed propose that they should make 
a descent upon Lincolnshire ; and on 
another occasion upon Yarmouth, in the 
expectation that the Irish might cross 
the country and join’ them; this 
scheme Tone regarded as flat non- 
sense ; but he himself proposed that 
they should “ march direct upon Lon- 
don.” The two opposing plans are 
strangely jumbled together, and father. 
ed upon poor General Hoche. But 
there was no dispute at all, whether 
the armament should be directed 
against England or Ireland. When 
contrary winds had so long detained 
them as to render their original scheme 
of invading Ireland impracticable, 
they agreed to make a descent upon 
England. General Daendells proposed 
Lincolnshire, or Yarmouth, as the 
place of their descent—Wolfe Tone’s 
opinion we will give in his own 
words— 


ti lt me i i rt i: 
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«1 said, that, if, unfortunately, we 
were detained so far.in the season as to 
render the Irish expedition utterly im- 

racticable ; it was undoubtedly desirable 
to do something in England, as well for 
the glory of the Dutch arms, as that all 
the expense hitherto incurred in the 
affair, might not be lost. That, in that 
case, my idea was, to run over to the 
‘English coast, and debark the army, not 
at Yarmouth but at Harwick, or nearer 
London if possible; to carry nothing 
with us but bread for six days, and am- 
munition; to make a desperate plunge, 
by forced marches, for the capital, where 
I did not consider it impossible to arrive 
before the enemy could be in sufficient 
force to oppose us, supposing the eastern 
coast to be as unfurnished of troops as 
Lowry and Tennant had represented. 
That, if we were once there, we might 
defy all the force of England ; for, if 
they were assembled to the number of 
100,000, in Hyde Park, we could, at all 
times,. make conditions by threatening, 
in case they drove us to extremity, to set 
fire to the city at the four corners, and 
defend ourselves afterwards to the last 
man; that I had no doubt but, with 
such a pledge in our hands, we might 
make our own terms, and I dwelt a good 
deal, I cannot. say with any great success, 
on the glory of such a desperate enter- 
prise, if we had the good fortune to suc- 
ceed, which seemed to me, though very 
far from certain, yet at least so possible 
as to deserve serious consideration. I 
mentioned likewise, as a subordinate cir- 
cumstance, that, if we once reached 
London, we should, to a certainty, find 
a strong reinforcement, inasmuch as a 
large portion of the mob, and these very 
desperate fellows, consisted of Irishmen 
to the amount of many thousands, who, 
I was sure, would desire nothing more 
than to have their will of the English. 
All these arguments seemed, however, to 
make no great impression on Daendells, 
who still recurred to his Yarmouth 
scheme. He seems to me to expect some 
co-operation there; on what grounds I 
know not, but I fancy he will find him- 
self egregiously deceived. If any thing 
can be done in England it must be, in 
my mind, by a coup de main, whereas 
he talks of maintaining himself for some 
time in the country, which, with 14,000 
men, is flat nonsense.”— Life of Tone, 
Vol. 2, pp. 480-1. Journal of August, 
1797. 

“If anything can be done in Eng- 
land it must be done by a coup de 
main,” says Tone, stating the opinion 
he expressed at the time. “ Against 
this preposterous notion of carrying 
England by a coup de main, Tone had 
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always argued strenuously,” says Mr. 
Lover. Yet we are satistied that Mr. 


Lover had glanced his eye over the 
memoirs of Wolfe Tone—he saw the 
words “ coup de main” in one line, and 
the words “ flat nonsense” in the next. 

The following is, if possible, still 
more ludicrously inaccurate. 


« When Tone and Lewines entered 
the cabin of the admiral, General Hoche 
and Daendells were looking over a map 
of England; and Admiral De Winter, 
with his second-in-hand, Admiral Storey, 
were examining charts of the British 
Channel and the North Sea. 

“«« You see I've not given it up yet,’ 
said Hoche vivaciously to Tone. 

“¢] perceive you have not, general,’ 
said the latter; ‘but I think this will 
decide you;’ and he presented to him the 
letter of De Lacy. 

“* Hoche pounced upon it, and began 
to devour its contents. He passed rapidly 
on, till, stopping suddenly, he asked, 
* Who is this from ?’ 

‘Tone informed him it was from an 
agent of General Clark, who had been 
commissioned to inquire into the truth of 
all the statements Tone had made to the 
Directory. 

“ Hoche continued the reading of the 
letter, and as he proceeded, his face be- 
came more thoughtful, he read with 
deeper attention; and when he had finish- 
ed the perusal, he laid down the letter 
in silence, as if he had not the heart to 
say, ‘I must give up my expedition,’ al- 
though he felt it was hopeless, 

«* You see, general,’ said Tone, ‘ the 
expedition to Ireland is the only thing.’ 

«« Whenever it can sail there,’ said 
Hoche. 

«¢ That may be a month,’ said Daen- 
dells. 

«¢ Or to-morrow,’ said Tone. 

««¢ This south-westerly wind is blowing 
as if it had set in for it,’ said the admiral, 
shaking his head, as if he doubted Tone’s 
hopeful anticipation. 

««¢ The troops have been now embark- 
ed nearly a month,’ said General Daen- 
dells, ‘and though amply provisioned for 
the probable necessities of the expedition, 
it is impossible their stores can last much 
longer; and whenever they become ex- 
hausted, I doubt how far our government 
would deem it prudent to advance fur- 
ther supplies.’ 


« * General Daendells,’ said Hoche, ‘ it 
has appeared to me, lately, that the Ba- 
tavian republic seems to have a jealousy 
that her army should be led by a general 
of France, in an affair that promises so 
much glory, and I should not wonder 
that much further delay in the sailing of 
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the expedition might prevent this noble 
undertaking altogether. Now, I would 
not for the glory of Cesar that my per- 
sonal fame should interfere with the 
great cause of universal freedom; and if 
you think that your legislative assembly 
would be more willing to pursue this en- 
terprise if it were under the command of 
one of its own generals, I will withdraw 
my pretensions to the command, and give 
all the chance of the glory to you.’ 

««¢ You are a noble fellow,’ said Daen- 
dells, extending his hand to Hoche ; 
‘there may be some truth in what you 
say, and I shall never forget this act of 
generosity on your part, for none can 
deny that you, from your efforts made, 
and disappointments endured in this 
cause, deserve to reap all the laurels that 
may be mine in the result, This is the 
greatest of your conquests,—you have 
triumphed over your ambition !’” 


Now we must tell, in a few words, 
the real history of the affair, and of the 
art which Hoche acted. The Dutch 
ad assembled in the Texel, a fleet 
destined for the invasion of [reland, 
and, on the 28th of June, Hoche and 
Tone were at the Hague to arrange 
with the committee of Foreign Affairs, 
(the directory of the Batavian repub- 
lic,) for the cooperation of the French. 
The French government demanded 
that 5000 French troops should em- 
bark in the Dutch armament, instead of 
a like number of Dutch, in which case 
Hoche should command. The Bata- 
vian republic, who had, in the words 
of Hoche, “ risked their last ship and 
shilling” in the expedition, were natu- 
rally anxious that the whole glory of 
the expedition should belong to them- 
selves, and Hoche, determined that 
he would get rid of this difficulty. 
Accordingly, when Tone, Lewines, 
and Hoche met the committee of 
Foreign Affairs, and the Dutch strong- 
ly objected to the embarkation of the 
French troops, alleging, among other 
reasons, that they would not submit to 
the severer discipline of the Dutch 
navy, Hoche at once withdrew the 
demand of the French directory, and 
consented that the entire expedition 
should be left in the hands of the 
Dutch. General Daendells according- 
ly took the command ; and it was 
arranged that Tone should accompany 
him. General Hoche was never on 
board the fleet in the Texel at all, 
but returned to Paris with Lewines, 
where, as he had anticipated, he 
found the French ane stimu- 
lated by the surrender of the Texel 
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expedition to the Dutch, and was de. 
sired to go down to Brest to be in 
readiness to join a separate French ex- 
edition. The magnanimous act of 

oche took place at the Hague on the 
28th of June, before one of the party 
had been on board the Texel fleet-— 
the looking over the map of England, 
and the Lincolnshire proposition, in 
which General Daendells was concern- 
ed, did not take place until the middle 
of August. 

Until our experience of Mr, Lover's 
ota of blundering, we could not 
iave believed it possible for any person 
to cram so many mistakes into so short 
aspace. First, there was no dispute 
at all as to the destination of the fleet-— 
all agreed that it should invade Ire- 
land—when that was impracticable, all 
agreed that they should make a des- 
cent upon England. Secondly, General 
Hoche is represented as surrendering 
a command which he never had. We 
must stop our attempt at enumeration. 
General Hoche is confounded with 
General Daendells—Wolfe Tone is 
made to argue stoutly against his own 

roposition. “General Hoche,” says 

Ir. Lover, “ made the daring proposi- 
tion of landing in Lincolnshire, and 
marching direct to London,” against 
which “preposterous notion” Tone 
argued strongly. The truth was this— 
General Daendells proposed to land in 
Lincolnshire, and Tone proposed, in- 
stead of it, to land at Harwich and 
march direct to London. Mr. Lover, 
with wonderful ingenuity, jumbles up 
both plans together, fathers them upon 
poor Hoche, and then sets Tone to 
argue stoutly against the mixture of his 
own and the rival plan. There is a 
most glorious confusion of time, place, 
person, and nation, that would be 
worthy of Rory O’More himself. 

It is perfectly evident that Mr. 
Lover had seen the journal of Wolfe 
Tone, from which we have taken our ac- 
count. In some cases he has copied 
the very words. How with it before 
his eyes he contrived to make the 
blunders we have quoted, was an 
enigma that, we confess, puzzled us not 
a little; but a closer inspection has 
solved the difficulty. Upto the day of 
his embarking on board the Texel 
fleet, Tone calls Hoche, under whose 
command he then was, “THE GENE- 
RAL ;” after he is transferred to the 
Dutch commander, he gives the same 
title to Daendells. Mr. Lover took it 
for granted that “the General” must be 
one and the same person ; and, aceord- 
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ingly, with a singular felicity in blun- 
ae, attributed all the acts of Daen- 
fells to Hoche ; and we have no doubt 
that if Wolfe Tone had the next month 
been in the service of the king of 
Morrocco, and called a Moor “the 
General,” Mr. Lover would have repre- 
sented Hoche as the colour of Othello. 

Such passages as the following, 
might, it is true, have made him con- 
sider his opinion as to the identity of 
the eenhoan Hoche. Wolfe Tone 
writes, on the second of September— 
“This day the General gave me in- 
structions to set off to join General 
Hoche at Wetzlar ;” where, accord- 
ingly, he met him on the 13th, and 
found him with all the symptoms of a 
rapid consumption, of which he died 
on the 18th. Even his death Mr. 
Lover cannot let pass without fastening 
on it a gross misstatement. 


«“ Thus ended the second expedition 
undertaken for the invasion of Ireland: 
and the gallant Hoche, within a month 
after, was no more—cut off in his prime 
of manhood and career of glory by the 
hand of the assassin |” 


Upon which statement he has the 
following note— 


“ Hoche’s life was attempted more than 
once. His death was attributed to slow 
poison.” 


That a man taken off by slow poison 
should be said to die by the hand of 
the assassin, is an innovation upon 
language, of which Mr. Lover may 


claim all the credit. We half suspect 
that this is an insinuation that his 
death should be attributed to the 
agents of the English government, 
although Mr. Lover has not the courage 
to state plainly the slander. When an 
attempt was made upon the life of 
Hoche, and the assassin seized, such a 
falsehood was circulated. Wolfe Tone, 
who belonged to a party that had re- 
gard for truth and honour, indignantly 
repels the accusation, and attributes 
the attempt to the French royalist 
party: But the story of slow poison 
is utter nonsense ; indeed we thought 
that the figment of slow poisons was 
now on a par with the tales of witch- 
craft. Hoche died of a rapid con- 
sumption, which some attributed to 
excess in sensual pleasures. The fol- 
— extracts are from Tone’s jour- 
nal :— 

“ September 13.—This day I saw Gene- 
ral Hoche, who is just returned from 
Frankfort. He has been very ill with a 
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violent cold, and has still a cough, which 
makes me seriously uneasy about him. 
He does not seem to apprehend any thing 
himself, but I should not be surprised, for 
my part, if in three months he were in a 
rapid consumption. He is dreadfully 
altered, and has a dry hollow cough, that 
is distressing to the last degree to hear.” 
* * * * 

“September 15, 16, 17.—The Gene- 
ral's health is in a most alarming state, 
and nobody here seems to suspect it, at 
least to the extent that Ido, I look on 
it as a moral impossibility that he should 
hold out long, if he persists to remain at 
the army, as he seems determined to do. 
Urgent as the affair is on which I am 
here, I have found it impossible to speak 
to him about it, and God knows when or 
whether ever I may find an opportunity, 
which, in addition to my personal regard 
and love for him, is a circumstance which 
very much aggravates my uneasiness. 
To-day he has been removed by four 
grenadiers from one chamber to another, 
for he is unable to walk: It is terrible 
to see a fine, handsome fellow, in the very 
flower of his youth and strength, so re- 
duced. My heart bleeds for him; I am 
told that the late attacks made upon him 
by the royalists in the convention, and 
the journalists in their way, preyed ex- 
ceedingly on his spirits, and are the pro- 
bable cause of his present illness. ['This, 
perhaps is the slow poison of Mr. Lover. ] 
Is it not strange that a man who has 
faced death a thousand times with in- 
trepedity in the field, should sink under 
the calumny of a rabble of miscreants ?” 

* * © * 

“September 18-19.—My fears with 
regard to General Hoche were but too 
well founded. He died this morning at 
four o’clock. His lungs seemed to be 
quite gone.” —Life of Hoche—Journal for 
September, 1797. 


We had marked some more passages 
relating to the state of Ireland, and the 
events of 1798, containing historical 
blunders just as gross, and as easy of 
exposure, but we presume our readers 
are by this time tolerably well satisfied 
as to the pretensions of this “ historical 
romance.” Mr. Lover is positively in- 
capable of even writing down what he 
sees before his eyes, in a book like the 
memoirs of Wolfe Tone, without renee 
into errors most ludicrously absurd. 
We may dismiss, without further notice, 
his claim to be considered as an autho- 
rity on the state of Ireland. 

One word more and we have done. 
The thing has been called a “ National 
Romance.” We had hoped that this 
was a mere puff of the -bookseller, for 
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which Mr. Lover was not accountable ; 
but the modest claim is Mr. Lover's 
own—the words are written plainly and 
legibly on the title page. r. Lover 
has left his country; perhaps, like 
other voluntary exiles, fe complains 
that his country did not treat him well ; 
but surely she never deserved from him 
such an insult as this. A National 
Romance !—this, indeed, is the age of 
brass. Its blunders might certainly 
entitle it to the epithet in the minds 
of those who believe Ireland the land 
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of bulls. We have no wish, however 
to acknowledge the imputation. The ¢ 
is one precedent, perhaps, which Mp. 
Lover might plead in his defence, A 
recently dissolved association set the 
example of giving the name national 
to all that was false in assertion, malig- 
nant in feeling, factious in politics, and 
presuming in ignorance and vulgarity, 
If Mr. Lover is willing to plead the 
precedent, we are not sure that we 
would be disposed to deny the justice 
of its application. 


LLL LLL LLL LLL Cy 
SONNETS 


By R. Sugiton MacKenzie, LL D. 


THE ICE-PALACE, 

[it is narrated, that, during the severe frost of 1740, the Empress Anne had a 
palace erected on the banks of the Neva, the walls, floor, and ornaments of which 
were made of ice. After the following sonnet was written, Mr. Wordsworth re- 
minded the author that Cowper had already illustrated the subject in “ The Task.” 
One line, in particular, is exquisite— 

* Silently as a dream the fabric rose.” 
Its rythm is musical as the echo of a far-off melody wind-borne to the ear.] 


The Empress Anne upon the Neva’s shore 
Once raised a stately palace. There she set 
Full many a heaven-pointing minaret, 

And there of glittering ornament was store, 
Mocking the splendor of the gems she wore, 
Each like a star, upon her diadem. 

Yet had that palace neither gold nor gem ; 

Of frozen water were its walls and floor. 

How beautiful! until the noon-day sun 
Gleamed on the ice, and, lo—the palace gone ! 
—So, in the heart does Hope raise many a shrine, 
Like chrystal sparkling, in the morn of Youth— 
Yea, like the diamond flashing from the mine ! 
And thus they sink before the beams of Truth. 


THE FOREIGN BIRD IN CAPTIVITY. 


Thou art a wanderer, stranger! Thou hast come 
From a far region to this land of ours, 

From thine own sunny clime of spice and flowers, 
From yonder Western world, thy native home. 
Are all forgotten ? hast thou not some sense 

Of by-gone things, if not intelligence ? 

Dost thou not keep some memory of a place, 

Far distant, with its clouds of gorgeous dyes 
Where thou hast heard the shouts, and seen the eyes 
Bright glancing, of the dusky Indian race ? 

Yet, if thou hast no memory of the past, 
Methinks, fair bird, that it is well for thee! 

Here, in captivity, thy course is cast— 

Once, mid the forest-haunts, so blithe and free. 
And to forget, for thee were better fate 

Than the sad memory of thine early state. 
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THE FUNERAL, 


And this is all !—The long procession’s pride, 
The plumed hearse, the hatchment, and the pall— 
One tear of sorrow doth outweigh them all— 
One drop o’erflowing from Affliction’s tide! 


Such hath been here. 


The last of all his line 


In the dim chamber of the tomb was laid— 

The seeming of regret had been displayed, 

Coldly, most coldly, o’er his resting-place— 

The “ mourners” passed and smiled, but one was there, 
Her pale face in her mantle almost hid, 

And her heart swelling with a voiceless care— 

She dropped a flower upon bis coffin-lid. 

This, the sole sorrow oer that buried dead 

Was that young orphan’s whom his bounty fed. 


[The circumstance referred to in this sonnet took place in Sephton Church, Lan- 
cashire, at the burial of the late C. Blundell, Esq. of Ince, on Nov. 7, 1837.] 


BY-WAYS OF IRISH HISTORY. 


CHAF, X.——WHITEBOY INSURRECTION——FRENCH INTRIGUE—TESTIMONY PREPARED 
BY GEORGE CORNWALL LEWIS, ESQ. 


Suspicions which prevailed exten- 


sively in Ireland, during the latter 
S of the last century, that the 


hiteboy insurrection had been in- 
duced or encouraged by French in- 
trigue, and was designed to promote 
the success of an invasion of the 
country, find little favour from the 
“ready reckoners” in politics, who 
are set up as arbiters of modern le- 
gislation. Mr. Lewis, a recognised 
representative of this class, proves, 
indeed, to all who think his processes 
of reasoning satisfactory, that the dis- 
turbances were altogether independent 
of, (if not unaffected by,) foreign in- 
fluence, and that they could not possi« 
bly have been created with a.view to 
facilitate the progress of an invading 
army. The scheme of argument by 
which these comfortable conclusions 
are reasoned out is of a kind which is 
worthy of being explained and exhi- 
bited. Its peculiarity consists in the 
principle of selection on which testi- 
mony is adopted. The principle is 
this— 

First—to cite the opinions of parti- 
zans, and to adduce them as festimony. 

Secondly—To disparage the testi- 
mony of adversaries, and suppress or 
omit it as if it were partizan opinion. 

Thirdly—To practise partial sup- 
pression, where a full and faithful cita- 


* See History of Disturbances, p. 


tion of testimony would prove injuri- 
ous. 

This is the threefold principle on 
which the argumentation of Mr. 
Lewis is conducted, which guides him 
in the selections, the suppressions, 
and the mutilations required by the 
necessities of his conclusion. It is 
the triple lens through which the 
Whiteboy insurrection is transformed 
into an “agrarian disturbance.” Was 
such a principle likely to have been 
adopted, if the case or the argument 
could dispense with it ? 

That Whiteboyism was not designed 
to favor an invasion Mr. Lewis proves 
thus :—we cite, not the words of the 
learned gentleman, but the substance 
of his arguments*— 

First — Disturbances in the year 
1761, could not have been designed to 
promote the success of an invasion in 
1759 or 1760. 

Secondly — Disturbances “could not 
have been excited in Munster for the 
purpose of favoring an invasion of the 
northern province, where Thurot ef- 
fected a landing. 

Such are, substantially, the argu- 
ments of Mr. Lewis. It is sufficient 
comment upon them to observe, that 
the Whiteboy disturbances broke out 
not in 1761, but in 1759,+ and that 
France meditated two descents on our 
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coasts, that on the south to be effect- 
ed by Conflans, as an invasion of the 
country, while the expedition under 
Thurot effected a diversion, by alarm- 
ing the coasts and seaports of Ulster. 

The absence of French influence, 
Mr. Lewis endeavours to prove by 
various presumptions, as 

First — Convicted insurgents de- 
clared, at the time of their execution, 
that they had entertained no purpose 
hostile to the British throne or govern- 
ment.* 

Secondly—No French money was 
found among the disturbers.+ 

Thirdly — No French agents were 
detected. 

Fourthly—Distinguished politicians, 
of the Whig party, were of opinion 
that the causes of insurrection were 
altogether domestic or local.§ ° 

Upon each of these arguments we 
shall offer the observations which it 
seems to call for, and 

First—On the dying declarations of 
convicts. This is a species of testi- 
mony which we regard as wholly irre- 
levant. The circumstances under 
which it was offered, are such as ren- 
der it inadmissible, or, at least, incon- 
elusive. An unhappy individual was 
convicted of a capital offence, and, at 
his dying hour, declared, that it had 
not been contemplated by him to 
assist in overturning the government. 
So far as the individual was concerned 
his profession may have been the truth, 
while yet the system into which he 
had been incorporated may have been 
not only lawless but treasonable. No 
man of sane mind would adduce ex- 
pressions in which a private soldier, 
or a subaltern officer, stated his opini- 
ons, as describing with accuracy the 
objects of a military campaign. The 
declaration of a Whiteboy was not of 
more avail. He had taken an oath to 
obey the orders of his superior—in 
pursuance of his obligation he had 
committed a capital crime—in the same 
spirit of submission he was ready to 
perpetrate, or attempt any other prac- 
ticable enormity :—why should he be 
unnecessarily entrusted with a know- 
ledge inconvenient and dangerous ? 
In truth, the character of the White- 
boy conspiracy was exhibited in the 
oath taken by confederates ; and it in- 
dicates only the sound discretion of its 
promoters, to have dispensed their 
information with so judicious a parsi- 


* Irish Disturbances, p. 14. 
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mony, that the instruments and agents 
of their purposes were taught just so 
much as rendered their obedience pro- 
fitable, and were not permitted to 
acquire any such knowledge as should 
enable them to do harm. They knew 
that they had sworn obedience—they 
knew whose orders they were to re- 
ceive—they knew whose orders were 
to take precedence of all other obliga- 
tions. Their dying confessions prove 
no more than this ;—that the secrets of 
the conspiracy were kept within, as 
well as without, the organization, from 
all who were likely to make an ill use 
of them. We may dismiss the decla- 
rations, therefore, of the uninstructed 
convicts, with the simple comment, 
that had Mr. Lewis been sufficientl 

communicative to recite the oat 

which they had taken, it would have 
been superfluous to observe that their 
dying confessions were insignificant. 

Secondly—French money not found, 
§c. For this Mr. Lewis adduces Ar- 
thur Young, and quotes a passage in 
which that writer expresses his convic- 
tion, “that no foreign coin was ever 
seen among them, though reports to 
the contrary were circulated,” &c. 
This argument, from the non-appeuar- 
ance of foreign money, is of so much 
consequence, that Mr. Lewis conde- 
scends to attempt refuting testimonies 
which have been urged aguinst it. 

« Sir R. Musgrave,” he writes, \“ in 
his History of the Rebellions in Ireland, 
p- 33, states that he was informed, by 
the Marquess of Drogheda, who was 
sent with his regiment in 1762, to com- 
mand a large district in Munster, that 
French money was found in the pockets 
of some of the Whiteboys killed by his 
soldiers in the county Tipperary. If 
Lord Drogheda’s informants were not 
mistaken, or if he was not deceived by 
them, it may be conjectured, that some 
of the Irish soldiers in the French service 
may have brought some French money 
to Ireland after the peace of 1760.” 


We do not concern ourselves with 
the accuracy of this passage ; we cite it 
re to show the importance at- 
tached by Mr. Lewis to the argument 
which he derives from the absence of 
French money. The testimony of Arthur 
Young he offers as a convincing proof 
that France supplied no funds; while 
the contradictory, or seemingly con- 
tradictory, statement of Sir R. Mus- 
grave, is reconciled with Young and 
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with the “agrarian theory,” by an 
« explanation.” 

But there is a statement of far 
greater moment to reconcile, and far 
more embarrassing, upon which Mr. 
Lewis, if he has exercised his ingenu- 
ity, has not thought fit to publish the 
result of his experiments—the state- 
ment, namely, of the illustrious Earl of 
Charlemont. What has the noble lord 
written ? 


«« In a country so circumstanced it is 
by no means improbable, that the court 
of France may have been tempted to 
tamper with an unhappy and discontented 
people ; and one fact, the truth of which 
I cannot doubt, would almost induce me 
to believe, that, upon one occasion at 
least, a small sum of French money was 
hazarded in Ireland. During the course 
of these insurrections a veryt considera- 
ble number of French crowns were re- 
ceived at the custom house, which could 
not well have been the result of trade, 
since little or no specie is imported from 
France, in exchange for our commodities; 
and, more especially, since they were, all 
of them, newt} crowns, of the same date, 
and coined after any possible importation 
could be made by the course of com- 
merce,” 


Thus, it appears that the noble 
lords Charlemont and Drogheda, are 
“in a story ;” the one detects French 
crowns on the way to promote insur- 
rection—the other traces them to the 
pockets of the insurgents ; the agree- 
ment of both makes it plain that the 
argument and the explanation of Mr. 
Lewis are nugatory. Upon the charac- 
ter of his abstinence from the testi- 
mony of Lord Charlemont we shall 
have occasion, in another place, to 
offer some remarks ; here it is suffici- 
ent to observe, that his argument, 
derived from the non-appearance of 
foreign money, rests for its proofs on 
the opinion of Arthur Young cited as 
testimony, and on the conjecture of Mr. 
Lewis, substituted by way of emenda- 
tion for the testimony of Lord Droghe- 
da, or Sir Richard Musgrave; and re- 
quires, as an indispensible condition to 
its being received, a suppression of the 
evidence of Lord Charlemont. 

Thirdly— No Foreign agents were 
detected. This assumption belongs 
more properly to that portion of our 
history in which we shall have to enu- 
merate direct proofs of foreign influ- 
ence. We notice it here as furnishing 


* Hardy's Life of Lord Charlemont, Vol. 1, p. 172. 
$ See Gentleman’s Magazine, April, 1762. 


an additional evidence of consistency 
on the part of Mr. Lewis. In our 
November number we quoted from his 
work on Irish Disturbances, a letter 
written by a gentleman in Youghal, 
descriptive of the proceedings of the 
Whiteboys. Mr. Lewis adduced it 
because the writer seemed to be of 
Opinion that the first appearance of 
these disturbers was in October, 1761. 
But he seemed also of opinion that 
they were under a foreign command, 
communicating a report, that a pri- 
soner had been taken among the insur- 
gents, who was a Jieutenant-colonel in 
the French service{ This part of the 
epistle did not fall in with the views 
of Mr. Lewis, and, accordingly, the 
anonymous Youghal gentleman is pro- 
duced as having borne true testimony 
in one particular, while that portion of 
his letter which seems to throw discre- 
dit on the “ agrarian theory,” is, (with 
a consistency far less creditable than 
ae overlooked, or delibe- 
rately rejected. 

Fourthly, Opinions adverse to the idea 
of foreign influence—A single instance 
of the mode in which Mr. Lewis “ prac- 
tices” on these opinions, to suit them 
to his purposes, will be sufficient for 
ours. We select that which he has 
thought proper to ascribe to the Earl 
of Charlemont. The noble Earl had 
recorded his deliberate judgment, in a 
written paper, which his biographer, 
Mr. Hardy, published, and from which 
Mr. Lewis professes to extract his 
“ statement” of “the causes of the ori- 
ginal Whiteboy insurrection, in 1761."§ 
Of this statement Mr. Lewis recites a 
part, and suppresses or omits a part. 
His favourite principle of selection pre- 
vails. Lord Charlemont, with the vir- 
tuous indignation of a benevolent and 
high-minded man, had denounced the 
sordid and cruel practices by which 
the poor in Ireland were oppressed ; 
and declared them the “ first and ori- 
ginal causes” of the national disorders. 
This fragment of the illustrious noble- 
man’s opinion, Mr. Lewis recites. The 
part which he omits is as follows :— 

« Yet though such were the undoubted 
sources of the spirit which prevailed, and 
still unfortunately prevails, in many of 
our southern counties, I will not venture 
to assert that French intrigue may not 
sometimes have interfered to aggravate 
and influence the fever already subsisting. 
We well know the usual policy of that 


+ Italics as in the original, 
§ Irish Disturbances, p. 58. 
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court to seek and to increase disturbance. 
We huve reason to believe that secret 
service money is never refused, where 
there is a probability of its producing any, 
even distant and precarious effect, neither 
can we suppose that there is a country 
on earth where agents may not be pro- 
cured for money, and more especially in 
the south of Ireland, where religious pre- 
judice, present distress, and the sanguine, 
though fallacious, hope of relief, coope- 
rate with avarice, and almost serve as an 
excuse for venality. In a country so 
circumstanced, it is by no means impro- 
bable that the court of France may have 
been tempted to tamper with an unhappy 
and discontented people; and one fact, 
the truth of which,” &c. &c.+ 


We have recited already, the proof 
on which the noble Earl here relied, 
namely, the importation, under most 
suspicious circumstances, of newly- 
cuined French money. The opinion, 
therefore, of Lord Charlemont, faith- 
fully stated, is this:—The Irish poor 
had reason to be dissatisfied with their 
condition, and French intrigue con- 
verted their discontent into insurrec- 
tion. Of this judgment, the former 
member the noble lord held in com- 
mon with his party; the latter was 
the result of his individual observation 
and reflection. Mr. Lewis suppresses 
what should properly be termed the 
testimony which his witness was really 
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WHITEBOY INSURRECTION—AGRARIAN OR POLITICAL ? 


competent to give, and substitutes for 
it an opinion common to him with all 
that class of politicians with whom he 
was in the ‘habit of acting. Thus 
has testimony been expurgated, with 
more than the hardihood of the Roman 
index, to adapt it to the purposes of 
Mr. Lewis. We admit that the learned 
gentleman labored under difficulties 
which rendered it very desirable for 
him to have a great name ranged on 
his side. The testimonies* which he 
found suitable to his views, were those 
furnished by the opinion (we will not 
say travelling opinion) expressed by 
Arthur Young, in the days when he 
was yet Whig, and of an anonymous 
pamphleteer, who published oe the 
title—* An Irish Country Gentleman,” 
To such evidence it would have been, 
no doubt, of much importance to have 
added that of the Earl of Charlemont, 
and we can excuse in Mr. Lewis some 
eagerness to obtain it. But for the 
acts by which the disreputable advan- 
tage has been procured, we confess our- 
selves unable to subdue or to disguise a 
strong feeling of abhorrence, adding, as 
in our judgment it does, to a vulgar 
and disgraceful artifice, by which mo- 
dern legislators are mischievously mis- 
led, a misrepresentation, in which the 
memory of one of the most illustrious 
of those who have done our country 
honour, is foully calumniated. 


I.— Mr. Secretary Pitt having added, on this subject, that there is a strong pro- 
bability, in case the body of the troops, consisting of 18,000 men, under the command 
of the Duc D’ Aiguillon, assembled at Vannes, where more than sufficient transports 
for that number are actually prepared, and ready to receive them on board, should (as 
the season of the year is growing less favourable for cruising) be able to elude his 
majesty’s squadrons. Ireland will not fail to be one of their objects. 1 think it in- 
cumbent on me, in a matter of such high importance to the welfare of Ireland, to lay 


this intelligence before you.”—Message from the Lord-Lieutenant to the Irish House of 


Commons, October 29, 1759. 


“ Association or committee of representatives, according to Mr. Wyse’s plan 


in 1760. 


1. « A member for each parish in the city of Dublin, to be chosen at a meeting of 


the principal inhabitants. 


2. « A proportionate number for each county. 
3. “ Do. for each principal town or borough. 
4. “ Each nomination to be signed by the clergy, and the principal inhabitants of 


the place or county. 


5. “Each election to be carried on as secretly as possible. 

6. “Such persons only as shall be elected, shall constitute the committee—other 
gentlemen may assist, but shall not enjoy a right to vote. 

“ The secresy which was required in both instances,” (in the Association of 1760, 


and that framed by Tone in 1793,) “was particularly requisite, in the one, by the 
alarm of Thurot’s invasion, a month or two before ; in the other, by partial insurrec- 





* Irish Disturbances, p. 6. 








+ Vide supra, 51-53. 
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tions in various parts of the kingdom, under various names."— History of the Catholic 


Association, Vol. I. p. 105. 


11.—« He had traced the history of agrarian outrage in Ireland, to a very distant 
riod. He feared that it had existed as far back as 1760, which was long before any 
itical agitation prevailed. ( Hear, hear. )”—Report of Lord Melbourne's speech on 


‘November 27, 1837. 


Tue preceding chapter will have 
served to explain the virtual contradic- 
tion between the mottos we have pre- 
fixed to this. Lord Melbourne, in 
order to establish his case, that pre- 
dial disturbance was not connected with 
political agitation, pronounces that 
“agrarian outrage” had existed as far 
buck as 1760, which was long — any 
political agitation prevailed. ad the 
noble lord retrograded one step far- 
ther in his retrospect of Irish history, 
he would have Seed that violent 
political agitation prevailed in the year 
1759,* and that at the very time when 
France threatened this country with 
invasion, a spirit had been artfully ex- 
cited, which evinced more decided 
hostility to a union with Great Britain, 
than apprehensions of an invading 
army... He would have learned further, 
that, independently of the “political 
agitation,” which sought no conceul- 
ment, there were secret activities not 
Jess formidable, at work, by which, as 
it was most rational to conjecture, 
France was making the people of Ire- 
Jand ready to receive her invading 
armics. But Mr. Lewis, in his instruc- 
tions for the cabinet and the country, 
had not ventured to throw any light on 
the year 1759, and, accordingly, all 
agitation previously to the year 1760, 
was unknown to the Viscount Mel- 
bourne. We will not, however, be 
disheartened by the indisposition of 
her majesty’s ministers to make them- 
selves acquainted with Irish affairs, or 
with the inability of the assemblies in 
which they speak, to rebuke or correct 
their misrepresentations. We shall 
endeavour to do our part faithfully, in 
making the truth known, and, thus, to 
stand acquitted of blame when we see 
writers like Mr, Lewis chosen as the 
guides of the policy to be pursued 
towards Ireland. 

The opinion, which testimonies 
prepared by that writer have enabled 
our accommodating statesmen to de- 
fend, if not to entertain, is, that the 





* See Insurrectionary Coincidences, in our November Number. 


disturbances by which the country has 
been afflicted, including the Whiteboy 
insurrection, were altogether local or 
domestic in their origin. Our helief 
is, in substance, what has been ex- 
pressed by Lord Charlemont, that the 
rural population in Ireland laboured 
under painful grievances and oppres- 
sions, and that influences adverse to 
England and her institutions, operating 
upon the passions and purposes of a 
discontented people, imparted a prin- 
ciple of permanence to disorders, which, 
else, would have speedily subsided, and 
would have long since been forgotten. 
Such is our conviction, We proceed 
to shew the evidences on.which we 
have formed it, and will begin with 
those which serve to establish the 
truth, (at a later period, indeed, honor- 
ably admitted by Mr. Grattan,) that 
there was “a French party in Ireland.” 

During the former part of the last 
century, the Roman Catholics of this 
country were attracted towards France 
by the two influences of which the 
Irish people are most strongly suscep- 
tible, thirst of knowledge, and the 
passion for military glory. Ecclesi- 
asticst left Ireland, ignorant of the 
English language, to complete their 
education in foreign universities, and 
having acquired knowledge, in many 
instances varied and elegant, returned 
to their homes, to prosecute missionary 
labours among the peasantry of their 
native Jand, still very imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the English tongue, and, 
it is not unreasonable to conjecture, 
still cherishing prejudices against Eng- 
land, in no degree impaired by the 
instructions received from her enemies. 
Let it not be supposed that we are 
here offering an indirect acknowledg- 
ment of the wisdom of erecting the 
royal college of Maynooth. We shall 
arrive in due time at the history of that 
institution. Our present purpose is to 
remind the reader that the Irish Roman 
Catholic priests, and, indeed, almost 
all the educated of their creed, had 


+ It very frequently happened that Roman Catholics were admitted to priests’ 
orders in this country, in order that they might be partially enabled to sustain them- 
selves, by officiating in the services of their church, while prosecutiag their studies on 

) 


the Continent. 
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sought instruction on the continent, 
whither also those who made arms 
their profession, betook themselves. 
Mr. England, in his life of Father 
O'Leary, illustrates the former habit 
by his account of a very accomplished 
professor at Maynooth,* whe was a 
native of Ireland, and who had ac- 
quired a facility of speaking other 
modern languages, while it was with 
much difficulty he could be induced 
to converse in English, The Abbé 
Geoghegan, as quoted by Mr. Lewis, 
(who does not appear to have profited 
by the quotation,) exemplifies the 
latter, in his statement, that between 
the year 1691 and 1745, four hundred 
and fifty thousand Irishmen had died 
in the French service.t+ 

The intercourse with foreign coun- 
tries, evidenced by such results as these, 
served much to keep alive, in the hearts 
of Irish Roman Catholics, that nation- 
al feeling by which they were held in 
estrangement from England. Nor 
were contrivances wanting to pro- 
mote the fatal alienation. For a 
considerable length of time, France 
had a recruiting establishment for her 
armies in this country; and when the 
British or Irish government ceased to 
countenance or to connive at it, the 


practice of recruiting was secretly conti- 
nued—and agents, known by the name 
Wild-geese, were constantly employed 
in exciting a spirit of disaffection to. 
wards England, and in procuring and 
sending off volunteers to the armies of 
France.{ 

When the recruiting system was dis. 
countenanced, and its operations were 
more embarrassed, a precaution, which 
had, probably, at all times, been taken 
by some, became more generally adopt- 
ed. It was that of procuring a species of 
pedigree, running upa line of six genera- 
tions, with which adventurous Irishmen 
set out to seek their fortunes and their 
friends, in foreign universities or fo- 
reign wars, We can remember, well, 
our first surprise, when, in very early 
boyhood, we met with, among heaps of 
uninteresting papers, some of these 
rough memorials of ancestral pride— 
The utility of them was soon explained 
to us; and others, we are persuaded, 
have felt as we have, when, reflect- 
ing on the honourable descent of which 
these little billets discoursed, and on 
its attendant advantages, our notions 
of dignity were rendered far more in- 
dependent of present circumstances 
and condition, than they had been be- 
fore the genealogical cabala changed 














* The English language formed no part of the preparatory studies for entrance 
into the colleges, where candidates for the priesthood were then received; and it 
consequently sometimes occurred, that persons were admitted to orders in those esta- 
blishments, whose knowledge of that language was extremely limited. A striking 
instance of this was the late venerable and learned Dean of Maynooth College, Doctor 
Ferris. Few of this gentleman’s contemporaries were more intimately conversant 
with the elegant literature of France and Italy than he was. The classical treasures 
of Greece and Rome were sources of delightful recreation to him, &c. &c. His merits 
were recognised even in the capital of the Christian world, and he enjoyed the friend- 
ship and regard of the Pope Clement XIV. (Ganganelli;) yet notwithstanding all 
these high endowments and distinctions he wrote and spoke the English language 
with great difficulty and reluctance.”—Life of Rev. R. O'Leary, by T. R. England, 
pp. 14, 15. 

+ Irish Disturbances, p. 458, 

$ Among the last and the most conspicuous of these agents was the celebrated 
Murtough Oge, a cadet in one of the tribes of the O'Sullivans. He was remarkable 
for his intrepidity, and for extraordinary personal advantages; and relying, perhaps, 
on the popularity he had acquired among his own people and on his own soil, was less 
studious of concealment than suited the increasing difficulties of the times. A sub- 
ject of conversation wherever he appeared, his vocation soon ceased to be a secret; 
and a magistrate was found bold and loyal enough to send up to the government in- 
formation of his proceedings. For this fidelity he lost his life; and O'Sullivan, the 
homicide, eventually paid the penalty of his offence, having been shot by a guard sent 
out to arrest him. It is said that he had made his escape from the party, had reached 
the summit of a steep hill, up which he had bounded like a deer, and was in the act 
of taking a ceremonious leave of his pursuers, when a fatally directed bullet inter- 
rupted his salute. Many persons, curious in the structure of the human figure, came 
from various parts of the country to admire aud to measure his stature and propor- 
tions. The notes of their measurement were long remembered and discoursed of, 
as connoisseurs speak of the forms of the Gladiator and the Apollo. This last of 


the Wild-geese (of any note or consequence) died in, we believe, the year 1759, or 
thereabouts. 
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them. The consequences of such a 
prctice are sufficiently obvious. Irish- 
nieu were taught to remember incidents 
connected with the fortunes of their 
predecessors, on which it would have 
heew well for the peace of the coun- 
try, that oblivion had fallen; and en- 
couragement was given to the story- 
tiers, by whom they were entertained 
and often deluded, to represent these 
incidents in the fashion most gratifying 
to the pride of birth, but most irritat- 
ing to the sense of depressed fortunes, 
and most unfavourably towards Eng- 
land. ‘They were taught, also, to asso- 
ciate themselves in thought with the 
friends who invited them to seek ad- 
yancement and honour where it seemed 
to court them, and to think of England 
as the country which should properly 
be held, if not termed, foreign ; and 
thus it came to pass, that they were 
brought insensibly, but surely, to re- 
gard the Saxons as invaders, who had 
acquired only a military occupation of 
the country, and to whose laws they 
owed no other allegiance than neces- 
sity or convenience recommended. 

At the period of which we write, the 
pa of the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
and seemed to be centered in the mer- 
cantile and trading part of the body, 
and in the more dispersed, but not 
pe disunited class, consisting of 
wealthy graziers, who occupied large 
tracts of land, which absentee or indo- 
lent proprietors readily confided to en- 
terprising and industrious tenants.— 
The gentry and aristocracy, as Mr. 
Wyse instructs us, had withdrawn al- 
together from public affairs—the time 
had not arrived in which the strength 
of the peasantry was fully understood 
—the classes in which wealth had been 
accumulated, and enterprise was not 
dead, took up an advanced place in the 
movement of the body, and without 
any visible assistance or encouragement 
from their lay superiors or spiritual di- 
rectors, became the managers of Roman 
Catholic affairs. 

Mr. Wyse has sketched for us the 
characters of the three individuals who 
directed the incipient efforts of his 
party, and has made us acquainted 
with their respective capabilities and 
studies to promote the common object. 
Mr. O’Connor devoted himself to the 
task of exhibiting, in an attractive light, 
the antiquities of his native country.— 
Doctor Curry applied his powers of 


* History of Association, p. 43. 
+ History of the Cat. Ass., vol. 1, p. 62. 
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research and representation to the of- 
fice of removing from the Roman Ca- 
tholics the guilt of the great rebellions ; 
and while these two gentlemen thus 
studied to win favourable opinions from 
their Protestant countrymen, Mr. 
Wyse, (the author’s progenitor) whose 
youth “had been spent abroad, and 
whose sons were employed in the ser- 
vice of foreign powers ;”"* whose “+ha- 
bits were not literary but active, little 
content with obliterating Protestant 
prejudice, thought a more important 
task remained—the compressing into 
shape and system the scattered ener- 
gies of his Catholic countrymen.” 

The plan according to which Mr. 
Wyse proposed to form a representa- 
tive association, so far as his descen- 
dant has thought fit to indulge us with 
an account of it, may be found among 
the mottos which we have prefixed to 
this chapter. He sought to include 
the nobility, gentry, and clergy among 
these associated representatives, but it 
appears that “the merchants of Dub- 
lin were its first, and, for a time, its sole 
members ;”{ as they were, while the 
Triumvers were preparing the plan of 
a society, their sole assistants and ad- 
visers. ‘“ There was no people to ap- 
peal to—the body of the nation still 
slumbered ; but they had that knot of 
high-spirited commercial men, from 
whom all the lights of freedom and in- 
struction in a state generally ema- 
nate." We need not remind the read- 
er that Mr. Wyse is somewhat in error 
here. The people, as we have recently 
shown, were not altogether sunk in 
slumber. The whiteboys were awake ; 
but it is, we believe, the truth, that the 
principal agents in the management of 
Roman Catholic affairs were, as Mr. 
Wyse informs us, persons engaged in 
commerce. 

Let it be recorded, then, among the 
coincidences which serve to render the 
movements of the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholics intelligible, that, at the same 
time, 

1. A contrivance for “ political agi- 
tation” was in preparation in the me- 
tropolis, 

2. An organization for agrarian dis- 
order and crime was in process of be- 
ing completed in the provinces. 

Let it also be recorded, that the time 
when these arrangements for agitation 
and outrage were in progress, was the 
time when France threatened Ireland 


+ Ibid 44, 
§ Ibid 61. 
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with a twofold invasion ; and that the 
call of his excellency the lord lieute- 
nant, upon parliament and people, to 
provide for the defence of the country, 
was responded to not only by the ready 
loyalty of the faithful aud brave, but 
also by efforts (whether well or ill-timed 
depends on their design) calculated to 
encourage an invading army, and to 
obstruct and embarrass the prepara- 
tions for defeating it, by eflorts— 

1.* Calculated to occasion financial 
ditficu'ty; and, if designed to have 
such an effect, savouring of a commer- 
cial policy,—a run upon the banks. 

2. To cause dissension here, and to 
encourage the enemy—an outcry and 
a tumult against the scheme of a union 
with Great Britain. 

8. To provide auxiliaries for the in- 
vading army—the whiteboy organiza- 
tion. 

We do not forget that, at the same 
time, addresses were presented from 
the Irish Roman Catholics to the vice- 
regal throne, redolent of loyalty, and 
so vehement, in invectives against 
France, as, according to the judgment 
of the historian,} to disgrace the sub- 
scribers to them. We neither forget 
this circumstance, nor wish it to be 
overlooked by the reader. The ad- 
dresses were preseuted at a time when, 
Mr. Wyse informs us, the leaders of 
the Roman Catholic body were secretly 
organizing their strength, for purposes 
of “ political agitation ;” and when the 
masses of the people were becoming 
bound by treasonable engagements.— 
We leave it with the reader, whether 
they shall Lave upon him the effect 
they apparently produced upon the go- 
vernment of 1760—that of preventing 


or removing suspicion ; or, if they shall 
seem part of the same system by 
which lawlessness and disaffection ‘al 
promoted; like the friendly ensigns 
which a corsair may hoist, while his 
men stand to their guns, ready, at the 
favourable moment, to receive the sig. 
nal for fight, and to pour a fatal broad. 
side upon the too confiding enemy,— 
It is our part, merely, to recapitu- 
late— 

l.¢ That a body of men clandes. 
tinely enlisted for continental service 
in the year 1758, was prevented bh 


the Irish government from leaving this” 


country. 

2. That agents, known by the son. 
briquet, Wild-geese, were ‘employed, 
clandestinely, in enlisting and convey. 
ing recruits to the armies of France, 

3. That at a time when an invasion 
was threatened, the Roman Catholic 
merchants and traders were organizing 
themselves secretly into a political so- 
ciety ; and the rural population (of the 
poorer classes, at least) into a confe- 
deracy, not only lawless but treasona- 
ble ;. and 

4. That while we might, without any 
great extravagance of conjecture, sus- 
pect the agency of such combinations 
in those efforts which threatened the 
stability of the national credit,) and 
were, to some extent, effectual in di- 
vesting the law of power, we are bound 
to remember, when setting a value on 
the “ addresses,” that they emanated 
from persons who were profuse in ex- 
pressions. of loyalty and zeal, but who 
do not appear to have communicated. to 
the government any information by which 
conspiracy might be defeated. / 


* « Addresses poured in from all sides ; but so debased by the most servile adula- 





















































tion of the reigning powers, and by ungrateful vituperation of the French, to whom, 
from the treaty of Limerick up to that hour, they were indebted for every benefit ;— 
the exile for his home—the scholar for his education—their ancient and decayed 
aristocracy for commissions in the army for their younger sons—that their poor de- 
scendants blush in reading the disgraceful record, and turn aside in disgust from the 
melancholy evidence of the corrupting and enduring influences of a long-continued 
state of slavery.” 

+ Insurrectionary Coincidences in our November Number. 

¢ Insurrectionary Coincidences, November Number. 

§ We may find it necessary to recur to this topic again. It is, certainly, a re- 
markable, and, we think, a significant coincidence, that while a mercantile body di- 
rected the affairs of the Roman Catholics, and was secretly framing their first politi- 
cal association, French money, imported under most suspicious circumstances, supplied 
Whiteboys with the materials of war; and the financial operations of the Irish go- 
vernment, by which it was to be prepared against a threatened invasion, were embar- 
rassed by the very measure which disaffected merchants were most likely to originate, 
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Fardorougha; the Miser: 


FARDOROUGHA, THE MISER: OR, THE CONVICTS OF LISNAMONA.—PART VI. 


BY WILLIAM CARLETON, 


Author of “ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.” 


To those whose minds and bodies are 
of active. habits, there can be scarcely 
any thing more trying than a position 
in which the latter is deprived of its 
usual occupation, and the former forced 
to engage itself only on the contempla- 
tion of that which is painful. In such 
a situation, the mental and physical 
powers are rendered incapable of mutu- 
ally sustaining each other’; for we all 
know that mere corporal employment 
lessens affliction, or enables us in a 
shorter time to forget it, whilst the 
acuteness of bodily suffering on the 
other hand, is blunted’ by those pursuits 
which fill the mind with agreeable im- 
ressions. During the few days, there- 
fore, that intervened between the last 
interview which Connor held with 
Nogher M‘Cormick, and the day of 
his final departure he felt himself rather 
relieved than depressed by the number 
of friends who came to visit him for the 
last time. He was left less to solitude 
and himself than he otherwise would 
have been, und, of course, the days of 
his imprisonment were neither so 
dreary nor oppressive as the uninter- 
rupted contemplation of his gloomy 
destiny would have rendered them. 
Full of the irrepressible ardour of 
youth, he longed for that change which 
i knew must bring him onward in the 
ath of life; and in this how little did 
e resemble the generality of other 
convicts, who feel as if time were bring- 
ing about the day of their departure 
with painful and more than ordinary 
eelerity. At length the interviews 
between him and all those whom he 
wished to see were concluded, with 
the exception of three, viz. —Juhn 
O’Brien, and his own parents, whilst 
only two clear days intervened until 
the period of his departure. 

It was on the third morning previous 
to that unhappy event, that the brother 
of his Una—the most active and inde- 
fatigable of all those who had _ inte- 
rested themselves for him—was an- 
nounced as requesting an interview. 
Connor, although prepared for this, 
experienced on the occasion, as every 
high-minded person would do, a strong 
feeling of degradation and shame as the 
predominant sensation. That, indeed, 


was but nataral, for it is undoubtedly 
true that we feel disgrace lie more 
heavily upon us in the eyes of those 
whom we esteem, than we do under 
any other circumstances. This im- 
pression, however, ‘though as we have 
said the strongest, was far from being 
the only one he felt. A heart like his 
could not be insensible to the obliga- 
tions under which the generous and in- 
defatigable exertions of young O’Brien 
had placed him. But independently 
of this, he was Una’s brother, and the 
appearance of one so dear to her, gave 
to all his love for her a character of 
melancholy tenderness, more deep and 
full than he had probably ever expe- 
rienced before. Her brother would 
have been received with extraordinar 
warmth on his own account, but in od 
dition to that, Connor knew that he 
now came on behalf of Una herself, 
It was, therefore, under a tumult of 
mingled sensations, that he received 
him in his gloomy apartment—gloomy 
in despite of all that a humane gaoler 
could do to lessen the rigours of his 
confinement. 

“I cannot welcome you to sich a 
place as this is,” said Connor, grasping 
and wringing his hand, as the other 
entered, “although I may well say that 
I would be glad to see you any where, 
as I am, indeed, to see you even here. 
I know what I owe you, an’ what you 
have done for me.” 

“ Thank God,” replied the other, re- 
turning his grasp with equal pressure, 
“thank God, that, at all events, the 
worst of what we expected will not—” 
He paused, for on looking at O’Dono- 
van, he observed upon his open brow 
a singular depth of melancholy, min- 
gled less with an expression of shame, 
than with the calm but indignant sor- 
row of one who could feel no resent- 
ment against him with whom he spoke. 

O’Brien saw at a glauce, that Con- 
nor, in consequence of something in 
his manner joined to his inconsiderate 
congratulations, imagined that he be- 
lieved him guilty. He lost not a mo- 
ment, therefore, in correcting this mis- 
take. 

“Tt would have been dreadful,” he 
proceeded, “to see innocent blood 
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shed, through the perjury of a villain— 
for, of course, you cannot suppose for a 
moment that any one of our family be- 
lieve you to be guilty.” 

“I was near doin’ you, injustice, 
then,” replied the other ; “ but I ought 
to know that if you did think me so, 
you wouldn’t now be here, nor act as 
you did. Not but that I thought it 
possible, on another account you 
No,” he added, after a pause, “that 
would be doin’ the brother of Una in- 
justice.” 

“ You are right,” returned O’Brien. 
“ No circumstance of any kind”—and 
he laid a peculiar emphasis on the 
words—* no circumstance of any kind, 
could bring me to visit a man capable 
of such a mean and cowardly act ; for 
as to the loss we sustained, I wouldn’t 
think of it. You, Connor O’Donovan, 
are not the man to commit any act, 
either the one or the other. If I did 
not feel this, you would not see me be- 
fore you.” He extended his hand to 
him while he spoke, and the brow of 
Connor brightened as he met his 


a believe you,” he replied ; “and 
now I hope we may spake out like 
men that undherstand one another. In 
case you hadn't come, I intended to 
lave a message for you with my mother. 
I believe you know all Una’s sacrets ?” 

“I do,” replied O’Brien, “just as 
well as her confessor.” 

“ Yes, I believe that,” said Connor. 
“ The sun in heaven is not purer than 
she is. The only fault she ever could 
be charged with, was her love for me ; 
and heavily, oh! far too heavily, has 
she suffered for it.” 


“T for one never blamed her on that 
account,” said her brother. “I knew 
that her good sense would have at any 
time, prevented her from forming an 
attachment to an unworthy object ; 
and upon the strength of her own judg- 
ment, I approved of that which she 
avowed for you. Indeed I perceived 
it myself before she told me ; but upon 
attempting to gain her secret, the can- 
did creature at once made me her con- 
fidant.” 


“It is like her,” said Connor; “she 
is all truth. Well would it be for her, 
if she had never seen me. Not even 
the parting from my father and mother 
sinks my heart with so much sorrow, 
as the thought that her love for me has 
made her so unhappy. It’s a strange 
case, John O’Brien, an’ a trying one ; 
but since it is the will of God, we must 
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submit to it. How did you leave her? 
I heard she was getting betther,” 

“She is better,” said John—« pagt 
danger, but still very delicate and feeble. 
Indeed she is so much worn down, 
that you would scarcely know her. The 
brightness of her dark eye is dead—her 
complexion gone. Sorrow, as she says 
herself, is in her and upon her. Never, 
indeed, was a young creature’s love so 
pure and true.” 

O'Donovan made no reply for some 
time ; but the other observed that he 
turned away his face from him, as if to 
conceal his emotion. At length his 
bosom heaved vehemently three or 
four times, and his breath came and 
went with a quick and quivering mo- 
tion, that betrayed the powerful strug. 
gle which he felt. 

“ T know it is but natural for you to 
feel deeply,” continued her brother; 
“but as you have borne every thing 
heretofore with so much firmness, you 
must not break down now.” 

“ But you know it is a deadly thrial 
to be for ever separated from sich a 
girl. Sufferin’ so much, you say—so 
worn! Her dark eye dim with——oh, 
it is—it is a deadly thrial—a heart. 
breaking thrial! John O’Brien,” he 
proceeded, with uncommon earnest- 
ness, “ you are her only brother, an’ 
she is your only sister. Oh, will you, 
for the sake of God, and for my sake, 
if I may take the liberty of sayin’ so— 
but, above all things, will you, for her 
own sake, when I am gone, comfort 
and support her, an’ raise her heart, 
if possible, out of this heavy throuble?” 

Her brother gazed on him with a 
melancholy smile, in which might be 
read both admiration and sympathy. 

“Do you think it possible that I 
would, or could omit to cherish and 
sustain poor Una, under such trying 
circumstances? Every thing con- 
sidered, however, your words are only 
natural—only natural.” 

“ Don’t let her think too much about 
it,” continued O’Donovan. “ Bring her 
out as much as you can—let her not 
be much by herself. But this is ~ 
in me,” he added ; “ you know yourself 
better than I can instruct you how to 
act.” 

“ God knows,” replied the brother, 
struck and softened by the mournful 
anxiety for her welfare, which Connor 
expressed, “ God knows, that all you 
say, and all I can think of besides, shall 
be done for our dear girl—so make 
your mind easy.” 

“I thank you,” replied the other; 
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«from my soul, an’ from the bottom of 
my heart, thank you. Endeavour to 
make her forget me, if you can; an’ 
when this passes away out of her mind, 
she may yet be happy—a happy wife 
an’a happy mother—an’ she can then 
think of her love for Connor O’ Dono- 
van, only as a troubled drame that she 
had in her early life.” 

“Connor,” said the other, “this is 
not right—you must be firmer ;” but as 
he uttered the words of reproof, the 
tears alinost came to his eyes. 

“ As for my part,” continued Connor, 
what is the world to me now, that I’ve 
lost her ? It is—it is a hard an’ a dark 
fate, but why it should fall upon us 
Ido not know. It’s as much as I can 
do to bear it as I ought.” 

“ Well, well,” replied John, “don't 
dwell too much on it. I have some- 
thing else to speak to you about.” 

“ Dwell on it!” returned the other ; 
«as God is above me, she’s not one 
minute out of my thoughts ; an’ [ tell 
you, I'd rather be dead this moment, 
than forget her. Her mimory now is 
the only happiness that is left to me— 
my only oad h in this world.” 

“* No,” said John, “it is not. Con- 
nor, | have now a few words to say to 
you, and I know they will prove 
whether you are as generous as you 
are said to be; and whether your love 
for my sister is truly tender and dis- 
interested. You have it now in your 
power to ease her heart very much of 
a heavy load of concern which she feels 
on your account. Your father, you 
know, is now a ruined man, or I should 
rather say a poor one. You are going 
out under circumstances the most pain- 
fal. In the country to which you are 
unhappily destined, you will have uo 
friends—and no one living feels this 
more acutely than Una; lor observe 
me, [am now speaking on her behalf, 
and acting in her name. 1 am her 
agent. Now Una is richer than you 


might imagine, being the possessor of 


a legacy left her by our grandfather 
by my father’s side. Of this legacy 
she herself stands in no need—but you 
may and will, when you reach a distant 
country. Now, Connor, you see how 
that admirable creature loves | 
you see how that love wonld follow 
you te the uttermost ends of the earth. 


you— 


Will you, or rather are you, capable of 


being as generous-as she is ?—and can 
you show her that you are as much 
ubove the absurd) prejudices of the 
world, and its cold forms, as he ought 
to be who is loved by a creature +o 
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truly generousand delicateas Una! You 
know how very poorly she is at 
present in health; and | tell you can- 
didly, that your declining to accept 
this as a gift and memorial by which 
to remember her, may be attended with 
very serious consequences to her 
health.” 

Connor kept his eyes fixed upon the 
spe..ker, with a look of deep and ear- 
nest attention ; and as O'Brien detailed 
with singular address and delicacy 
these striking proofs of Una’s affection, 
her lover's countenance became an 
index of the truth with which his heart 
corresponded to the noble girl’s ten- 
derness and generosity. He seized 
O’Brien’s band— 

“ John,” said he, “ you are worthy of 
bein’ Una’s brother, and | could say 
nothing higher in your favour ; but in 
the mane time, you and she both know 
that | want nothing to enable me to 
remémber her by. This is a proof I 
grant you, that she loves me truly ; but 
I knew that -as well before, as I do 
now. In this business I cannot comply 
with her wish an’ yours, an’ you musn't 
press me. You, I say, mustn't press 
me. Through my whole life I have 
never lost my own good opinion, but 
if 1 did what you want me now to do, 
I couldn't respect myself—I would feel 
lowered in my own mind, In short, 
I'd feel unhappy, an’ that I was too 
mane too be worthy of your sister. 
Once for all, then, 1 cannot comply in 
this business with your wish an’ ber's.” 

“ But the anxiety produced by your 
refusal, may have very dangerous 
effects on her health.” 

“Then you must contrive somehow 
to consale my refusal from her, till she 
gets recovered. I couldu’t do what 
you want me; an’ if you press me far- 
ther upon it, Pil think you don’t re- 
spect me as much as t’d wish der bro- 
ther todo. Oh. God of heaven !” he 
exclaimed, clasping his hands, “ mast 
Ilave you, my darling Una, for ever ? 
I must, 1 must; an’ the drame of all we 
hoped is past—but never, never, will 
she lave my heart. Her eye dim, an’ 
her cheek pale! an’ all for me—for a 
inan covered with shame and disgrace! 
Oh, John, John, what a heart !—to 
love me in spite of all this, an’ in spite 
of the world’s opinion along with it” ! 

At this moment one of the turnkeys 
entered, and told him that his mother 
and a young lady were coming up to 
see him. 

“ My mother!” he exclaimed, “ I am 
clad she is come; but J didn’t expect 
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her till the day after to-morrow. A 
young lady! Heavens above, what 
young lady could come with my mo- 
ther ?” 

He involuntarily exchanged looks with 
O'Brien, and a thought flashed on the 
instant across the minds of both. They 
immediately understood each other. 

“Undoubtedly,” said John, “it can 
be no other—it is she—it is Una. 
Good God, how is this? The interview 
and separation will be more than she 
can bear—she will sink under it.” 

Connor made no reply, but sat down 
and pressed his right hand upon his 
forehead, as if to collect energy suf- 
ficient to meet the double trial which 
was now before him. 

“T have only one coorse, John,” said 
he, “now, and that is, to appear to be 
—what I am not—a firm-hearted man. 
I must try to put on a smiling face be- 
fore them.” 

“If it be Una,” returned the other, 
“TI shall withdraw fora while. I know 
her extreme bashfulness in many cases ; 
and | know, too, that any thing like a 
restraint upon her heart at present 
In a word, I shall retire for a little.” 

“It may be as well,” said Connor; 
“but so far as I am concerned, it 
makes no difference—just as you think 
proper.” 

“Your mother will be a sufficient 
witness,” said the delicate-minded bro- 
ther; “but I will see you again after 
they shall have left you.” 

“You must,” replied O’Donovan. 
“Oh see me—see me again. | have 
something to say to you of more value 
even than Una’s life.” 

The door then opened, and assisted, 
or rather supported by the governor of 
the guol, and one of the turnkeys, 
Honor O'Donovan and Una O'Brien 
entered the gloomy cell of the guiltless 
convict. 

The situation in which O’Donovan 
was now placed, will be admitted, we 
think, by the reader, to have been one 
equally unprecedented and distressing. 
It has been often said, and on many 
occasions with perfect truth, that op- 
posite states of feeling existing in the 
same breast generally neutralize each 
other. In Connor's heart, however, 
there was in this instance nothing of a 
conflicting nature. The noble boy’s 
love for such a mother, bore in its 
melancholy beauty a touching resem- 
blance to the purity of his affection 
for Una O’Brien—each exhibiting in 
its highest character those virtues 
which made the heart of the mother 
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proud and loving, and that of his bean. 
tiful girl generous and devoted. So 
far, therefore, from their appearance 
together tending to concentrate his 
moral fortitude, it actually divided his 
strength, and forced him to meet each 
with a heart subdued and softened by 
his love for the other. 

As they entered, therefore, he ap- 
proached them, smiling as well as he 
could ; and first taking a hand of each, 
would have led them over to a deal 
form beside the fire, but it was soon 
evident, that owing to their weakness 
and agitation united, they required 
greater support. He and O’Brien 
accordingly helped them to a seat, on 
which they sat with every symptom of 
that exhaustion which results at once 
from illness and meutal suffering. 

Let us not forget toinform our readers 
that the day of this mournful visit was 
that on which, according to his original 
sentence, he should have yielded up 
his life as a penalty to the law. 

“ My dear mother,” said he, “you 
an’ Una know that this day ought not 
to be a day of sorrow among us. Only 
for the goodness of my friends, an’ of 
government, it’s not my voice you'd 
be now listenin’ to—but that is now 
changed—so no more about it. I’m 
glad to see you both able to come out.” 

His mother, on first sitting down, 
clasped her hands together, and in a 
silent ejaculation, with closed eyes, 
raised her heart to the Almighty, to 
supplicate aid and strength to enable 
her to part finally with that boy who 
was, and ever had been, dearer to her 
than her own heart. Una trembled, 
and on meeting her brother so unex- 
pectedly, blushed faintly, and, indeed, 
appeared to breathe with difficulty, 
She held a bottle of smelling salts in 
her hand. 

« Jolin,” she said, “ 1 will explain this 
visit.” 

“My dear Una,” he replied, affec- 
tionately, “you need not—it requires 
none——and I beg you will not think 
of it one momeut I must now 
leave you together for about half an 
hour, as I have some business to do in 
town that will detain me about that 
time.” He then left them. 

“Connor,” said his mother, “sit 
down between this darlin’ girl an’ me, 
till 1 spake to you.” 

He sat down and took a hand of 
each. 

“A darlin’ girl she is, mother. It’s 
now I see how very ill you have been, 
my own Una.” 


more, 
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« Yes,” she replied, “I was ill—but 
when I heard that your life was spared, 
I got better.” 

This she said with an ‘artless but 
melancholy naiveté, that was very try- 
ing to the fortitude of her lover. As 
she spoke she looked fondly but 
mournfully into his face. 

“Connor,” proceeded his mother, 
“IT hope you are fully sensible of the 
mercy that God has shewn you, under 
this great thrial 7” 

“I hope I am, indeed, my dear 
mother. It is to God I surely owe it.” 

“ It is, an’ I trust that go where you 
will, and live where you may, the day 
will never come when pe forget the 
debt you owe your A mighty, for pre- 
ventin’ you from bein’ cut down like a 
flower in the very bloom of your life. 
I hope, avillish machree, that that day 
will never come.” 

“ God forbid it ever should, mother 
dear.” 

“Thin you may larn from what has 
happened, avick agus asthore, never, 
oh never to despair of God’s merey— 
no matther into what thrial or difficulty 
you may be brought. You see whin 
you naither hoped for it here, nor ex- 
pected it, how it came for all that.” 

“Tt did, blessed be God.” 

“You're goin’ now, ahagur, to a 
sthrange land, where you'll meet—ay, 
where my darlin’ boy will meet the 
worst of, company; but remember, 
alanna villish, that your mother, well 
as she loves you, an’ well, I own, as 
you desarve to be loved—that mother 
that hung over the cradle of her only 
one—that dressed him, an’ reared him, 
an’ felt many a proud heart out of him 
—that mother would sooner at any 
time see him in his grave, his sowl 
bein’ free from stain, than to know that 
his heart was corrupted by the world, 
an’ the people you'll meet in it.” 

Something in the last sentence must 
have touched a chord in Una’s heart, 
for the tears, without her showing 
any other external signs of emotion, 
streamed down her cheeks. 

“My advice thin to you—an’ oh, 
avick machree, machree, it is my last, 
the last you will ever hear from my 
lips—” 

“Oh, mother, mother,” exclaimed 
Connor, but he could not proceed— 
voice was denied him. Una here 
sobbed aloud. 

“You bore your thrial nobly, my 
darlin’ son—you must thin bear this 
as well; an’ you, a colleen dhas, re- 
member your promise to me afore I 


consinted to come with you this 
day.” — 

The weeping girl here dried her 
eyes, and by a strong effort hushed her 
grief. 

“My advice, thin, to you, is never 
to neglect your duty to God, for if you 
do it wanst or twist, you'll begin by 
degrees to get careless—thin, bit by 
bit, asthore, your heart will harden, 
your conscience will lave you, an’ 
wickedness, an’ sin, an’ guilt will come 
upon you. It’s no matther, asthore, 
how much wicked comrades may laugh 
an’ jeer at you, keep you thrue to the 
will of your good God, an’ to your re- 
ligious duties, an’ let them take their 
own coorse. Will you promise me to 
do this, asuillish machree ?” 

“ Mother, I have always sthrove to do 
it, an’ with God's assistance, always will.” 

“An’ my son, too, will bear up 
undher this like a man. Remember, 
Connor darlin’, that although you're 
lavin’ us for ever, yet your poor father 
an’ I have the blessed sutisfaction of 
knowin’ that we're not childless—that 
you're alive, an’ that you may yet do 
well an’ be happy. I mintion these 
things, accushla machree, to show you 
that there’s nothin’ over you so bad, 
but you may shew yourself firm and 
manly undher it—act as you have done. 
It's you, asthore, ought to comfort 
your father an’ me; an’ I hope whiu 
you're partin’ from him, that you'll 
Oh God, support him! I wish, Con- 
nor darlin’, that that partin’ was over, 
but I depend upon you to make it as 
light upon him as you can,” 

She paused, apparently from ex- 
haustion. Indeed it was evident, either 
that she had little else to add, or that 
she felt too weak to speak much more, 
with such a load of sorrow and afilic- 
tion on her heart. 

“ There is one thing, Connor jewel, 
that I needn't mintion. Of coorse 
you'll write to us as often as you con- 
vaniently can. Oh do not forget that, 
for you know that that bit of paper 
from your own hand, is all belongin’ 
to you we will ever see more. Avick 
machree, machree, many a long look 
out we will have for it. It may keep 
the ould man’s heart from breakin’.” 

She was silent, but as she uttered the 
last words, there was a shaking of the 
voice, which gave clear proof of the 
difficulty with which she went through 
the solemn task of being calm, which 
for the sake of her son, she had heroi- 
cally imposed upon herself. 

She was now silent, but as is usual 
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with Irishwomen when under the in- 
fluence of sorrow, she rocked herself 
involuntarily to and fro, whilst, with 
closed eyes, hands clapsed as before, 
she held communion with God, the 
only true source of comfort. 

“ Connor,” she added, after a pause, 
during which he and Una, though 
silent from respect to her, were both 
deeply affected ; “ sit fornint me, avick 
machree, that, for the short time youre 
to be with me, I may have you before 
my eyes.—Hysth now, a colleen 
machree, an’ remimber your promise. 
Where’s the stringth you said you'd 
show ?” 

She then gazed with a long look of 
love and sorrow upon the fine counte- 
nance of her manly son, and nature 
would be no longer restrained— 

“ Let me lay my head upon your 
breast,” said she ; “I'm attemptin’ too 
much—the mother’s heart wil] give out 
the mother’s voice—will speak the 
mother’s sorrow! Oh, my son, my 
son, my darlin’, manly son—are you 
lavin’ your lovin’ mother for evermore, 
for evermore ?” 

She was overcome; placing her 
head upon his bosom, her grief fell into 
that beautiful but mournful wail with 


which, in Ireland, those of her sex weep 
over the dead. 

Indeed, the scene assumed a ten- 
derness, from this incident, which was 


inexpressibly affecting ; inasmuch as 
the cry of death was but little out of 
place when bewailing that beloved boy 
whom, by the stern decree of law, she 
was never to sce again. 

Connor kissed her pale check and 
lips, and rgined down a flood of bitter 
tears upon her face ; and Una, borne 
away by the enthusiasm of her sorrow, 
threw her arms also around her, and 
wept aloud. 

At length, after having, in some de- 
gree, eased her heart, she sat up, and 
with that consideration and good sense 
for which she had ever been remark- 
able, said— 

“ Nature must have its way; an’ 
surely, within rason, it’s not sinful, see- 
in’ that God himself has given us the 
feelin’s of sorrow, whin thim that we 
love is lavin’ us—lavin’ us never, never 
to see them agin. It's only nature, 
afther all ; and now,ma colleen dhas”— 

Her allusion to the final separation 
of those who love—or, in her own 
words, “to the feelin’s of sorrow, whin 
thim we love is lavin’ us”—was too 
rouch for the heart and affections of the 
fair girl at her side, whose grief now 
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passed all the bounds which her pre. 
vious attempts at being firm had pre. 
scribed to it. 

O'Donovan took the beloved one in 
his arms, and, in the long embrace 
which ensued, seldom were love and 
sorrow so singularly and mournfi 
blended. = z ry 

“ I don’t want to prevent you from 
cryin’, a colleen machree ; for I know 
it will lighten an’ aise your heart,” said 
Honor; “but remimber your wake- 
ness, and your poor health ; an’ Connor 
avourneen, don’t you—if you love her 
—don’t forget the state her health’s in 
either.” 

“ Mother, mother, you know it’s the 
last time [ll ever look upon my Una’s 
face again,” he cotelanl “ Oh, well 
may I be loath an’ unwillin’ to part 
with her. You'll think of me, my dar- 
lin’ life, when I’m gone—not as a 
guilty man, Una dear, but as one that 
if he ever committed a crime, it was 
lovin’ you and bringin’ you to this un- 
happy state.” 

“ God sees my heart this day,” she 
replied—and she spoke with difficulty 
—“ that I could and would have tra- 
velled over the world; borne joy and 
sorrow, hardship and distress—eood 
fortune and bad—all happily, if you 
had been by my side—if you had not 
been taken from me. Oh, Connor, Con- 
nor, you may well pity your Una—tor 
your's | amand was—another’s [ will ne- 
verhe. Youare entering into scenes that 
wil! relieve you by their novelty—that 
will force you to think of other things 
and of other persons than those you've 
left behind you ; but I—oh, what can 
I look upon that will not fill my heart 
with despair and sorrow, by reminding 
me of you and of our affection ?” 

“ Fareer gair,” exclaimed the mother, 
speaking involuntarily aloud, and in- 
terrupting her own words with sobs of 
bitter anguish—* Fareer gair, ma col- 
leen dhas, ut that’s the heavy thrath 
with us all. Oh, the ould man—the 
ould man’s heart will break all out, 
when he looks upon the place, an’ every 
thing else that our boy left behind 
him.” 

“ Dear Una,” said Connor, “you 
know that we're partin’ now for ever.” 

“ My breaking heart tells me that,” 
she replied. “I would give the wealth 
of the world that it was not so—I would 
—I would.” 

“ Listen to me, my own life. You 
must not let your love for me lie so 
heavy upon your heart. Go out and 
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keep your mind employed upon other 
thoughts—by degrees you'll forget— 
no, I don’t think you could altogether 
forget me—me—the first, Una, you 
ever loved.” 

“ And the last, Connor—the last I 
y er will love.” 

“No, no. In the presence of my 
lovin’ mother, I say that you must not 
think that way. ‘Time will pass, my 
own Una, an’ you will yet be happy 
with some other. You're very young; 
an’, as I said, time will wear me by de- 
grees out of your mimory.” 

Una broke hastily from his embrace, 
for she lay upon his breast all this 
time— 

« Do you think so, Connor O' Dono- 
van ?” she exclaimed ; but on looking 
into his face, and reading the bistory 
of deep-seated sorrow which appeared 
there so legible, she again “ fled to him 
and wept.” 

“Oh, no,” she continued, “I can- 
not quarrel with you now ; but you do 
the heart of your own Una injustice, 
if you think it could ever feel happi- 
ness with another. Already I have 
my mother’s consent to enter a con- 
vent—and to enter a convent is my 
fixed determination,” 

“ Oh, mother,” said Connor, “ how 
will I lave this blessed girl? hew will 
I part with her ?” 

Honor rose up, and, by two or three 
simple words, disclosed more forcibly, 
more touchingly, than any direct exhi- 
bition of grief could have done, the 
inexpressible power of the misery she 
felt at this eternal separation from her 
only boy. She seized Una’s two 
hands, and, kissing her lips, said, in 
tones of the most heart-rending pa- 
thos— 

“ Oh, Una, Una, pity me—I am his 
mother /” 

Una threw herself into her arms, and 
sobbed out— 

“ Yes, and mine.” 

“ Thin you'll obay me as a daugh- 
ther should,” said Honor. “ This is 
too much for you, Oona ; part we both 
must from him, an’ neither of us is able 
to bear much more.” 

“She here gave Connor a_ private 
signal to be firm, pointing unob-erved- 
ly to Una's pale cheek, which at the 
moment lay upon her bosom, 

“ Connor,” she proceeded, * Oona 
has what you sent her. Nogher—an’ 
he is breakin’ his heart too—gave it to 
me; an’ my daughther, for I will al- 
ways cuil her so, has it this minute next 
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her lovin’ heart. 
it lie next your's.” 

Connor seized the glossy ringlet 
from his mother’s hands, and placed it 
at the moment next to the seat of his 
undying affection for the fair girl from 
whose ebon locks it had been taken, 

His mother then kissed Una again, 
and, rising up, said— 

“Now, my daughther, remimber I 
am your mother, an’ obay me.” 

“ 1 will,” said Una, attempting to re- 
press her grief—* I will ; but”?— 

“ Yis, darlin’ you will. Now Con- 
nor, my son, my son—Connor ?” 

“ What is it, wother darlin’ 7” 

“ We're goin’, Connor—we're laviw 
you—be firm—be aman. Are n'tycu 
my son, Connor? my only son—an’ 
the ould man—an’ never, never more— 
kneel down—kneel down till I bless 
you. Oh, many, many a blessin’ has 
risen from your mother’s lips an’ your 
mother’s heart, to Heaven, for you, my 
son, my son !” 

Connor knelt, his heart bursting, but 
he kuelt not alone. By his side was 
his own Una, with meek and bended 
head, awaiting for har: mother’s bless- 
ne. 

She then poured forth that blessing : 
first upon him who was nearest to her 
heart, and alterwards upon the worn, 
but still beautiful girl, whose love for 
that adored son had made her so inex- 
pressibly dear to her. Whilst she 
uttered this fervent but sorrowful be- 
vediction, a hand was laced upon the 
head of each, alier which she stooped 
and kissed them both, but without shed- 
ding a single tear, 

“ Now,’ said she, “comes the mo- 
ther’s wakeness ; but my son will help 
me by his mauliness—so will my daugh- 
ther. I am very weak. Oh, what 
heart can know the suffetin’s of this 
hour, but mine? My son, my son— 
Connor O’ Donovan, my son!” 

At this moment John O’Brien en- 
tered the room ; but the solemnity and 
pathos of her manner and voice hush- 
ed him so completely into silent atten- 
tion, that it is probable she did not 
pere cive him, 

“ Let me put my arms about him an 
kiss his lips once more, an’ then Vil 
say farewell.” 

She again approached the boy, who 
opened his arms to receive her, and 
alter having kissed him and locked 
into his face, said, “I will now so—T 
will now go ;” but instead of withdraw. 
ing, as she had intended, it was ob- 
served that she pressed him more 
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closely to’ her heart than before ; plied 
her hands about his neck and bosom, 
as if she were not actually conscious of 
what she did; and at length sunk into 
a forgetfulness of all her misery upon 
the aching breast of her unhappy son. 

“ Now,” said Una, rising into « spi- 
rit of unexpected fortitude, “now, 
Connor, I will be her daughter, and 
you must be her son. The moment 
she recovers we must separate, and in 
such a manner as to show that our af- 
fection for each other shall not be in- 
jurious to her.” 

“It is nature only,” said her bro- 
ther ; “ or,in other words, the love that 
is natural to such a mother for such a 
son, that has overcome her. Connor, 
this must be ended.” 

“Tam willin’ it should,” replied the 
other. You must assist them home, 
and let me see you again to-morrow. 
I have something of the deepest im- 
portance to say to you.” 

Una’s bottle of smelling salts soon 
relieved the woe-worn mother; and, 
ere the lapse of many minutes, she was 
able to summon her own natural firm- 
ness of character. The lovers, too 
strove to be firm ; and, after one long 
and last embrace, they separated from 
Connor with more composure than, 
from the preceding scene, might have 
been expected. 

The next day, according to promise, 
John O’Brien paid him an early visit, 
in order to hear what Connor had as- 
sured him was of more importance even 
than Unu’s life itself. Their confe- 
rence was long and serious, for each 
felt equally interested in its subject 
matter. When it was concluded, and 
they had separated, O’ Brien’s friends 
observed that he appeared like a man 
whose mind was occupied by something 
that oceasioned him to feel deep anx- 
iety. What the cause of this secret 
care was, he did not disclose to any 
one except his father, to whom, in a 
few days afterwards, he mentioned it. 
His college vacation had now nearly 
expired; but it was mutually agreed 
upon, in the course of the communica- 
tion he then made, that for the present 
he should remain with them at home, 
and postpone his return to May- 
nooth, if not abandon the notion of the 
Priesthood altogether. When the Bo- 
dagh left his son, after this dialogue, 
his open, good-humoured countenance 
seemed clouded, his brow thoughtful, 
and his whole manner that of a man 
who has heard semething more than 
usually unpleasant ; but whatever this 
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intelligence was, he, too, appeared 
equally studious to conceal it. The 
day now arrived on which Connor 
O'Donovan was to see his other parent 
for the last time, and this interview he 
dreaded, on the old man’s account, 
more than he had done even the sepa- 
ration from his mother. Our readers 
may judge, therefore, of his surprise 
on finding that his father exhibited a 
want of sorrow or of common feeling 
that absolutely amounted almost to io. 
difference. 

Connor felt it difficult to account for 
a change so singular and extraordinary 
in one with whose affection for himself 
he was so well acquainted. A little 
time, however, and an odd hint or two 
thrown out in the early part of their 
conversation, soon enabled him to per- 
ceive, either that the old man laboured 
under some strange hallucination, or 
had discovered a secret source of com- 
fort known only to himself. At length 
it appeared to the son that he had dis- 
covered the cause of this unaccounta- 
ble change in the conduct of his father; 
and, we need scarcely assure our read- 
ers, that his heart sank into new and 
deeper distress at the words from which 
he drew the inference. 

“« Connor,” said the miser, “I had 
great luck yestherday. Youremimber 
Antony Cusack, that ran away from 
me wid seventy-three pounds fifteen 
shillin’s an’ nine peuce, now betther 
than nine years ago. Many a curse 
he had from me for his roguery ; but, 
somehow, it seems he only thruv un- 
dher them. His son Andy called on 
me yestherday mornin’, an’ ped me to 
the last farden, inth’rest an’ all. Wasn't 
I in luck ?” 

“It was very fortunate, father, an’ 
I'm glad of it.” 

“ It was, indeed, the hoighth o’ luck. 
Now, Connor, you think one thing, an’ 
that is, that we're partin’ for ever, an’ 
that we'll never see one another till we 
meet in the next world. Isn’t that what 
you think ? Eh, Connor ?” 

“ It's hard to tell what may happen, 
father. We may see one another even 
in this; stranger things have been 
brought about.” 

“ T tell you, Connor, we'll meet agin ; 
I have made out a plan in my own 
head for that; but the luckiest of all 
was the money yestherday.” 

“ What is the plan, father ?” 

“ Don’t ax me, avick, bekase it’s bet- 
ther for you not to know it. I may be 
disappointed, but it’s not likely aither ; 
still it ‘ud be risiu’ expectations in you, 
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an’ if it didn’t come to pass, you'd only 
be more unhappy; an’ you know, 
Connor darlin’, | wouldn’t wish to be 
the manes of making your poor heart 
sore for one minute. God knows the 
same young heart has suffered enough, 
an’ more than it ought to suffer.—Con- 
nor ?” 

« Well, father ?” 

“ Keep up your spirits, darlin’ ; don’t 
be at all cast down, I tell you.” 

The old man caught his son’s hands 
ere he spoke, and uttered these words 
with a voice of such tenderness and 
affection, that Connor, on seeing him 
assume the office of comforter, contrar 
to all he had expected, felt himself 
more deeply touched than if his father 
had fallen, us was his wont, into all the 
impotent violence of grief. 

“It was only comin’ here to-day, 
Connor, that 1 thonght of this plan ; 
but I wish to goodness your poor mo- 
ther knew it, for thin maybe she'd let 
me mintion it to you.” 

“If it would make me any way un- 
happy,” replied Connor, “ I'd rather 
not hear it; only whatever it is, father, 
if it’s against my dear mother’s wishes, 
don’t put it in practice.” 

«“ T couldn’t Connor, widout her con- 
sint, barrin’ we’d—but there’s no use 
in that; only keep up your spirits, 
Connor dear. Still I’m glad it came 
into my head, this plan ; for if I thought 
that I'd never see you agin, I wouldn't 
know how to part wid you; my heart 
‘ud fairly break, or my head ‘ud get 
light. Now, won't you promise me not 
to fret, acushla machree? an’ to keep 
your heart up, an’ your spirits 7” 

“ T'll fret as little as I can, father. 
You know there’s not much pleasure 
in frettin’, an’ that no one would fret if 
they could avoid it ; but will you pro- 
mise me, my dear father, to be guided 
an’ advised, in whatever you do, or in- 
tend to do, by my mother—my blessed 
mother ?” 

“7 will—I will, Connor; an’ if I 
had always done so, maybe it isn’t here 
now youd be standin’, an’ my heart 
breakin’ to look at you; but, indeed, 
it was God, | hope, put this plan into 
my head ; an’ the money yestherday— 
that, too, was so lucky—far more so, 
Connor dear, than you think. Only 
for that—but sure no matther, Connor, 
we're not partin’ for evermore now ; 
so, acushla machree, let your mind be 
aisey. Cheer up, cheer up, my darlin’ 
son. 

Much more conversation of this kind 
took place between them during the 


old man’s say, which he prolonged als 
most to the last hour. Connor won- 
dered, as was but natural, what the 
plan so recently fallen upon by his fa- 
ther could be. Indeed, sometimes he 
feared that the idea of their separation 
had shaken his intellect, and that his 
allusions to this mysterious discovery, 
mixed up, as they were, with the un- 
common delight he expressed at having 
recovered Cusack’s money, boded no- 
thing less than the ultimate derange- 
ment of his faculties. One thing, 
however, seemed obvious—that, what- 
ever it might be, whether reasonable 
or otherwise, his father’s mind was ex- 
clusively occupied by it; and that, 
during the whole scene of their part- 
ing, it sustained him in a manner for 
which he felt it utterly impossible to 
account. Itis true he did not leave 
him without shedding tears, and bitter 
tears ; but they were unaccompanied 
by the wild vehemence of grief which 
had, on former occasions, raged through 
and almost desolated his heart. The 
reader may entertain some notion of 
what he would have felt on this oeca- 
sion, were it not for the “ plan,” as he 
called it, which supported him so much 
when we tell him that he blessed his 
son three or four times during their 
interview, without being conscious that 
he had blessed him more than once. 
His last words to him were to keep up 
his spirits, for that there was little doubt 
but they would meet again. 

The next morning, at day-break, 
“their noble boy,” as they fondly and 
proudly called him, was couveyed to 
the transport, in company with many 
others ; and, at the hour of five o'clock, 
p.m., that melancholy vessel weighed 
anchor, and spread her broad sails to 
the bosom of the ocean. 

Although the necessary affairs of 
life are, after all, the great assuagers of 
surrow, yet there are also cases where 
the heart persists in rejecting the con- 
solation brought by time, and in cling- 
ing to the memory of that which it 
loved. Neither Honor O’ Donovan nor 
Una O’Brien could forget our unhappy 
hero, nor school their affections into 
the apathy of ordinary feelings. Of 
Fardorougha we might say the same ; 
for, although he probably felt the want 
of his son’s presence more keenly even 
than his wife, yet his grief, notwith- 
standing its severity, was mingled with 
the interruption of a habit—such as is 
frequently the prevailing cause of sor- 
row in selfish and contracted minds. 
That there was mueh selfishness in his 
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grief, our readers, we dae say, will 
almit. Atall events, a scene which 
took place between him and his wife, 
on the night of the day which saw 

Connor depart frown his native land for 

ever, will satisfy them of the different 

spirit which marked their feelings on 
that unfortunate occasion. 

Honor had, as might be expected, 
recovered her serious composure, and 
spent a great portion of that day in 
offering up her prayers for the welfare 
of theirson. Ludeed much of her seerct 
grief was checked by the alarm which 
she felt for her husband, whose conduct 
on that morning before he left home 
was marked by. the wild excitement, 
which of late had beey so peculiar to 
him. Her surprise was consequently 
great when she observed, on his return, 
that he manifested a degree of calm- 
ness, if not serenity, utterly at variance 
with the outrage of his grief, or we 
should rather say, the delirium of his 
despair, in the early part of the day. 
She resolved, however, with her usual 
discretion, not to catechise him on the 
subject; lest his violence might revive, 
but to let his conduct explain itself, 
which she knew ina little time it would 
do. Nor was she wistaken. Scarcely 
had an bour elapsed, when, with some- 
thing like exultation, he disclosed his 
plan, and asked her advice and opinion. 
She heard it attentively, and for the 
first time since the commencement of 
their aflliction, did the mother’s brow 
seem unburthened of the sorrow which 
sat upon it, and her eye to gleam with 
something like the lizht of expeeted 
happiness. It was, however, on their 
retiring to rest that night that the 
affecting contest took place, which ex- 
hibited so strongly the contrast between 
their characters. We mentioned in a 
preceding part of this narrative, that 
ever since her son’sinearceration Houor 
had slept in his bed, and with her head 
on the very pillow which his had so 
often pressed. As she was ubout to 
retire, Fardorougha, for a mome nt, up- 
peared to forget his “plan,” and every 
thing but the departure of his son. He 
followed Honor to his bedroom, which 
he traversed, disiractedly clasping his 
hands, kissing his boy’s clothes, and 
uttering sentiments of extreme misery 

and despair. 

“ There's his bed,” he exclaimed ; 
“there’s our boy’s bed—but where is 
he himself?—gone, gone for ever! 
There’s his clothes, our darlin’ son’s 
clothes; look at them. Oh God, oh 
God! my heart will break outright. 





Oh Connor, our boy, our boy, are you 
gone from us forever! We must sit 
down to our breakfast in the mornin’, 
to our dinner, an’ to our supper at night, 
but our noble’s boy’s face we'll never 
see—his voice we'll never hear.” 

“ Ah Fardorougha, it’sthrue, it’s thrae,” 
re plied the wife ; “but remimber he’s 
not in the grave, not in the clay of the 
church-yard ; we havun’t seen him ear- 
ried there, an’ laid down undher the 
heart-breakin’ sound of the dead-bell ; 
we havn't hard the cowld noise of the 
clay fallin’ in upon bis coffin. Oh no, 
no—thanks, everlastin’ thanks to the 
God that has spared our boy’s life! 

How often have you an’ I hard people 
say over the corpses of their children, 
«Oh, if he was only alive, I didn’t care 
in what part of the world it was, or if 
I was never to see his face again, onl 
that he was livin’? An’ wouldn't they, 
Fardorougha dear, give the world’s 
wealth to have their wishes? Oh they 
would, they would—an’ thanks for ever 
be to the ‘Almighty ! our boy is livin’, 
and may yit be happy. Fardorougha, 
let us uot fly in the fuee of God, who 
has in his mercy spared our son,” 

“I'll sleep in his bed,” replied the 
husband ; “on the very spot he lay on 
Ti lie.” 

This was indeed trenching, and sel- 
fishly trenching upon the last mournful 
privilege of the mother’s heat. Her 
sleeping here was one of those secret 
but inelancholy enjoyments, which the 
love of a mother or of a wite will often 
steal, like a miser’s thett, from the very 
hoard of their own sorrows, In fact, she 
was not prepared for this, and when 
he spoke she looked at him for some 
time in silent amazement. 

“Oh no, Fardorougha dear—the 
mother, the mother, that her breast 
was so often his pillow, has the best 
rizlt, now that. he’s gone, to lay her 
head where his lay. Oh, for heaven’s 
sxke, lave that poor pleasure to me, 
Fardorougha.” 

“ No, Honor, you can bear up undher 
grief better than I can. IT must slee p 
where my boy slep.” 

* Fardc rough, I could go upon my 
knees to you, an’ I will, avourneen, if 
you'll grant me this. 

“T can't, I can't,” he replied, dis- 
tractedly ; * 1 could sleep no where 
else. J love eve ry thing belongin’ to 
him. I ean’t, Honor, I can't, I can’t.” 

“Fardorougha, my heart—his mo- 
ther’s heart is fixed upon it, an’ was. 
Oh lave this to me, acuslila, lave this 
to me—it’s all I axe.” 
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«]} couldn't, 1 couldn’t—my heart is 
breakin’—itll be sweet to me—l'll 
think I’ll be nearer him,”—and as he 
uttered these words the tears flowed 
copiously down his cheeks. 

His affectionate wife was touched 
with compassion, and immediately re- 
solved to let him have his way, what- 
ever it might cost herself, 

“God pity you,” she said; “I'll 
give it up, I'll give it up, Fardo- 
rougha. Do, sleep where he slep ; 
I can’t blame you, nor I don’t; for 
sure it’s only a proof of how much 
rou love him.” She then bade him 
good night, and, with spirits dreadfully 
weighed down by this singular incident, 
withdrew to her lonely pillow; for 
Connor’s bed had been asingle one, in 
which of course two persons could not 
sleep together. Thus did these be- 
reaved parents retire to seek that rest 
which nothing but exhausted  na- 
ture seemed disposed to give them, 
until at length they fell asleep under 
the double shadow of night and a 
calamity which filled their hearts with 
so much distress and misery. 

In the mean time, whatever these 
two families might have felt for the 
sufferings of their respective children 
in consequence of Bartle Flanagan's 
villany, that plausible traitor, had 
watched the departure of his victim 
with a palpitating anxiety almost equal 
to what some unhappy culprit, in the 
dock of a prison, would experience 
when the foreman of his jury hands 
down the sentence which is either to 
hang or acquit him. Up to the 
very moment on which the vessel 
sailed, his cruel but cowardly heart was 
literally sick with the apprehension 
that Connor's mitigated sentence might 
be still further commuted to a term of 
imprisonment, Great, therefore, was 
his joy, and boundless his exultation 
on satisfying himself that he was now 
perfectly safe in the crime he had 
cominitted, and that his path was never 
to be crossed by him, whom, of all 
men living, he had most feared and 
hated. ‘The reader is not to suppose, 
however, that by the ruin of Connor, 
and the revenge he consequeutly had 
gained upon Fardorougha, the scope 
of his dark designs was by any means 
accomplished. Far from it; the fact 
is, his measures were only ina progres- 
sive state. In Nogher M:‘Cormick’s 
last interview with Connor, our readers 
will please to remember that a hint 
had been thrown out by that attached 
old follower, of Flanagau’s ent ctain- 








ing certain guilty purposes involving 
nothing less than the abduetion of 
Una. Now in justice even to Fluna- 
gau, we ure bound to say that no one 
living had ever received from himself 
any intimation of such an intention. 
The whole story was fabricated by 
Nogher for the purpcse of getting 
Connor’s consent to the vengeance 
which it had been detetmined to ex- 
ecute upon his enemy. By a curious 
coincidence, however, the story, though 
decidedly false su far as Nogher knew 
to the contrary, happened to be literally 
and absolutely true. Flanagan, indeed, 
was too skilful and secret, either to 
precipitate his own designs until the 
feelings of the parties should abate 
and settle down, or to place himself at 
the mercy of another person's honesty. 
He knew his own heart too well to risk 
his life by such dangerous and unsea- 
sonable confidence. Some months con- 
sequently passed away since Connor's 
departure, when an event tovk place 
which still gave him further security. 
This was nothing less than the. fulfil- 
ment by Fardorougha of that plan to 
which he louked forward with such 
prospective satisfaction. Connor had 
not been a month gone when his father 
commenced to dispose of his property, 
which he soon did, having suld out his 
farm to good advantage. He then 
paid his rent, the ouly debt he owed; 
and having taken a passage to New 
South Wales for himself and Honor, 
they departed with melancholy satis- 
fuction to seek that son without whose 
society they found their desolate hearth 
gloomier than the cell of a prison. 

This was followed, too, by another 
circumstance—but one apparently of 
little importance—which was, the re- 
moval of Biddy Nulty to the Bodagh’s 
family, through the interference of 
Una, by whom she was treated with 
singular affection, und admitted to her 
confidence. 

Such wus the position of the parties 
afier a lapse of five wonths subsequent 
to the trausportation of Connor. Fla- 
nagan had conducted himself with great 
circumspection, and, so far as public 
observation could gu, with much pro- 
pricty. There was no change what- 
svever percepuble, either, in his dress 
or manner except that alluded to by 
Nogher of his altogether declining to 
taste any intoxicating liquid. In truth, 
so well did he act his part, that the ob- 

loquy raised against him at the period 
of Connor's trial was nearly, if not 
altogether, removed, and many persons 
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once more adopted an impression of 
his victim’s guilt. 

With respect to the Bodagh and his 
son, the anxiety which we have de- 
scribed them. as feeling in consequence 
of the latter’s interview with O’ Donovan, 
was now completely removed. Una’s 
mother had nearly forgotten both the 
crime and its consequences ; but upon 
the spirits of her daughter there ap- 
peared to rest a silent and a settled sor- 
row not likely to be diminished or re- 
moved. Her cheerfulness had aban- 
doned her, and many an hour did she 
coutrive to spend with Biddy Nulty, 
engaged in the mournful satisfaction of 
talking over all that affection prompted 
of her banished lover. 

We must now beg our readers to 
accompany us to a scene of a different 
description from any we have yet 
drawn. The night of a November 
day had set in or rather advanced so 
far as nine o'clock, and towards the 
angle of a small three-corned field, 
called by a peculiar coincidence of 
name, Oona’s Handkerchief, in con- 
sequence of an old legend connected 
with it, might be seen moving a num- 
ber of straggling figures, sometimes in 
groups of fours and fives; sometimes 
in twos or threes, as the case might be, 
and not unfrequently did a single strag- 
gler advance, and after a few private 
words either join the others or pro- 
ceed alone to a house situated in the 
angular corner of the field to which 
we allude. As the district was a 
remote one, and the night rather dark, 
several shots might be heard as they 
proceeded, and several flashes in the 
pan seen from the rusty arms of those 
who were probably anxious to pull a 
trigger for the first time. The country, 
at the period we write of, be it ob- 
served, was in a comparative state of 
tranquillity, and no such thing as a 
olice corps had been heard of or 
even in the neighbourhood. 

At the lower end of a long, level 
kind of moor called the Black Park, 
two figures approached a kind of gate 
or pass that opened into it. One of 
them stood until the other advanced, 
and in a significant tone asked, who 
comes there ¢ 

“A friend to the guard,” was the 
reply. 

“Good morrow,” said the other. 

“Good morrow mornin’ to you.” 

“ What age are you in?” 

“ In the end of the Fifth.” 

“All right; come on, boy; the 
thrue blood’s in you, whoever you are.” 
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“An’ is is it possible you doy’ 
know me, Dandy ?” you don't 


“ Faix is it; I forgot MY spectacles 


to-night. 
all ?” 

“I suppose you purtind 
Ned M:Cormick 7” . > 

“Is it Nogher’s son?” 

“The divil a other; an’ Dandy 
Duffy, how are you, man alive ” 

“ Why you see, Ned, I’ve been so 
long out of the counthry, an’ I’m now 
so short a time back, that upon my 
sowl I forget a great many of my ould 
acquaintances, especially them that 
wor only slips when I wint acrass, 
Faith I'm purty well considherin, Ned, 
I thank you.” 

“ Bad luck to thim that sint you 
acrass, Dandy ; not but that you got 
off purty well on the whole, by all ac. 
counts, They say ouly that Rousin 
Redhead swore like a man you'd 'y 
got a touch of the Shuggy Shoe.” 

“To the divil wid it all now, Ned; 
let us have no more about it ; I don’t 
for my own part like to think of it, 
Have you any notion of what we're 
called upon for tonight ?” 

“Divil the laste; but I believe 
Dandy, that Bartle’s not the white- 
headed boy wid you no more nor wid 
some more of us,” 

“ Him! a double distilled villain. 
Faith they wor never good that had 
the white liver; an’ he has it to the 
back bone. My brother Lachlin, that’s 
now dead, God rest him, often tould 
me about the way he thricked him and 
Barney Bradly when they wor green 
horns, about nineteen or twenty. He 
got them to join him in stalin’ a sheep 
for their Christmas dinner, he said ; 
so they all three stole it; an’ the 
blaggard skinned and cut it up, sendin’ 
my poor bocaun of a brother home to 
hide the skin in the sthraw in our barn, 
and poor Barney, wid only the head 
an trotthers, to hide them in bis father’s 
cow-house. Very good; in a day or 
two the neighbours wor all called upon 
to clear themselves upon the holy 
Evangelisp ; and the two first that he 
egg’d an to do it was my brother an’ 
Baruey. Of coorse he switched the 
primmer himself that he was innocent ; 
but whin it was all over some one sint 
Jarmy Campel, that lost the sheep, to 
the very spot where they hid the fleece 
an’ trotthers. Jarmy didn't wish to 
say much about it; so he tould them 
if they'd fairly acknowledge it an’ pay 
him betune them for the sheep, he'd 
dhrop it. My father an’ Andy Bradly 
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did so, an’ there it ended ; but purshue 
the morsel of the mutton ever they 
tasted in the mane time. As for 
Bartle, he managed the thing so well 
that at the time they never suspected 
him, although divil a other could be- 
tray them, for he was the only one 
knew it; an’ he had the aiten o° the 
mutton, too, the dam blaggard. Faith, 
Ned, I know him well.” 

“ He has conthrived to get a sthrong 
back o’ the boys any how.” 

“He has, an’ ’tis that, an bekase he’s 
a good hand to be undher for my re- 
vinge on Blennerhasset that made me 
join him.” : 

“] dunna what could make him re- 
fuse to let Alick Nulty join him ?” 

«Is it my cousin from Annaloghan? 
an’ did he?” 

«Divil a lie in it; it’s as thrue as 
vou're standin’ there; but do you 
kuow what’s suspected 7” 

* No.” 

« Why, that he has an eye on Bodagh 
Buie’s daughter. Alick towld me that 
for a long time afther Connor O’Dono- 
van was thransported, the father an’ 
son wor afeard of him. He hard it 
from his sister Biddy, an’ it appears 
that the Bodagh’s daughter tould her 
family that he used to stare her out of 
countenance at mass, an’ several times 
struv to put the furraun on her in 
hopes to get acquainted.” 

“He would do it; an’ my hand to 
you, if he undhertakes it he'll not fail ; 
An’ I'll tell you another thing, if he 
suspected that I knew any thing about 
the thraicherous thrick he put on my 
poor brother the divil a toe he'd let 
me join him ; but you see I was only a 
mere gorsoon, a child I may say, at the 
time.” 

“At all evints let us keep an eye 
an him; an’ in regard to Connor 
O’Donovan’s business let him not be 
too sure that it’s over wid him yet. At 
any rate, by dad my father has slipped 
out a name upon him an’ us that will 
do him no good. The other boys now 
call us the Stags of Lisdhu, that bein’ 
the place where his father lived, an’ 
the nickname you see rises out of his 
thrachery to poor Connor O'Donovan.” 

“Did he ever give any hint himself 
about carryin’ away the Bodagh’s 
purty daughter ?” 

“Is it him? Oh, ho! catch him at it; 
he’s a dam sight too close to do any 
sich thing.” 

After some further conversation 
upon that and other topics, they ar- 
rived at the place of appointment 
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which was a hedge school-house ; one 
of those where the master, generally 
an unmarried man, merely wields his 
sceptre during school hours, leaving it 
open and uninhabited for the rest of the 
twenty-four. 

The appearance of those who were 
here assembled was indeed singularly 
striking. A large fire of the uncon- 
sumed peat brought by the scholars on 
that morning, was kindled in the middle 
of the floor—its usual site. Around 
upon stones, hobs, bosses, and seats of 
various descriptions, sat the “ boys”— 
some smoking and others drinking ; for 
upon nights of this kind a shebeen- 
house keeper, uniformly a member of 
such societies, generally attends for the 
sale of his liquor, if he cannot succeed 
in prevailing on them to hold their 
meetings in his own house—a circum- 
stance which for many reasons may 
not be in every case advisable. As 
they had not all yet assembled, nor the 
business of the night commenced, they 
were, of course, divided into several 
groups and engaged in various amuse- 
ments. In the lower end of the house 
was a knot, busy at the game of “spoiled 
five,” their ludicrous table being the 
crown of a hat, placed upon the floor 
in the centre. These all sat upon the 
ground, their legs stretched out, their 
torch-bearer holding a lit bunch of fir 
splinters, stuck for convenience sake 
into the muzzle of a horse pistol. In 
the upper end, again, sat another 
clique, listening to a man who was 
reading a treasonable ballad. Such of 
themas could themselves read stretched 
over their necks in eagerness to peruse 
it along with him, and such as could 
not—indeed the greater number—gave 
force to its principles by very signifi- 
cant gestures; some being those of 
melody, aud others those of murder ; 
that is to say, part of them were at- 
tempting to hum a tune in a low voice 
suitable to the words, whilst others 
more ferocious brandished their wea- 
pons, as if those against whom the 
spirit of the ballad was directed had 
been then within the reach of their 
savage passions. Beside the fire, and 
near the middle of the house, sat a 
man, who, by his black stock and mili- 
tary appearance, together with a scar 
over his brow that gave him a most 
repulsive look, was evidently a pen- 
sioner or old soldier. This person was 
engaged in examining some rusty fire- 
arms that had been submitted to his 
inspection. His self importance was 
amusing, as was also the deferential 
aspect of those, who, with arms in” 
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their bands, hammering flints or 
turning screws, awaited patiently 
their turn for his opinion of their 
efficiency, But perhaps the most 
striking group of all was that in which 
a thick-necked, bull-headed young fel- 
low, with blood-coloured hair—a son 
of Rousin Redhead’s—who, by the way, 
was himself present, and another 
beetle-browed slip were engaged in 
drawing for a wager upon one of the 
school-boy’s slates, the figure of a coffin 
and cross bones. A hardened looking 
old sinner, with murder legible in his 
fuce, held the few halfpence which 
they wagered in his open hand, whilst 
in the other he clutehed a pole, sur- 
mounted by a bent bayonet that had 
evidently seen service. The last group 
worthy remark was composed of a few 
persons who were writing threaten- 
Ing notices upon a leaf torn out of a 
school-boy’s copy, which was laid upon 
what they formerly termed a copy- 
board, or piece of plain deal, kept 
upon the knees, as a sulstitute for 
desks, while the boys were wiiting. 
This mode of amusement was called 
waiting for the Article Bearer, or the 
Captain, for such was Bartle Flanagan, 
who now entered the house, and sa- 
luted all present with great cordiality. 
“ Begad, bovs,”’ he said, “our four 
guards widout is worth any money. I 
had to pass the signword afore I could 
pass myself, and that’s the way it ought 
to be. But, boys, before we go any 
farther, an’ for fraid of thraitors, 7 must 
cal] the rowl Yowll stand in a row 
roun’ the walls, an’ thin we can make 
sure that there’s no spies among us.” 
He then called out a roll of those 
who were members of his lodge, and 
having ascertained that all was right, 
he Proce eded immediately to business. 
“ Rousin Redhead, what's the raison 
you didn’t take the arms from Captain 
St. Ledger's stewart? Sixtcen meo 
armed was cnough to do it, un’ yees 
failed. “i 
“ Ay, an’ if vou had been wid 
and sixteen more to the back o’ that, 
you'd fail too, Begarra, Captain dear, 
it seems that good jeople is scarce. 
Look at Mickey Mulvather there, you 
see his head tied up; but aldo he « can 
play cards well enough, be me sow] he’s 
short of wan ear any how, an’ if you 
could meet wan o’ the same stewuit's 
bullets, goin’ abroad at night like our- 
selves for its divarsion, it might tell you 
how he lostit. Bartle, L tell you, anum- 
ber of us isn't satistied wid you. You 
send us out to meet danger, an’ you 
won't come yourselt.” 





* Den’t you know, Rouser, that | 
always do we whenever I can, but I'm 
caged now ; faix I don’t sleepina barn, 
and can't budge as I used to do,” 

“ An’ who's tyin’ you to your place, 
thin ?” 

“ Rouser,” replied Bartle, “I wish | 
had a thousand like you, not but L have 
fine fellows. Boys, the thruth is this, 
you must all meet here to-morrow night, 
for the short an’ the long of it is that 
I'm goin’ to run away wid a wile,” 

“ Well,” replied Redhead, “ sure you 

ean do that widout our assistance, if 
she’s willin’ to come.” 

“ Willin’! why,” replied Bartle, “it's 
by her own appointment we're goin’,” 

“ An’ if it is, then,” said the Rouser, 
who, in truth, was the leader of the 
suspicious and disaffected party in 
Flanagan’s lodge, “ what the blazes 
use have you for uz?” 

“Rouser Redhead,” said Bartle, 
casting a suspicious and maiignant 
glance at him, “might I take the 
liberty of axin’? what you mane by 
spakin’ af me in that disparagin’ man- 
ner? Do you remimber your oath ? 
or do you for gct that you’re bound by 
it to meet at twelve hours’ notice, or 
less, whinever you're called upon— 
Dhar Chricsiha! man, if I hear ano- 
ther word of the kind out 0’ your lips, 
down you go on the black list. Hoys,” 
he p sroceeded, with a wheedling look 
of good humour to the rest, “ we'll 
have neither Spies nor Stags here, 
come or go what may.” 

- Stays ! re} lied Re yuser Redhe rad, 
whose face had already become scarlet 
with indignation, “ Stags, you say, 
Bartle Flanagan!  Arrah, boys, I 
wondher where is poor Connor O'Do- 
novan by this time ?” 

“| suppose Bushin’ it afore now,’ 





said our triend of the preceding part of 


the night. “1 bushed it myself for a 
year an a half, but be Japurs I got 
sick of it. But any how, Bartle, you 
oughtu’t to spake of Stags, for although 
Connor refused to join us, damn your 
bleod, you had no right to go to inform 
upon him. Sure, only for the intherest 
that was made for him you'd have his 
blood on your sow!,” 

“ Au’ if he had itself,” observed one 
of Flanagan's friends, “ ’twould signify 
very little. The Bodagh desarved 
what he got, and more if he bad got 
it. What right has, he, ore of our 
own purswi uijion as he. is, to hould out 
aginst us the way he does? Sure he's 
Sasst hac h ° an’ may he Ht 
resave the farden he'll subscribe towards 
our gettin’ arms or ammunition, or 
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towards difendin’ us when we're brought 
to thrial. So hell’s delights wid the 
dirty bodagh, says myself for wan.” 

«An’ is that by way of a defince 
of Cuptain Bartle Flanagan 4 inquired 
Rouser Redhead indignantly. “ An 
so our worthy Captain sint the man 
acrass that punished our inimy, even 
accordian to your own provin’, and 
that by staggin’ aginst him. Of coorse, 
had the miser’s son been one of huz, 
Bartle’s brains would be scatthered to 
the four quarthers of heaven long agone.” 

« An’ how did I know but he'd stag 
aginst me,” said Bartle very calmly. 

“ Dam’ well you knew he would noé,” 
observed Ned M‘Cormick, now encou- 
raged by the bold and decided manner 
of Rouser Redhead. “ Before ever you 
went into Fardorougha’s sarvice you 
sed to more than one that you'd make 
him sup sorrow for his harshness to 

our father and family.” 

“ An’ didn’t he desarve it, Ned ?— 
Didn’t he ruin us ?” 

“ He might desarve it, an’ I suppose 
did; but what right had you to punish 
the innocent for the guilty? You knew 
very well that both his son an’ his 
wife always set their faces against his 
doin’s.” 

“Boys,” said Flanagan, “I dgnt un- 
dherstand this, and I tell you more, | 
won't bear it. This night let any of 
you that does’nt like to be undher me 
say so. Rouser Redhead, you'll never 
meet in a Ribbon lodge agin. You're 
scratched out of wan book, but by way 
of comfort you're down in another.” 

“ What other, Bartle ?” 

“The Black List. An’ now I have 
nothin’ more to say, except. that if 
there’s any thing on your mind that 
wants absolution, look to it.” 

We must now pause for a moment 
to observe upon that which we suppose 
the sagacity of the reader has already 
discovered—that is, the connection be- 
tween what has occurred in Flanagan's 
lodge, and the last dialogue which took 
place between Nogher and Connor 
O'Donovan. Itis evident that Nogher 
had spirits at work for the purpose both 
of watching and contravening all Fla- 
nagan’s plans, and, if possible, of draw- 
ing him into some position which might 
justify the “few friends,” as he termed 
them, first in disgracing him, and alter- 
wards of settling their account ulti- 
mately with a man whom they wished 
to blacken, as dangerous to the society 
of which they were members. The 
curse, however, of these secret confe- 
deracies, and indeed of ribbonism in 
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general is, that the savage principle of 
personal vengeance is transferred from 
the nocturnal assault, or the midday as- 
sussination, which may be directed 
against religious or political enemies to 
the private bickerings and petty jealou- 
sies that must necessarily occur ina com- 
bination of ignorant and bigoted men, 
whose passions are guided by no prin- 
ciple but one of practical cruelty. » This 
explains, as we have put it, and justly 
put it, the incredible number of murders 
which are committed in this unhappy 
country, under the name of waylayings 
and midnight attacks, where the offence 
that caused them cannot be traced by 
society at large, although it is an incon- 
trovertible fact, that to all these who 
are connected with ribbonism, in its 
varied phases, it often happens that 
the projection of such murders is known 
for weeks before they are perpetrated. 
The wretched assassin who murders a 
man that has never offended bim per- 
sonully, and who suffers himself to be- 
come the instrument of executing the 
hatred which originates from a princi- 
ple of general enmity against a class 
will not be likely, once his hands are 
stained with blood, to spare any one 


who may, by direct personal injury, 


incur his resentment. Every such of- 
fence, where secret societies are con- 
cerned, is made a matter of personal 
feeling and a trial of strength between 
factions, and of course a similar spirit 
is superinduced among persons of the 
same creed and principles to that which 
actuates them against those who differ 
from tiem in politics and religion. It 
is true, that the occurrence of murders 
of this character has been referred to 
as a proof that secret societies are not 
founded or conducted upon a spirit of 
religious rancour ; but such an asser- 
tion is, in some cases, the result of 
gross ignorance, and in many more, of 
fur grosser dishonesty. Their murder- 
ing each other is not ut ull a proof of 
any such thing, but it is a proof, as we 
have said, that their habit of taking 
away human life, and shedding human 
blood upon slight grounds or political 
feelings, follows them from their con- 
ventional principles to their private 
resentments, and is, therefore, sucha 
consequence as might naturally be ex- 
pected to result from a combination of 
men, who in one sense consider murder 
no crime. Thus does this secret ty- 
ranny fall back upon society, as well as 
upon those who are concerned in it, as a 
double curse, and indeed we believe 
that even the greater number of these 
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unhappy wretches whom it keeps within 
its toils, would be glad if the principle 
were rooted out of the country for 
ever. 

“ An’ so you're goin’ to put my father 
down on the black list,” said the beetle- 
browed son of the Rouser. “ Very well, 
Bartle, do so ; but do you see that,” he 
added, pointing to the sign of the coffin 
and cross bones which he had previ- 
ously drawn upon the slate; “dhar a 
sphirit Neev, if you do, you'll waken 
some mornin’ in a warmer counthry 
than Ireland.” 

“ Very well,” said Bartle quietly, but 
evidently shrinking from a threat nearly 
as fearful, and far more daring than his 
own. “ You know I have nothin’ to 
do except my duty. Yez are goin’ 
aginst the Cause, an’ [ must report yez ; 
afther that whatever happens won't 
come from me, nor from atiy one here. 
It is from thim that’s in higher quar- 
thers you'll get your doom, an’ not 
from me, or, as I said afore, from any 
one here. Mark that ; but indeed you 
know itas well as I do, an’ I believe, 
Rouser, a good dale betther.” 

Flanagan’s argument, to men who un- 
derstood its dread!ul import, was one be- 
fore which almost every description of 
personal courage must quail. Persons 
were then present, Rouser Redhead 
among the rest, who bad beensent upon 
some of those midnight missions, which 
contumacy against the system when 
operating in its cruelty had dictated. 
Persons of humane disposition declin- 
ing to act on these sanguinary occa- 
sions are generally the first to be sacri- 
ficed, for, as in the case of the execra- 
ble Inquisition, individual life is nothing 
when obstructing the propagation of 
the general principle. 

This truth, coming from Flanagan's 
lips, they themselves, some of whom 
had executed its spirit, knew but too 
well. The difference, however, between 
their apprehensions, so far as they 
were individually concerned, was not 
much; Flanagan had the person to 
fear, and his opponents the principle. 

Redhead, however, who knew that 
whatever he had executed upon delin- 
quents like himself, might also upon 
himself be visited in his turn, saw that 
his safest plan for the present was to 
submit; for indeed the meshes of the 
Whiteboy system, like those of the In- 
quisition, leave no man’s life safe, if he 
express hostile opinions against it. 

“ Bartle,” said he, “you know I’m 
no coward ; an’ I grant that you've a 
long head at plannin’ anything you set 


about. I don’t see, in the mane time 
why, afther all, we should quarrel, You 
know me, Bartle ; an’ if anything hap. 
pens me, it won't be for nothin’. | say 
no more; but I say still that you 
throw the danger upon uz, and don’t”... 

“ Rouser Redhead,” said Bartle 
“ give me your hand. I say now, what 
1 didn’t wish to say to-night afore, bi 
Japurs, you're worth five men; an’ ih 
tell you all, boys, you must meet the 
Rouser here to-morrow night, an’ we'll 
have a dhrink at my cost; an’ boys— 

Rouser, hear me—you all know your 
oaths ; we'll do something to-morrow 
night—an’ [ say agin, Rouser, I'll be 
wid yez an’ among yez; an’ to prove 
my opinion of the Rouser, I'll allow 
him to head us.” 

“ An’, by the cross 0’ Moses, I'll doit 
in style,” rejoined the hot-headed but 
unthinking fellow, who did not see that 
the adroit captain was placing him in 
the post of danger. “I don't care a 
damn what it is—we’ll meet here to- 
morrow night, boys, an’ I'll show you 
that I can lead as well as folly.” ~ 

“ Whatever happens,” said Bartle, 
“we oughtn’t to have any words or 
bickerins among ourselves at any rate, 
I undherstand that two among yea 
sthruck one another. Sure yez know 
that there’s not a blow yez give to a 
brother, but’s a perjury—an’ there’s no 
use in that, barrin’ in a righteous cause, 
an’ to help forid the thruth. I'll say 
no more about it now; but I hope 
there ’ill never be another blow given 
among yez. Now, get a hat some o’ 
yez, till we draw cuts for six that I 
want to beat Tom Lynchaghan, of 
Lisdhu ; he’s workin’ for St. Ledger, 
afther gettin’ two notices, He's a quiet, 
civil man, no doubt; but that’s not the 
thing. We must have obadience, or 
where's the use of our meetins’ at all ? 
Give him a good sound batin’, but no 
further—break no bones.” 

He then marked slips of paper, 
equal in number to those who were 
present, with the numericals I, 2, 3, &e. 
to correspond, after which he deter- 
mined that the three first numbers and 
the three last should go—all which was 
agreed to without remonstrance, of 
any apparent show of reluctance what- 
ever. 

“ Now, boys,” he continued, “don’t 
forget to attend to-morrow night ; an’ 
I say to every man of you, as Darby 
Spaight said to the divil, whin he pro- 
mised to join the rebellion, ‘dhe dha 
phecka laght, (bring your pike with 
you)—bring the weapons,” 
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« An’ who’s the purty girl that’s go- 
in’ to get you, Captain Bartle?” en- 
quired Dandy Dufly: 

« The purtiest girl in this parish any 
how,” replied Flanagan, unawares.— 
The words, however, were scarcely out 
of his lips, when he felt that he had 
been Romp. He immediately add- 
ed—*that is, if she is of this parish ; 
but I didu’t say she is. Maybe we'll 


have to thravel a bit to find her out, but 
come what come may, don’t neglect to 
be all here about half-past nine o'clock, 
wid your arms an’ ammunition.” 


The late Provost, 


bk 


Duffy, who had sat beside. Ned 
M‘Cormick during the night, gave him 
a signifieant look, which the other, who, 
in truth, joined himself to Flanagan’s 
lodge only to watch his movements, as 
significantly returned. 

When the men deputed to beat 
Lynchaghan had blackened their faces, 
the lodge dispersed for the night, 
Dandy Duffy and Ned M‘Cormick 
taking their way home together, in 
order to consider of matters with which 
the reader, in due time, shall be made 
acquainted, 
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THE LATE 


Tue title of our journal connects us 
but nominally with the University. 
Yet, whether it be the power of the 
name thus connecting us, or the force 
of early associations, or both combined, 
we confess that we cannot regard, with- 
out a peculiar sympathy, the fortunes 
of that venerable place. The “lights 
and shadows” of College history have 
still power to transmit their corre- 
sponding reflections of gloom or glad- 
ness to our hearts, We love the old 
institution, with all its whereabouts— 
its time-honoured walls, and its noble 
recollections, and its crowds of young 
aud happy faces. The very position 
of our Irish College, though so often 
cited to its disadvantage, is to us not 
without its charm. We have seen 
Oxford and Cambridge absorb cities 
to themselves. In these famous sites 
we forget the town in the university. 
But our Irish Alma—a little world in 
itself in the heart of a metropolis, a 
world whose inhabitants and whose 
politics are so unlike all around them 
—tises to the imagination in all the 
impressive power of contrast, as, in the 
midst of the vulgar tumult of daily life, 
achosen home, sanctified and set apart 
for something better and purer than 
the turbid scene from which it is iso- 
lated. 

But our emotions have causes less 
vague and imaginative. The patriotism 
which we cultivate, is that of public 
order and universal enlightenment. 
Can any thing be more rational than 
that such a patriotism should collect 
and concentrate its ardours, ag it 
gathers round an institution which, as 
long as it remains true to its place and 
responsibilities, must form the natural 
fountain-head of the light and order 
we love, to all ranks and classes in 
our country? In truth, the fortunes 
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of its university belong to the history 
of Ireland. More especially—in an 
age like ours, when the ascendancy of 
Thought, (whether in the form of truth 
or error,) is perpetually recognised as 
the great governing Agent of Man- 
kind, when Principles so rapidly 
mature into Practices, and Theories 
make themselves felt and seen—in 
such an age, the modellers of youth 
are indirectly the rulers of the world. 
In halls and colleges are infused the 
opinions that are to make the practical 
philosophy of the coming generation. 
A great part of the history of “ Eng- 
land in the nineteenth century,” is still 
in embryo, in the cloisters of Oxford 
and Cambridge. And if modern Ire- 
land is ever to have a history, or to 
deserve one, doubtless the meliorum 
semina rerum are at this moment de- 
posited within the walls of the Irish 
University. 

The subject, then, has a_ national 
interest. And we are not speaking 
more for the University than for the 
country, when we enter upon our 
melancholy duty of recording the feel- 
ings with which its recent loss has 
been received, and of specifying— 
briefly indeed, but we trust correctly 
—some of the principal grounds of 
them. With such views as we enter- 
tain of the position and importance of 
the great dispensaries of knowledge, 
we blush not to say, that we regard an 
University legislator as occupying a 
very high place in the heraldry of ge- 
nuine merit. He isa statesman in the 
noblest and purest region of policy, 
a minister in the great republic of 
huthan knowledge, appointed to act 
and advise ne quid detrimenti capiat. 
The scene of his labours may be con- 
traeted, as compared with the compass 
of states aud empires ; their resudts are 
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not so. In guiding the preferences— 
reforming the pursuits—exalting the 
studies—of the chief youth of a coun- 
try, he is laying his hand upon the: 
main-springs of national greatness— 
he is producing the spirit that politi- 
cians only guide—he is more than 
legislating—he is creating. How far 
the late Provost corresponded to this 
ideal of an academic governor, our 
readers will just now have an opportu- 
nity of deciding. We have often 
offered them “Chapters of College 
Romance ;” we now solicit their atten- 
tion to a “ Chapter” not less interest- 
ing, of College Realities. 

Bartholomew Lloyd was born in the 
year 1772. He was desceniled from a 
respectable Welsh family which settled 
in the county of Wexford, about the 
end of the seventeenth century. His 
grandfather, the Rev. Bartholomew 
Lloyd, of the Abbey House of New 
Ross, lett four surviving children, the 
eldest of whom, Humphrey (the father 
of the deceased Provost) died in the 
year 1786, leaving behind hima young 
and numerous family. 

The future Provost was taken under 
the protection of his uncle, the Rev. 
Jobn Lloyd, Rector of Ferns and Kil- 
bride, in the diocese of Ferns. This 
kind and excellent map, whose memory 
was long cherished among his parish- 
ioners, placed his young charge under 
the care of the Rev. John Alexander 
of Ross, by whom he was instructed 
in the course preparatory for College. 
But before he had reached his four- 
teenth year, he was doubly orphaned 
in the loss of both his father and his 
uncle, and was thus left to struggle 
forward into life, almost wholly un- 
aided! But his was a spirit forned 
to convert these difficulties into tri- 
umphs. 

In the year 1787, he arrived at that 
University, to which he was destined 
to be afterwaris so signal a benefactor ; 
and entered as a pensioner under 
Doctor Burrowes, the present Dean 
of Cork. His talents and industry 
soon mastered the difficulties of his 
position ; and in 1790 he obtained the 
first scholarship—a_ proof of distin- 
guished classical attainments. But his 
favourite pursuits were those of science ; 
and the answering on which he was 
elected Fellow, in 179%, was long re- 
membered in the University. We 
have been informed, on the best au- 
thority, that, at the examination in 
Physics, he answered every question 
proposed to him, and in the Mathe- 
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matical Examination, every question 
but one—an instance, we believe, al. 
most solitary in the history of Univer. 
sity successes, 

For twenty years he filled the office 
of a college tutor, with zeal and ae. 
tivity. The same union of mildness 
of manner, with energy of purpose 
which made him at once so respected 
and so popular in his last and highest 
position, characterised him in this 
earlier one ; and he had the pleasure 
(one of the keenest to a sensitive mind 
of witnessing the subsequent success of 
many whom his teaching and his coun. 
sels educated into distinction. But 
labours such as these, indefatizable ag 
he was in the performance of them, 
were inadequate to occupy the ener. 
gies of a mind like his. Such labours 
are, indeed, exhausting and oppressive, 
to a degree little appreciated by those 
who talk of the ease of academic bowers, 
and rebuke the muteness of the “silent 
sister”— 


“ Under the system”—we quote from 
the preface to Dr. R. Robinson’s Treatise 
on Mechanics, published in 1820—« pur- 
sued at present in Trinity College, its 
Fellows can scarcely be expected to de- 
vote themselves to any work of research, 
or even of compilation; constantly em- 
ployed in the duties of tuition, which ha- 
rass the mind more than the most ab- 
stract studies, they can have but little in- 
clination, at the close of the day, to com. 
mence a new career of labour, How 
different is this from the state of the 
English Universities, where the tutors 
constitute a very small part of the body, 
and the remainder have both leisure and 
incitement to pursue their peculiar studies, 
and increase the literary fame of their 
Alma Mater, by their publications! In 
the present case,” continues Dr. Robin- 
son, “ the author happened to be less oc- 
cupied than most of his brethren, yet he 
was engaged from seven to eight hours 
daily in academical duties, for the year 
during which he composed this work.” 


The love of knowledge, however, is 
ingenious in discovering opportunities ; 
and, in the midst of all his toils of tu- 
torship, Doctor Lloyd found time for 
close application to his favourite ma- 


thematical sciences. His acquirements 
in these lofty and beautiful pursuits 
were at length so generally acknow- 
ledged, that on the resignation of Dr. 
Magee (the late archbishop of Dublin) 
in the year 1813, he was appointed to 
the vacant chair of mathematics while 
yet a junior fellow—a proceeding, ut 
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that time, most unusual in the Univer- 
sity. 

It was while Dr. Lloyd occupied this 
chair, that he commenced the career 
of academic reform which terminated 
only with his lite. The subject which 
now engaged his efforts was, perhaps, 
in its spirit and its active consequences, 
the most important to which they were 
ever directed. His: acute and com- 
prehensive intellect had long recog- 
nized the superlative value of those 
analytic methods which the continen- 
tal mathematicians were carrying to 
such exquisite perfection, but which an 
unfortunate superstition in favour of a 
method which seemed to have been 
consecrated by the authority of New- 
ton, and a far more inexcusable influ- 
ence of national jealousy had prevented 
the great thinkers of Britain from cul- 
tivating with equal ardour. He saw 
that the descendants of the disciples of 
Descartes were avenging themselves 
for the defeat of their great country- 
man, by triumphing over the follies 
and prejudices of the followers of him 
who had defeated him. His own mind 
superior to these narrow preposses- 
sions, he applied himself with zeal to 
the study of the French mathemati- 
cians, and compiled a course of lec- 
tures, in order to introduce them to 
his class, about the same time at which 
Mr. Woodhouse effected a similar re- 
form at Cambridge. He went even 
farther; and, not perfectly satisfied 
with the mode in which the subject of 
analytic geometry was treated by his 
French models, he drew up a treatise 
upon it himself, which further contri- 
buted to aid the advance of mathema- 
tieal science, since so conspicuous in 
the University. Onthe subject of this 
great reform, we may quote the just 
and striking testimony of Doctor Lard- 
ner :— 


“ There is something worthy of notice 
in the circumstances attending the intro- 
duction of what is called the ‘ new sci- 
ence,’ into this university. Great changes 
in the literary and scientific arrangements 
of an extensive institution, are generally 
slowly effected, and produced by a com- 
bination of the industry and talents of a 
number of individuals, co-operating for 
the attainment of the same end. In this 
instance, however, the revolution was 
great, rapid, and the work of one man.— 
About the year 181] (1813), Dr. Bar- 
tholomew Lloyd, then a junior fellow, 
was elected to the professorship of mathe- 
matics.” 
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Doctor Lardner’ then proceeds to 
describe the state in which Dr. Lloyd 
found the mathematics of the Universi- 
ty, and continues— 


* Such a course of study might have 
been very proper in the University of 
Dublin in the year 1712; but in the year 
1812, with the accumulated discoveries 
of a century, the various scientific esta- 
blishments of Britain and the continent, 
all actively cultivating physical and ma- 
thematical science in their most improv- 
ed state, the continuance of such a sys- 
tem must have been considered disgrace- 
ful. Deeply impressed with this feeling, 
Dr. Lloyd, singly and unassisted, con- 
ceived and executed the most important 
and rapid revolution ever effected in the 
details of a great public institution.”— 
(Algebraic Geometry. Preface, xxxvi— 
XXxviii. ) 


In the year 1822, Dr. Lloyd was 
promoted to the chair of Natural Phi- 
losophy, vacanf by the resignation of 
Dr. Davenport. It is a sufficierit proof 
that his energies were not suffered to 
slumber in this still more important 
position, that at this time he contribut- 
ed to the progress of physical science, 
his well-known treatise on Mechanical 
Philosophy. Fora concise expression 
of its merits, we may refer to the un- 
impeachable authority of the Quarterly 
Review. A long and able article de- 
voted to the work (No. Ixxviii. Art. 6) 
concludes in these terms :— 


« Dr. Lloyd unites the highest claims 
to our gratitude, for his bold and success- 
ful effort to supply, in an important part, 
this deficiency (of complete treatises).— 
His work appears to us to be, as far as it 
goes—and to promise in its progress still 
to be—the most considerable work of our 
day; it effectually rescues us from all 
suspicion of our inferiority of ability to 
pursue these high subjects by the highest 
means; it exhibits powers of intellect not 
second to the ablest of our foreign con- 
temporaries; and it cannot, we think, 
fail toexalt our scientific character abroad, 
and to extend the influence and progress 
of such studies at home... . . + + - 
The style unites the perfections of philo- 
sophical precision and classical elegance, 
and exhibits a clearness, a simplicity, and 
harmony, which bespeak a mind that can 
lift itself from its subject, and view its 
bearings with a comprehensive glance. . 
. « « + There is judgment displayed 
in the selection of the materials which 
are likely to be of most value to the stu- 
dent; skill generally exhibited in their 
disposition and development, and origi- 
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nality in moulding them so as to harmo- 
nize with the whole. We need, there- 
fore, scarcely add, that we shall hail the 
appearance of the second volume, as com- 
pleting the most valuable treatise on me- 
chanics which has yet appeared in our 
language.” 


The publication of a volume of Ser- 
mons (originally delivered in the Col- 
lege Chapel), in the year after Doctor 
Lloyd’s promotion to the chair of Na- 
tural Philosophy, attested that the pur- 
suits of science had not been suffered 
to usurp the place of still higher and 
holier meditations. 


« The subjects treated in these dis- 
courses,” says the British Critic (Janu- 
ary, 1824), “are the nature and offices 
of faith; the want of faith; spiritual in- 
fluences; the value of the holy Scrip- 
tures, as means of grace ; the rules of in- 
terpretation to be applied to the holy 
Scriptures ; the doctrine of predestina- 
tion; the doctrine of atonement; of 
Christ’s mediation; on prayer, as means 
of grace; on good works, as means of 
grace. All these subjects are treated in 
the most satisfactory and convincing 
manner. The scriptural view of them 
is powerfully stated, and defended against 
the principal sectarian errors by a line of 
argument at once profound and unassail- 
able. There are few works which can 
be so unreservedly recommended to the 
divine, for the soundness of their princi- 
ples, as these discourses; and very few 
which display characters of such deep 
thinking.” 


Our readers will perceive that, in 
noticing Dr. Lloyd’s labours, we pre- 
fer, as much as possible, to rely upon 
authority not our own. The truth is, 
that knowing him as we did, in the 
intimacy of personal acquaintance, we 
should find it difficult to preserve a 
perfect impartiality in oar criticisms ; 
we are too well aware that our opi- 
nions of the writer would be perpetu- 
ally swayed by our knowledge of the 
man. In the statements which we 
shall now feel it our duty to lay before 
the public, we must desert this rule, 
and speak upon our own evidence ;— 
the nature of the statements, however 
(they being exclusively matters of fact), 
is of a kind which admits of their im- 
mediate verification by every one who 
takes the trouble of examining them.— 
If we may judge from the negligent 
ignorance of the public, with regard 
to the true scope and extent of the 
late collegiate reforms, we may, in- 
deed, entertain some apprehension that 
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our sketch—slight as it must necesea- 
rily be—may fail in detaining the mags 
of our readers. Yet, assuredly, there 
is no subject which ought more readi- 
ly to arrest the attention of every re. 
flective man, as well as of every genu- 
ine lover of his country. If patriotism 
can indeed exist without the asperit 

of party, here is a topic for the pa- 
triot. 

In 1831, Dr. Lloyd was elevated to 
the Provostship, on the occasion of 
Dr. Kyle’s promotion to the Episco- 
pal Bench. He was now arrived ut a 
sphere in which the authority of situa- 
tion could enable him to develope and 
realize the views which his mind had 
so long been maturing ; and he lost no 
time in applying resolutely to the im- 
portant work which, in one department 
or another of it, occupied the short but 
invaluable residue of his days. 

As might have been expected from 
Dr. Lloyd’s favourite tastes, the first 
object to which he applied himself was 
the advancement of the Marnemartt- 
cat School in our University. The 
Professorships of Mathematics and Na- 
tural Philosophy had always been held 
in conjunction with a senior Fellowship. 


(We saw just now that Dr. Lloyd 
himself had constituted a very unusual 
exception to the rule.) By this ar- 
rangement, two serious evils were en- 
tailed upon the fortunes of Irish sci- 


ence. In the "ty place, the Professor 
entered upon his duties at a period of 
life when the taste for abstract science 
is usually blunted, and when the men- 
tal vigour requisite for the pursuit of 
it, is generally enfeebled. Singular, 
indeed—as all experience attests—is 
that devotion to “the charm severe” of 
these abstruse pursuits, which can re- 
sist the anxieties and the infirmities of 
advancing age. But secondly, in any 
connexion of these offices with the du- 
ties of a Fellow, there was the hourly 
intrusion of demands for time and at- 
tention upon a species of speculation 
which to be at all effective requires to 
be wholly uninterrupted. It is the 
miracle-mind of a Leibnitz or a Des- 
cartes alone, which can advance the 
Mathematics, and yet allow them to 
hold only a divided reign. Impressed 
with these truths, it was proposed by 
the Provost to separate the offices of 
the two professorships from every other 
collegiate duty, and to elect the profes- 
sors from among the junior fellows. And 
it is very much to the credit of the 
senior fellows, that they cordially ac- 
quicsced in the principle of a project 
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which transferred from their body, 
offices, and honors, and emoluments, 
it had so long possessed. Some difli- 
culty, however, oceurted for a while as 
to the details. It became of course 
necessary to augment the salaries of 
the professors, who were debdrred of 
all ether revenues ; and they were ac- 
cordingly raised to something rather 
below be average value of a junior 
fellowship ; resignation of the chair 
being made obligatory on cooptation 
toasenior. The fellowship examina- 
tion was also improved by the measure; 
a statute having been obtained enabling 
the Board to summon either of the 
professors to assist in that important 
examination. A part of the arrange 
ment took immediate effect, by the 
appointment of Mr. Lloyd to the pro- 
fessorship of Natural Philosophy ; and 
it was completed in 1835 by the elec- 
tion of Mr. M‘Cullagh to the chair of 
Mathematics. The scientific public 
are already well aware of the advan- 
tages which have resulted from secur- 
ing the labours of these gentlemen. 

The next subject to which the Pro- 
vost directed his efforts was still more 
universally important—the advance- 
ment of the School of Tarotoey. 
The academical preparation for Holy 
Orders had, before the late alterations, 
been compressed into a single year; the 
subjects of lecture and study were of 
course proportionately contracted, In 
the year 1838, it was agreed to by the 
Board, atthe suggestion of the Provost, 
that the Divinity Course should ex- 
tend through two years, during the 
first of which Archbishop King’s Lec- 
turer with his assistants, and during 
e second, the Regius Professor, with 
his assistants, were to direct the candi- 
date’s studies. Under this regulation 
the studies of the first year now in- 
clude the Greek Testament, the Evi- 
dences of Natural and Revealed Reli- 
gion, and the Socinian Controversy ; 
those of the seeond, the History of 
the Church, the Criticism and Inter- 
pretation of the Bible, the Articles 
and Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land, and the Controversy with the 
Church of Rome. In order to carry 
out this reformed arrangement effec- 
tively, the Archbishop King’s Lecture- 
ship in Divinity was placed upon the 
same footing with the Professorships 
of Mathematics and of Natural Philo- 
sophy, of which we have already 
spoken. 

“ Until the year 1833 it was an annual 
office, and held by a Senior Fellow; the 
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salary was also so small as to make it im- 
possible to separate it from other places. 
To remedy this inconvenience, and to 
render the lectureship more efficient in 
the Divinity education of the students, 
the Provost and Senior Fellows have 
resolved, that the office of Archbishop 
King’s Lecturer in Divinity, shall hence- 
forth be held by a Junior Fellow, who i 

to resign his pupils, and to be foment 
of any college offices (except that of 
University Preacher), and to continue to 
hold the office until he shall be elected 
a Senior Fellow, or be removed by death, 
resignation, deprivation, or any other 
cause.”— Dublin University Calendar for 
1834, p. 41. 


This important arfangement was 
completed to the satisfaction of every 
friend of learning and of the Church 
by the election of Dr. O'Brien to the 
Lectureship. 

The reform to which we shall next 
call the attention of our readers was 
still more extensive in its nature and 
operation, It was no less than a 
thorough remodelling of the entire 
UNDERGRADUATE COURSE, ag well as of 
the mode of conducting its periodical 
EXAMINATIONS. 

The most obvious defect in the 
former system was the inequality of the 
Terms. These periods were four in 
number, and were defined partly in 
reference to the moveable feasts, and 
partly by the time of the year; and 
some of them were, accordingly, varia- 
ble, not only in their times of com- 
mencing or ending, but even in their 
actual lengths. To this was added the 
still graver inconvenience, that the 
third, or Easter term, was far too short 
for the appointed course of study ; 
while the fourth, or Trinity term, was 
merely nominal; and there was conse- 
quently a full fourth of the subject 
matter of the course in which the stu- 
dent was not lectured at all. To re- 
medy these evils, a new statute was 
obtained by the Provost, with the con- 
currence of the Board, in the begin- 
ning of the year 1833, by which the 
terms were declared to be three in 
number, and were fixed in reference 
solely to. the time of the year. After 
reciting the reasons for alteration 
which we have hinted, the statute de- 
termines—that Hilury Term commence 
on January 10, and end on March 25 ; 
that Trinity Term begin April 15, and 
end on June 30; and that the third, or 
Michaelmas, Term commence on Octo- 
ber 10th, and terminate on December 
20th—the examinations (no longer 
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“the quarterly examinations” of our 
youth) being held at the opening of 
each term: and Hilary or Trinity 
Terms being enlarged a week when- 
ever the Easter festival occurs in 
either. By this simple but valuable 
regulation, the Terms are now ade- 
quate to their subjects, and the benefits 
of tutorship and lecturing are equally 
extended to every part of the course. 
This alteration required a corres- 
ponding alteration in the distribution 
of study. The Provost did not fieglect 
the opportunity which the change af- 
forded, of remedying the defects of 
the former course. In the department 
of Science, alterations had been pro- 
gressively made as knowledge ad- 
vanced; many new works had been 
incorporated into the elementary sys- 
tem; and (in a great measure, as we 
have seen, owing to the Provost’s own 
earlier labours) the level of scientific 
attainment was fully equal to that of 
either of the English Universities. 
Here, therefore, the changes required 
were few. But the classical course de- 
manded a complete regeneration. In 
its original form it laboured under 
many defects; and except at the time 
of the introduction of the Greek Tra- 
gedians (an addition, if we mistake 
not, attributable to the late Bishop of 
Ferns during his university career,*) 
its state had scarcely ever come under 
revision. The changes which have 
been adopted we cannot now find 
room to specify; nor perhaps upon 
such a point can any reformation ex- 
pect to anite the suffrages of all varie- 
ties of tastes. Each lover of ancient 
literature covenants for the author 
who has most delighted his own parti- 
cular habits of thought; some bring 
all the force of early associations to 
fortify their demands or their re- 
proaches—they talk of Herodotus or 
Pindar, they think of the happiness of 
their youth. Such special preferences 
apart, we believe that no competent 
critic can deny that the course now 
presents a fair specimen of the excel- 
lencies of Greek and Roman litera- 
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ture. On the great principle that 
taste is rather to be stimulated than 
satisfied, variety is sought, in the choice 
of authors, and it is only the greatest 
names that are suffered to demand of 
even the higher class of students q 
knowledge of their entire writings, 
We have said “of the higher class.” 
And this reminds us that we have still 
to notice perhaps the most important 
of the undergraduate alterations; we 
mean the adaptation of the course to 
two classes of students. Our readers 
are aware that the same extent of pre- 
paration was formerly required for 
every student at examination; an ex. 
tent too great for the lower, too con- 
tracted for the higher grade of candi- 
dates. The result was necessary, and 
is well-known: the former read little 
or nothing, despairing of the ability to 
read all; the latter lashing their intel- 
lects continually round a circle too 
narrow for their energies, wasted them- 
selves upon quibbles, trifles, and word- 
catching, in default of better employ- 
ment. The course is now twofold; 
the one part (inferior in extent to the 
former) is required of all students; the 
latter (much more extended than the 
former) is proposed to those who seek 
for Academic honors. The Examina- 
tions are correspondingly regulated, 
When all the students have been 
examined together, and for the usual 
time, in the elementary course, the Ex- 
aminer of each division separates those 
whom he deems qualified, and recom- 
mends them for honors. Thus (in- 
stead of the precarious and unjust 
system of exclusive divisions) the 
leaders of the class are all brought to- 


‘gether for two days of trial: a court 


of examiners determines their merits ; 
and in this double process almost all 
possibilities of partiality or accident 
are excluded. To secure the equity, 
and increase the solemnity, of the ex- 
amination, the students at large and 
the public are admitted. 

In the final or Degree Examination, 
the most important of the whole series, 
an alteration has been effected which 





* We are happy to perceive that the Irish public, more especially its ecclesiastical 
public, are manifesting by the munificence of their subscriptions to the Elrington The- 
ological Prize, their affectionate reverence for the memory of this great divine, sound 
politician, and excellent man. We have no doubt that in realizing any measure which 
can tend to the advancement of theological science, they are fulfilling the warmest 
wishes of the illustrious deceased; while they are adding a new instance to many 
others of that glorious privilege which great worth possesses, of making its memory 
do the work it has itself ceased to perform—of leaving a great Reputation to be, as 
it were, its proxy in the labour of good—of extending by the indirect influence of a 
Name the principles it no longer exists to exemplify! 
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amounts to the creation of a new taste 
in the university ;—we mean the es- 
tablishment of a third class of honors 
for distinguished answering in the me- 
taphysica and moral sciences. In the 
former system of study these pursuits 
had been almost lost in the superior 
importance attached to the mathemati- 
cal and physical sciences with which 
they were united in the examinations 
for undergraduate honors. Requir- 
ing as these studies do, tastes and 
talents so dissimilar, the union was ill- 
assorted, and could only result in the 
injury of either or of both. Accord- 
ingly, the habits of students and exa- 
miners began silently to dissolve the 
connexion. The mathematics —the 
hardier party of the two—gradually 
usurped the rights of its weaker com- 
anion, and its well-known influence 
in the ultimate determination of suc- 
cess operated as a practical discou- 
ragement of a species of study emi- 
nently calculated as an introduction to 
the labours of the divine and the 


statesman, and, as some think, emi- 
nently adapted to the peculiar genius 
of our country. By the establishment 
of the Moderatorship in Philosophy, 
which gives motive and dignity to 


these neglected pursuits, this evil has 
been, in a great measure, neutralized, 
and the number of candidates (almost 
always exceeding that of the competi- 
tors for either of the other degree 
honors) proves how general is the 
interest excited. This important im- 
provement may be said to have laid 
the foundation of a new school in the 
university —the School of Mental 
Philosophy — and the later endow- 
ment, under the same auspices, of a 
Professorship of that science, was in- 
tended to increase the interest felt in 
its cultivation. 

In the details of more special im- 
provements, such as those connect- 
ed with the department of medicine 
in any of its various branches, we 
cannot now afford time to enter; nor 
could we expect to interest, in such 
matters, the general mass of readers. 
The improvements, however, were 
nnmerous and solid. The abridgment 
of the period necessary for obtaining 
the degree of Bachelor of Medicine 
has been found a very general conve- 
nience to students ; and by removing 
the annoyance of a useless delay, it 
has already restored many candidates 
for medical degrees to our university, 
who otherwise would have sought 
elsewhere for instruction and gradua- 
tion upon easier terms — sometimes 
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indeed upon terms so easy in point of 
general qualifications, as to have the 
unfortunate effect of separating the 
medical altogether from the learned 
professions. The increase in the num- 
ber of Anatomical Lectures is also 
considered highly advantageous ; and 
the supply of preparations, plants, &c., 
with which the lectures of the profes- 
sors of Chemistry und Botany have 
been enriched, contributes to make 
them at once more interesting and more 
instructive. We ought not to omit, in 
connexion with this subject, the pur- 
chase of the late Mr. Knox's valuable 
collection of minerals, which are now 
deposited in the museum. Nor, asa 
general corollary to the labours of Dr. 
Lloyd in behalf of every species of 
knowledge in the university, and of the 
exaltation of its character, ought we to 
neglect the exertion which he expend- 
ed in consolidating the connexion 
with the British Scientific Association, 
which, mainly under his auspices, was 
so prosperously formed at perhaps the 
most brilliant session yet recorded in 
the history of the “ Parliament of 
Science.” 

We have now enabled our readers 
to judge of the value and comprehen- 
siveness of some of the changes ac- 
complished by the late Provost, during 
the short six years of his adminis- 
tration of the University. We have 
given a very inadequate account of 
them ; yet, such as we have described, 
when considered in the full extent of 
their probable. results upon the institu- 
tion and the country, exceed, it is 
likely, the collegiate improvements 
of the preceding fifty years—we had 
almost said, of the preceding century. 
But these things, in their entire extent, 
cannot be detailed. The influence of 
institutions cannot be numbered and 
catalogued : their operation is too in- 
direct—too gradual —too diversified 
for precise distribution under heads 
and chapters. Like the Light itself, to 
which knowledge is so constantly com- 
pared, they spread, and with a power 
that searches every corner and crevice 
of society—yet so as to elude obser- 
vation except at considerable inter- 
vals; the haze of morning brightens 
into the grand and glowing noon, yet 
no man can say at what instant the 
change became decided ! 

Among the many particulars to 
which we cannot afford more than 
transient reference, the architectural 
improvements of the College must 
not be forgotten. On this subject, 
which is now attracting considerable 
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public notice, the Provost’s interest 
was intense and uutiring, The opi- 
nions held by some of his assessors at 
the Board were for.a long period not 
very favourable to his own; difficulties 
however had been gradually disap- 
pearing ; and on Saturday, Nov. 25, 
we understand that the matter was to 
have been brought under a final consi- 
deration in which, (from a previous 
review of the state of the college 
finances) general agreement was anti- 
cipated, But to the Provost that Sa- 
turday never came! Qn the very 
day preceding it he was summoned 
from the scene of his labours, 

There was something indeed pecu- 
liar and striking in the crisis, On the 
yore last Board Day before his death, 
he had laid before the Senior Fellows, 
as we have been informed, a project 
for the advancement of the science of 
Natural History in the University, by 
the establishment of a museum with 
curators in its three principal depart- 
ments, Zoology, Botany and Minera- 
logy. The plan itself was admirable, 
and would have secured to the Univer- 
sity, at a comparatively small expense, 
two valuable collections, and the ser- 
yices of individuals of eminence in 
their departments, On the same Sa- 
turday to which we have before re- 
ferred, this measure was also to have 
been discussed ; and, it was probable, 
would have received under the aus- 
pices of the Provost, the final sanction 
of the Board. But, as we have seen, 
on that day that Body was destined to 
be occupied by a more melancholy 
subject ! 

Almos< the last act of a permanent 
nature in which the Provost was en- 
gaged, was the erection of the Magne- 
tical Observatory which is now in pro- 
gress. ‘The cordial sympathy with the 
progress of science manifested in this 
measure, has attracted universal atten- 
tion, not only in England, but on the 
continent ; and we do not know any 
single act of the University which has 
so eminently tended to “take away our 
reproach” of indifference to the scien- 
tific movements of the civilized world. 
Of how incalculably a greater value is 
such an elevation of the character of 
the institution, (even apart from the di- 
sect scientific utility of the building in 
question,) than the sum it may ¢ost, 
were it twice as great! We have been 
favoured with a perusal of the memo- 
rial addressed to the board on the sub- 
jeet by the present Professor of Natural 
Puilosophy ; aud have taken the liberty 
of making from it the following ex- 


tract, which will explain the scientific 
importance of these observatories ;— 

* It is now admitted by all whe have 
considered the question, that, (although 
much and valuable information on the 
subjeet of terrestrial magnetism, has been 
acquired in the variqus expeditions sent 
out by the English, French, Danish, 
and Russian governments,) the indis. 
pensable data requisite to a theory 
can only be obtained by fixed esta. 
blishments, in which observations are 
conducted according to an uniform plan, 
and at stated periods. Nor is it in refe. 
rence to theory glone, that such establish. 
ments are of importance. They mustalse 
be of essential service in the construction 
and correction of magnetic charts; and 
thus, in its rglation to navigation, the 
magnetic observatory will probably hold 
a place second only to the astrono- 
mical, 

“ The truth of these views has been 
freely acknowledged on the continent, 
both by governments and scientific bodies ; 
and magnetic observatories are now actu- 
ally established, and in operation, at Paris, 
Berlin, Freyberg, Gottingen, Copenhagen, 
St. Petersburgh, Kasan, Moscow, Nico- 
lajeff (Crimea), Barnoul (Siberia), 
Nertschinsk ( Siberia), and even at Pekin, 
and in Iceland. These observatories are 
under the direction of Humbeldt, Encke, 
Arago, Gauss, Hansteen, &c. &c.; and 
at most of them observations are made, 
not only at stated hours of the day, but 
also at fixed epochs, when simultaneous 
observations are taken from hour to hour, 
over this immense chain of stations. 

« Britain alene, of the scientific na- 
tions of Europe, has hitherto taken uo 

art in this great undertaking. Lately, 
1owever, Baron Humboldt has addressed 
a letter on the subject to the Duke of 
Sussex, as president of the Royal Society, 
in which he strongly urges the coopera- 
tion of that body. ‘This letter has been 
referred to a committee of the society, 
consisting of the Astronomer Royal and 
Professor Christie; and this committee 
made a report to the society, in which 
they strongly urge the adoption of M. 
Humboldt’s suggestions. 

« It would be easy te combine meteoro- 
logical observations with magnetic ; and 
such a combination is recommended in 
the report already alluded to. In fact, 
the connection of magnetic phenomena 
with meteorological changes is such, that 
the one class of phenomena would be im- 
perfectly studied apart from the other.” 

There is another subject, on which 
we cannot enter at any satisfactory 
length ; and yet, without considering 
which, the value ef the late Provost's 
services to the University would be 
very inadequately understood. We 
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refer to his vigilant guardianship of 
the interests of the institution from its 
¢ and political assailants. We 
have reason ¢o know that mainly or 
wholly to the Provost's efforts’ was 
owing the extension of the elective 
franchise to the Masters of Arts ; 
which has made the University what 
it ought to be—the representative of 
the education of all Ireland. We 
have reason to know that attacks 
(more or less disguised) upon the pro- 
perty of the College were again and 
again defeated by the same vigilance, 
But these are matters upon which for 
obvious reasons we do not feel our- 
selves at liberty to enlarge. The in- 
stitution of a separate Theological 
College, a plan which attracted 
much attention some time since, was 
discountenanced by the Provost ; and, 
whatever respect the public may en- 
tertain for the intentions of the pro- 
jectors, we believe that they now 
pretty generally coincide in Ais opi- 
nion of their project. 

But the spirit which was infused 
into the whole frame of the university, 
by the influence of these a of 
regeneration, is that which cannot be 
described. We have sketched the 
body of reform ; we cannot depict its 
soul. The English universities are 
beginuing at length to welcome loudly 
their Irish sister to the generous strife 
of scientific advancement ; and, even in 
the cabinet itself(we speak from authen- 
tic sources) projects of rude inquiry 
have, within the last few years, been 
checked by the remark from the highest 
authority—that “ Dublin College is re- 
forming itself !”....... The feelings 
which were entertained by the heads 
of the different departments of colle- 
giate instruction, towards their supe- 
rior, were those of unmingled affection 
and respect; nor can we do better 
than close this article by citing one or 
two of the testimonials of these feel- 
ings with which they have prefaced 
their public lectures since his lamented 
death. 

The ius Professor of the Practice 
of Physic, (Dr. Lendriek,) after some 
very touching and impressive remarks, 
continued thus— 

“«The pulpit and the press have already 
commenced the arduous duty of deline- 
ating the character of the late Provost 
of Dublin University. To them I wil- 
lingly relinquish the task, although not 
only the pupil of Dr. Lloyd, but a mem- 
ber of his earliest public class, when in 
the capacity of Professor, he commenced 
that brilliant career, which has raised the 
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University to the first rank as a scien- 
tific institution, and the first place as a 
seminary for instruction, It is: almost 
needless to say, that his mild, temperate, 
yet searching reform, and his mild, yet 
firm correction of abuse, were not spared 
in our School of Physic. ‘To him you 
are indebted that a concise and well 
selected system of education, indispensable 
for the due qualification of the medical 
practitioner, is substituted for a formal, 
useless, and vexatious probation of time. 
The.candidate for a medical degree, no 
longer finishes his medical education in 
a single year, nor is he compelled to com- 
plete a septennial period of (perhaps) 
idleness, before being permitted to practise 
his profession. 

“ At the present and other stages of 
our course of lectures, we have to con- 
sider an awful and mysterious subject— 
the presentiment whereby the spiritual 
part of our compound existence be- 
comes, in some instances, aware of a near 
separation from its bodily and temporary 
attendant. This feeling of the firm and 
religious mind, whereby it is enabled to 
predict not only the approach, but the 
precise period of death, is quite different 
from ordinary nervous apprehension. A 
strict attention to evén the most minute 
detail of worldly duty, and a cheerful and 
even playful demeanour, were, in the late 
Provost, rendered compatible with a fixed 
conviction that his time was at hand. 
Probably the habitual contemplation of 
death as a ready, though unseen visitor 
at all periods of youth and manhood, may 
have rendered the perceptible approach 
little formidable to him, who exemplified 
the language of the funeral text, as one 
who * Watched, lest coming suddenly, 
his master might find him sleeping,’ 


I submit this solemn lesson to your 


deliberate cousideration. — It is, I believe, 
nearly forty years ‘since a similar occur- 
rence has taken place in our University ; 
and although sudden death is far from un- 
usual among passing events, it is, after 
all, rare to witness such an abrupt termi- 
nation of human life, in connection with 
so illustrious a public, and so virtuous a 
private character.” 


The Professor of Chemistry (Dr. 
Barker) joined in a similar attesta- 
tion :— 


“ The Professor of Chemistry, in Tri- 
nity College,’( Dr. Barker, )"( we quote from 
the Dublin Record of Thursday, Nov. 30,) 
“also, at the conclusion of his lecture yés- 
terday, bore testimony to the zeal evinced 
by our late excellent Provost, in his un- 
ceasing endeavours to extend knowledge 
in every department connected with the 
University, and to his ready adoption of 
such changes-as might at the same time 
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reasonably facilitate the student’s progress 
toward the attainment of the highest 
honours in medicine, and improve the 
general system of medical education with- 
out lowering its standard. The lecturer 
confirmed, from his own knowledge, the 
encouragement afforded to the attainment 
of chemical science, by stating the fact, 
that a large, and the most valuable part 
of the apparatus by which the lectures on 
chemistry in Trinity College are illus- 
trated, was obtained during the presi- 
dency of our late Provost, either at his 
suggestion or with his concurrence—thus 
confirming the eulogy already passed on 
his memory, that together with a faithful 
discharge of the duties he had undertaken, 
the interests of general science lay nearest 
to his heart.” 

At his first lecture of last term, the 
Professor of Political Economy, (Mr. 
Butt,) after commencing by announcing 
to the class the regulations of the pre- 
miums recently offered for proficiency 
in that science, continued— 

“I cannot pass from the mention ‘of 
the institution of these premiums, without 
alluding for an instant to the melancholy 
reflections which the subject excites.— 
The offering of this encouragement to the 
study of a neglected science, was among 
the last—perhaps, I might say, the last 
of those academical improvements, which 
have imperishably associated the memory 
of our late Provost with the truest in- 
terests of education.” 

From the eloquent tribute to his 
memory which followed, we extract the 
following passage :— 

“ It was impossible for any one to be 
brought, however incidentally, into con- 
tact with him upon subjects connected 
with the University,* without being con. 
vinced that his whole heart and feelings 
were absorbed in concern for its interests. 
His nervous anxiety for its welfare almost 
amounted to a weakness: it would have 
been altogether one if it hadnot been under 
the direction of an enlightened and philo- 
sophic mind. Of him we may say with 
truth, that while Irish literature has lost 
a patron, and the Irish church an orna- 
ment, the University mourns a parent 
and a friend.” 


And the lately appointed Professor 
of Moral Philosophy, (Rey. W. Archer 
Butler,) commenced his lecture with 
the following tribute, which we can 
ourselves attest was received, by a 
very large audience of students and 
others, with a sympathy which marked 
their perfect conviction of its truth :— 

** Gentlemen— Meeting as we do, after 
one melancholy week's vacation, I can 
scarcely resume my labours,without a 
moment's sad recurrence to the cause 


which suspended them. That we can 
assemble at all in this place for these 
high purposes of reflective science, is 
mainly due to the enlarged and liberal 
views of him whom you have lost ;—and 
though all the departments of collegiate 
instruction may claim, and though their 
conductors, as I am pleased to perceive, 
have already claimed, their respective 
rights to join in the publie grief upon 
the present occasion—yet this one— 
which was peculiarly his creation—may, 
perhaps, with melancholy pride, demand 
the place of chief-mourner in that sad 
procession of the sciences which laments 
his departure. Himself no undistin- 
guished cultivator of these pursuits, he 
was eminently capable of knowing their 
value; he felt of what importance it was 
that the busy analysing spirit of the age, 
instead of being idly neglected, or arro- 
gantly contemned, should be met and 
directed in the seminaries of education. 
With these sound and comprehensive 
views, his characteristic activity at once 
organized the means for attaining them; 
and the only misconception he betrayed 
in the arrangement of this invaluable 
machinery, was in an estimate too kind 
and flattering of him whom he selected 
to work it! 

«“ The leading members of the Univer- 
sity have already—to their own credit as 
to his—decided upon public, permanent, 
and striking memorials of their sense of 
the loss which we have all sustained. 
But all Athens was said to have been 
the monument of Pericles; and of this 
academic legislator, I would add, that 
you yourselves can supply even a nobler— 
a more enduring—a growing monument, 
in the progressive improvement of your 
own powers of thought, under the influ- 
ence of his institutions. Forget not, 
that however you may attribute to causes 
more secondary and immediate the ad- 
vancement of your faculties, you will still 
be the pupils of him who gave these 
causes being. Forget not this, and it 
will add to the feeble efforts of your pre- 
sent instructor the powerful motive to 
exertion, contained in the conviction 
that every successful struggle of yours 
for mental perfection is contributing to 
the height and splendour of the monu- 
ment of the most devoted, the most 
enlightened, and the most energetic 
governor your University ever possessed.” 

In confirmation of these expressions 
of regret and respect, the members of 
the University (as noticed in the last 
extract) have come to the resolution of 
placing the bust of the late Provost 
among those which adorn the College 
Library, and of founding “ exhibitions” 
for mathematical proficiency, which are 
to bear his name, These are high and 
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singular testimonies; but they are 
warranted by high and singular deserts. 

We must bring this hasty sketch to 
aclose. It has occupied a space some- 
what greater than we had originally 
intended ; yet we trust that no reader 
will require any apology for its length. 
We heartily trust that among our 
readers, we can number none who are 
wholly incapable of feeling interest in 


INSURRECTIONARY STATE OF 


a subject so obviously of importance to 
every enlightened lover of his country’s 
welfare; or who would covet for real 
topics more transient and perishable, 
the pages which are here allotted to 
the feeble but faithful commemoration 
of learning, zeal, and practical wisdom, 
united to form one of the most valuable 
= servants it has ever been our 
ortune to know and to lament! 


THE COUNTY OF LONGFORD. 


To the Editor of the Dublin University Magazine. 


Sir—Your exertions in the cause of 
the persecuted and loyal portion of the 
Irish Protestant population, through 
whose unflinching bravery, and deter- 
mination, Ireland has hitherto been 
preserved to the British crown, have 
induced me to lay before you the pre- 
sent frightful and insurrectionary state 
of the county Longford, as an exam- 
ple of what is now systematically going 
forward in almost every other county 
in Ireland, where the mass of the 
population is Roman Catholic. 

Previously to the memorable year 
1829, and till after the passing of the 
Emancipation bill, no county in Ireland 
enjoyed more uninterrupted tranquil- 
lity. 

Tndeed it was most remarkable for 
the peace and industry of its peasantry, 
mostly Roman Catholic. 

The disturber of his country sur- 
veyed this peaceful county, and in its 
then happy state, he beheld no pros- 
pect of adding to his political power. 
Two loyal and constitutional members 
were, and had been its representatives 
for many years—one of them the late 
lamented Lord Forbes, (a supporter of 
the Emancipation bill,) who, like other 
mistaken but honorable men, when too 
late, resisted the further encroachment 
of Popery. 

What was the consequence? The 
demon of Ireland, aided and abetted 
by the low agitators and Romish priests 
of the county, declared that neither he 
nor his respected colleague should any 
longer be returned. 

Two gentlemen were accordingly 
sought for, and brought forward, by 
names, Rourke and Luke White—the 
former a gentleman of very limited 
means, and altogether unknown to the 
county ; the latter the son of a respect- 
able gentleman, who had amassed a 
large fortune in business, and had re- 
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cently purch two orthree thousand 
per annum in the county. 

These were the men selected to 
accomplish the work of agitation and 
disunion in Longford, and to sow the 
seeds of discord between the Protestant 
landlord and his Roman Catholic 
tenant—and sadly was the work ac- 
complished. 

In the year 1832 these two candi- 
dates came forward to contest the 
county, and by means of unheard-of 
intimidation and violence were returned 
on the poll, but subsequently unseated 
by petition. 

From that period till the year 1835, 
when a general election again took 
place, an unremitting system of perse- 
cution and outrage was carried on 
agaiust every respectable Roman Ca- 
tholic and Protestant elector who voted 
against the nominees of O’Connell. 

Night after night, robberies of arms, 
inhuman assaults, Rockite notices, and 
in some instances the horrible murder 
of Protestants, were perpetrated. 

The election of 1835 took place— 
Mr. Luke White, and Henry White 
his brother, opposed the Conservative 
candidates, Lord Forbes and Mr. 
Anthony Lefroy, and were defeated 
on the poll. 

This overthrow served but to en- 
crease the more the rage of O'Connell 
and his priests. Forthwith, ever 
Romish altar in the county was pol- 
luted with inflammatory and seditious 
harangues by the Reverend Incendiaries, 
The unfortunate electors who voted for 
the Conservatives were mercilessly 
persecuted, and a murder of the most 
atrocious nature in the annals of Irish 
ferocity, was committed on the 24th 
June, 1835, at six o’clock in the after- 
noon, on a respectable Protestant 
farmer, a tenant of Lord Lorton’s, 
named Brock, 
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For this crime two men, named 
Brennan and Rodihan (the latter had 
been a student of Maynooth College, 
and was educated for the Roman 
Catholic priesthood) were arrested and 
brought to trial. Most positive evi- 
dence was borne against them by 
the unfortunate widow, who, hearing 
the screams and moans of her ill- 
fated husband, rushed to the spot in 
time to obtain a full view of his 
murderers. As a further confirmation 
of the guilt of Rodihan, the following 
facts were given in evidence on his 
trial, which I find reported as foi- 
lows in the Longford Messenger :— 
“ Rodihan fled the country immediately 
after the murder; the houses of his 
relatives and associates were searched 
time after time—rewards amounting to 
£1,500 were offered by the county: 
gentlemen for his apprehension ; and 
it was not till the month of March, 
1836, that he was discovered in a 
cabin in the mountains of Leitrim, 
almost built into a small apartment,* 
and going under a false name. 

The prisoners were acquitted by a 
jury composed of Roman Catholics— 
one of them being a relative of 
the prisoner Rodihan—It is not 
for us to say what were the mo- 
tives which influenced the jury—we 
say not whether their verdict was cor- 
rect—but certainly it was one not ex- 
pected by any one who heard the 
evidence. 

To an Englishman this acquittal 
may appear extraordinary, but such 
acquittals are now unfortunately too 
common in this misgoverned country. 

Hundreds of murderers at this pre- 
sent time stalk with impunity through 
the land, and how, under the following 
circumstances, could it be otherwise, 
as the government, in its wisdom, has 
long since withdrawn the _ privilege 
held by the crown of challenging a 
certain number of the jury empan- 
nelled to try a case of murder. 

The consequence has been, that, as 
in the case of Brock’s murder, the ac- 
cused person can select his own friends, 
and an acquittal is inevitably the re- 
sult. 

From this period until the death of 
Lord Forbes in Nov. 1836, the sume 
system of intimidation and violence 
was pursued, and numberless outrages 
were committed with impunity, In 


fact, the sword of justice was allowed 
to sleep peacefully in its scabbard, gt 
a time, when murder for political pur. 
poses was an almost every day o¢. 
currence, and a conviction for such a 
crime unheard of. 

In December 1836, an election again 
took place in consequence of Lord 
Forbes’ death. Mr. Fox started on the 
Conservative interest, and Mr. Luke 
White, the oft defeated candidate 
again on the Radical. ’ 


As the reader is well aware of the 
efferts which were successfully made 
by the Irish government, the Rebel 
Association, paid agitators, and the 
Romish priests, to return their nomi. 
nee by fraud and violence, on the poll, 
I shall not enter into further details of 
that contest, but merely record, that 
the sister of a Protestant farmer, named 
Gee, was stabbed to death shortly after 
the election, in resisting the attack of 
an armed body of ribbonmen who 
came to her brother's house to rob him 
of his arms—and the murderer is as yet 
(as a matter of course) wndieevtetad. 


From that time till the late general 
election, the same frightful system con- 
tinued with unabated hostility, but with 
this aggravation, that hitherto, the de- 
luded and priest-ridden peasantry had 
confined their atrocities to the humbler 
class of Protestants ; but after Mr. 
Fox’s election, they turned their hatred 
and fury against some of the leading 
resident gentlemen of the county— 
outraging, and insulting their feelings 
wherever they met them ; and in some 
instances, breaking the windows of 
their mansions by night, as in the case 
of Frederick Jessop, Esq. of Doory, a 
gentleman of large fortune, and a hu- 
mane and excellent landlord, who gave 
constant employment to hundreds of 
the infatuated population around him, 
and whom, for the present, they have 
driven out of the country by their in- 
famous conduct. 

In short, the county Longford this 
day presents a picture of the most 
frightful state of disorganization, and 
suppressed rebellion, avd is but a fac 
simile of every other county in Ireland, 
where the benign system of Mulgravi- 
sation has been introduced. 

Mr. Luke White and bis brother, 
were returned at the late general elec- 
tion by the same unconstitutional ex- 


* Lest an English reader should not exactly understand the phrase built into a wall, 
used by the Loagford writer, it is necessary to add, that Rodihan was actually im- 
mured, and food administered to him by the removal of a brick. 
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ertions, but there is little doubt will be 
unseated on petition. 

I shall select two wer outrages of 

many that have been perpetrate 

a a, both attended with loss of 
re Andrew Johnston, a respectable 
Protestant farmer, residing near Bal- 
lymahon, voted for the Conservative 
candidates at the election. The con- 
sequence was, an unrelenting persecu- 
tion by his Roman Catholic veigh- 
pours, at the head of whom figured the 
priest of the parish, named Dawson, a 
notorious agitator in the country ; who 
in order to punish Mr. Johnston for 
not voting with the people, determined 
to deprive him of the tolls and cus- 
toms payable to him oney ne 
in ivnehen, and which he rented 
from Mr. Shouldham, the landlord of 
the town. 

Accordingly, supported by a riotous 
mob of his slavish flock, he set up a 
crane or weighing machine of his own, 
commanding every one to avoid John- 
ston’s. The consequence was, that a 
riot ensued, in which Mr. Johnston and 
his son were ferociously assailed by the 
priest’s followers, and in the scufile 
one of the rioters was killed. 


An inquest was held. The jury per- 
haps was composed of some of the per- 


sons engaged in the affray, and, as 
might be expected, a verdict was re- 
turned against Mr, Johnston, who was 
thrown into jail, where he remained 
many days, but was at length bailed 
out by two magistrates on their own 
responsibility. 

The unfortunate victim of Popish 
persecution was but a few days libe- 
rated, before another attempt to assas- 
sinate him was made. The following 
extract, which I copy from the Dublin 

fvening Packet of Saturday last, will 
eal ter itself—* As Andrew John- 
ston, Esq. of Ballymahon, was return- 
ing from his farm on the 13th instant, 
accompanied by a man named Arm- 
strong, in Mr. Johnston’s employment, 
several shots were fired at him from 
behind a ditch. Mr. Johnston had a 
providential escape, several of the bul- 
ets having struck his gig. He- has 
been a marked object of persecution 
since the late election, and shall be 
obliged to seek that protection in a 
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foreign land, which is denied him in 
his own.” 

I now come to the last outrage, 
which I shall adduce in order to de- 
monstrate the extraordinary, and in- 
fatuated system of government pursued 
by Lord Mulgrave. 

A few weeks ago, two policemen 
were patrolling the roads by night,— 
suddenly they came in contact with a 
numerous body of men, some of them 
armed, who immediately fired on the 
police (happily without effect) and then 
fled. The policemen, notwithstanding 
the fearful odds opposed to them, gal- 
lantly returned the fire, and pursued 
the insurgents. Two men fell, one 
killed, the other (I believe) mortally 
wounded. - 

The following day it so happened, 
that Col. Shaw Kennedy, the Inspec- 
tor General of Police in Ireland, was 
passing through Longford on his way 
to Sligo, to investigate the charges 
pteferred against Major Browne after 
the election there, and hearing what 
had occurred, sent for the two police- 
men, one of them a sergeant, and com- 
plimented them in the highest terms 
for their bravery and good conduct. 
But what did this avail the poor po- 
licemen? A coroner's inquest was 
held on the body of the slaughtered 
ribbonman, and a verdict returned 
against them,—the men who at the 
risk of their lives, had so nobly done 
their duty, were cast into prison, and 
allowed to languish there for some days 
before they were bailed. 

Under such an appalling state of 
society is it to be wondered at, that 
the loyal and peaceable inhabitants of 
this unhappy country should call loudly 
and indignantly for the dismissal of 
the wicked and infatuated government, 
that for the sake of holding office, have 
handed it over to the tender mercies 
of O’Connell and the Romish priest- 
hood? Is it not enough to drive the 
betrayed and persecuted Protestants 
mad, to hear (in the teeth of the most 
appalling facts to the contrary,) the 
monstrous falsehoods day by day ut- 
tered, by the ministerial press, and its 
leaders, of the tranquillity of Ireland ? 


1 am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


A Resipent or Lonerorp. 





Consolations in Winter. 


CONSOLATIONS IN WINTER, 
SONNETS BY COUL GOPPAH, 


To stand on some dun heath-slope, desolate, 
Within ingirdling hills, and see their sides, 

Like homeless spirits, hurtling to aud fro 

Among the varying mists ; to watch the snow, 
In some deep calm that down the hush’d air glides 
In multitudinous silence ; or, to wait, 

With half shut eyes, a-dream, before the blaze 

Of pine that hath been dead a thousand years 
Below the earth, and marvel what fond tears 

Have dropp’d beneath its shade, for love, in days 
When it was green ; until the frosty night 

Woos thee, beside the rippling sea to yearn 

For the deep meaning of its sighs, and learn 

How Fancy teacheth Love t’ interpret them aright. 


Il. 


Along the margin of the stream to go, 

Where the hoar-grass crisps underneath the foot, 
And see beside its brink the silvered leaves 
Wrought in devices rare and beautiful, 

By some quaint spirit, who, upon its flow 

At midnight, where some stone or twisted root 
Disturbs its way, gazing, straightway conceives 


His pattern from the star-light ; or to pull 

From the old rock the lucid icicle, 

And fling it, jingling in a diamond shower, 

Like some grey wizard who hath wealth at will ; 
Or, in some cavern see the moonbeam’s power 
Enchant the ice-drops ; or, returning, find 

Some good old friend by the bright hearth reclined. 


Ill. 
SNOWDROPS. 


Oh ! breath not near them, lest they fade away 
Before our eyes ; they are but spectre flowers : 
The passing wind dreams of the summer hours, 
And these, being only visions, will not stay. 
So ghostly and so beautiful are they, 

They seem to shimmer like devices rare, 
Embroidered on the garment of the air, 

Itself invisible ; or, rather say, 

The spirits of dead lovers floating round, 
Make the place holy, and their unheard sighs, 
Falling like life on the enchanted ground, 

It yields this witness to our mortal eyes ; 

Or is there love in heaven? sure passing near, 
Some angel-zone hath dropped its pure memorials here ! 
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MEMORANDA OF THE MONTH. 


INSURRECTIONARY MOVEMENTS. 


Ir is unquestionably of the first impor- 
tance to the object with which we have 
commenced the painful task of record- 
ing in these memoranda, the incidents 
of each month, that mark the state of 
Ireland—that we should be careful in 
noting the circumstances which indi- 
cate the existence of wide-spread com- 
bination, and those which bear the 
marks of religious partizanship. We 
feel often no little difficulty in arriving 
at the necessary information. Our 
friends at the provincial press would do 
an important service, if, when, well au- 
thenticated statements appear in their 
columns, they would take the trouble of 
sending a copy of the journal to the 
address of our publishers. It is almost 
impossible for the greatest care, with- 
out such assistance, to frame our memo- 
randa, so as not to omit much that is 
important. In the Evening Mail of 
December 4th, we find the following 
notation from the Limerick Chronicle. 
tt is indeed pregnant with informa- 
tion :— 

“In addition to the long catalogue of 
murders and outrages which appear else- 
where, and which serve to indicate in an 
indubitable manner the appalling state of 
this country at the present serious crisis, 
we have some particulars to communicate 
with respect to our own county, and one 
with respect to the county of Clare, 
which speaks of anything but peace, tran- 
quillity, or repose. In truth, if matters 
goon much longer as they appear to be 
progressing just now, the coercion, or 
some other act must be put in force to 
quell the insurrectionary and lawless 
practices of our sanguinary and ferocious 
peasantry ; otherwise, blood in torrents 
must flow throughout the land. On 
Thursday night, a party of men, twelve 
in number, attacked the house of a farmer 
named Toole, situated at Raheen, and 
destroyed all the furniture and other arti- 
cles of value they could discover. Toole, 
who was concealed in a loft, continued to 
espy their movements unobserved, and 
will be able, we understand, to identify 
some of them. They made diligent but 
fruitless search for him, and swore if they 
could find him, that they would tear him 


limb from limb. The same party after- 
wards went to the house of aman named 
Casey, where, after demanding and pro- 
curing a gun, they decamped. Subse- 
quently, on the same evening, they visited 
three other farmers’ houses, from one of 
which, Patrick Leo’s, they took a pistol 
and gun, The fellows were all well 
armed and used no disguise. On the fol- 
lowing evening, Friday, five athletic Rib- 
bonmen entered the house of Michael 
Shea, of Raheen, and robbed him of £10 
in notes, This party are thought to be 
of a distinct gang from those on the pre- 
ceding night, inasmuch as the former nei- 
ther demanded nor tookany money. On 
Sunday last, during divine service, a large 
party went to the house of a farmer 
named John Hartigan, near Ballynanty, 
where they procured a quantity of fire- 
arms and decamped. Upwards of one 
hundred men have been seen under arms 
in the neighbourhood of Manister, re- 
cently, where no police force is stationed, 
going through the sword and field exer- 
cise. The police at Fedamore heard a 
volley fired a few nights since, and are, 
night after night, for some time past, 
hearing signal shots fired at intervals. — 
The neighbouring parties of police, owing 
to the representations made to head-quar- 
ters, have been recently much strength- 
ened, and it is rumoured that military are 
to be stationed in Bruff, and the villages 
and towns bordering on Tipperary. A 
convert to Protestantism, while travel- 
ling along the road leading to Scariff, in 
the county of Clare, a few days since, was 
accosted by a party of fellows who were 
working in a field. After threatening 
him several times, they at length suffered 
him to pass, saying, “if ever you dare to 
come this way again, you bloody Sassenagh 
rascal, we'll blow your brains out. Sig- 
nal fires were observed blazing in the 
neighbourhood of Cratloe, on Wednesday 
night, and in about five minutes after 
the first fire was lighted, they could be 
distinctly seen all along the line of coun- 
try for a distance of ten miles and up- 
wards.” — Limerick Chronicle. 


We beg the especial attention of 
our readers to the passages we have 
printed in italics. 


ATTACKS UPON PROTESTANT CLERGYMEN AND PLACES OF WORSHIP. 


“During the first week in December, 
a party attacked Outragh Glebe, the re- 


sidence of the Rev. William Hughes, 
They dashed in the windows, but finding 
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the reverend gentleman preparing to give 
them a warm reception, they immediately 
retreated.”— Tipperary Constitution, 


DESECRATION OF WATERFORD CHURCH. 


We take the following from a letter 
of the Rev. A. Sargent, curate of Wa- 
terford, addressed to the editor of the 
Waterford Mail. It relates to an oc- 
eurrence which took place on Tuesday, 
November 28th :— 


«“ Sin—As the clergyman who offici- 
ated in the cathedral church on Tuesday 
evening last, I beg leave, through the 
columns of your journal, to Jay before the 
public a detail of the disgraceful and riot~ 
ous conduct which took place upon that 
occasion. On Monday morning, notices 
were posted through the city, announcing 
that on the evenings of Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday, sermons would 
be preached in the cathedral church, on 
the * Novelty of the Church of Rome,’ 
and affectionately inviting the Roman 
Catholic inhabitants to attend. Suppos- 


ing that the invitation would be as kindly 
received as it was iritended, and never an- 
ticipating that violence and sacrilege 
would be committed in any place of wor- 
ship, by persons calling themselves Chris- 
tians, no precautionary measures were 


arate 


taken. on ae I, ac- 
companied by the Rev. Denis Browne, 
who was to preach on the occasion, pro- 
ceeded to the church, and having entered 
the reading desk, commenced the evening 
prayers, No sooner had I begun the ser- 
vice, than shouts, groans, and observations 
of the most indecent and blasphemous de- 
scription, proceeded from a number of per- 
sons’ who surrounded the desk and the 
pulpit ; indeed, from the commencement 
to the close, an uninterrupted scene of an- 
noyance was kept - as well in that lo- 
cality as in several other parts of the 
church. Prayers being concluded, Mr. B. 
ascended the pulpit: for aboutfive minutes 
he was permitted to address the assembled 
multitude, and which he did in the most 
affectionate and faithful manner, carefully 
avoiding the use of a single expression 
which could hurt the feelings of any in- 
dividual ; but upon his naming the Church 
of Rome, a scene of the most furious and 
outrageous description ensued. Epithets 
the most vile, observations the most ob- 
scene, and threats and gestures the most 
terrific, were, by hundreds of persons 
poured forth against that truly good man, 
that sincerely devoted servant of God ; 
whose sole and only object in addrsssing 
them was to benefit their souls, and fulfil 
his blessed Redeemer’s command of 
‘preaching the gospel to every creature.’ 
After several ineffectual attempts to ob- 
tain a hearing, Mr. Browne retired, first 
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offering up a fervent prayer that at the 
last great day of judgment their acts of 
that night might not be laid to their 
charge, for they ‘knew not what they 
did’ And now, Sir, I beg to state a 
most important fact: during the dis. 
graceful scene above-mentioned, the chief 
constable of police, Mr. Wright, and the 
high constable of the city, Mr. Abernethy 
were actually within the walls of the 
church ; the office of the chief magistrate, 
Dr. Poole, within one hundred yards of 
the church, and his private residence not 
two hundred yards distant; yet no at. 
tempt whatever was made by any of the 
constituted authorities to repress the ille- 
gal tumult,” 


December 13.—The following me. 
morial, forwarded to the Lords Justices, 
will place the transaction on record 
in a clearer and more authentic form: 

“To the Lords Justices of Ireland. 
**The humble memorial of the under. 

signed Protestants of the City of 
Waterford, 

«“ Sheweth,—That on Tuesday, the 
28th of November, the evening service of 
the church of England was intended to 
be performed in the cathedral church of 
the said city, and that it was announced 
by public advertisement that a clergy- 
man of the Church of England would, 
after the termination of the evening ser- 
vice, preach a sermon on the novelty of 
the church of Rome. 

“ That immediately upon the opening 
of the church doors at half-past six 
o'clock, half an hour before the com- 
meéncement of the service, the church was 
for the most part crowded with an organ- 
ised mob of the most abandoned inhabi- 
tants of the city. 

* That this collection of people seemed 
to be under the control, and obedient to 
the commands of persons of more respec- 
table appearance, and that such directors 
were persons professing the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, 

“ That during the reading of the even- 
ing service, the interruptions of the mob 
were continued in the most turbulent 
and disgraceful manner, viz.—shouting, 
whistling, and using the most menacing, 
indecent, and blasphemous expressions, 
both to the officiating clergyman aud to 
the Protestant congregation there assem- 
bled. 

“ That immediately upon the Rev. 
Denis Browne commencing his sermon, 
the uproar and confusion became so great 
and alarming, (and some of the lights 
having been extinguished, ) that the great 
portion of the more respectable females, 
and many other persons, dismayed by such 
a frightful scéne, fled from the church, 


» 
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« That these interruptions consisted of 

shouting, whistling, using indecent and 

emous expressions, and stimulating 

each other frequently to drag the reve- 
rend preacher from the pulpit. 

« That the demeanour of this mob was 
so outrageous, that all the formalities and 
courtesies of civilised society were aban- 
doned ; and the divisions of the pews, the 
fronts of the galleries, the pillars, and 
the stairs of the pulpit, were occupied by 
dense masses of infuriated rabble, shout- 
ing and vowing vengeance. 

«“ That under these circumstances the 
service was altogether discontinued, and 
by the intrepidity of a few zealous friends 
alone, the officiating clergymen were res- 
cued from the insults aud pressure of the 
mob, and escorted in safety to the vestry- 
room. 

« That every species of defilement was 
committed in the pews of the church. 

“That the invitation to the Roman 
Catholics of Waterford was couched in 
such affectionate terms, that no appre- 
hensions of violence were entertained ; 
but that on the first demonstration of po- 
pular feeling, the high constable apprised 
the chief magistrate of the city, (who re- 
sides within two hundred yards of the ca- 
thedral,) of the fact, who wholly refused 
to act—and that although the chief con- 
stable of police was present, together 
with the municipal high constable of the 
city, no measures were taken to prevent 
the riotous and violent conduct of the 
mob, 

« That in the course of the next day, 
Wednesday, the 29th November, several 
applications were made to Alderman 
Poole, the mayor of the city, calling upon 
him to interpose his authority in prevent- 
ing a recurrence of similar scenes; but 
that no such protection having been af- 
forded by his worship, and the applica- 
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tions having been treated with contemp- 
tuous silence, the reverend preacher de- 
clined officiating again, or again subject- 
ing himself to the insults and outrages of 
an infuriated mob. 

«“ That in the evening of the last men- 
tioned day the mob assembled in the 
church-yard with increased numbers, with 
apparently more excited feelings, under 
the impression that an evening service 
and sermon would be again attempted to 
be performed, and so great has been the 
terror and intimidation caused by this tu- 
multuous and lawless assembly, and the 
total refusal of the authorities to afford 
protection to your memorialists in the 
exercise of their religious duties, that 
many of the Protestants of Waterford 
now fear to assemble at tKeir usual places 
of worship. 

« Your memorialists, therefore, hambly 
entreat your lordships that an inquiry may 
be instituted for the purpose of prosecut- 
ing the abettors and perpetrators of this 
conspiracy to annihilate the performance 
of the Protestant liturgy of their church, 
and to enquire whether it be incumbent 
upon the chief magistrate of the fourth 
city in Ireland to await an overt breach 
of the peace, previously to his interference, 
or whether it would not rather tend to 
the administration of justice and the pre- 
servation of the peace of society, that the 
minister of the law should use means for 
the prevention of outrage, when an officer 
of justice has felt himself justified in com- 
municating to him officially that the riot- 
ous and tumultuous conduct of a mob 
have led him to expect a breach of the 
law, and to anticipate dangerous conse- 
quences to some of her Majesty’s sub- 
jects. 

« And your memorialists, as in duty 
bound, &c.” 


POPISH SUPERSTITIONS. 


It appears that a gift has been made 
by the Pope to the order of Carme- 
lites in Dublin, of the body of St. Va- 
lentine. A handbill was circulated 
through the city, announcing the ar- 
rival of the blessed relics—and also, 
that the Pope had granted a plenary in- 
dulgence to the faithful, who should re- 
peat certain prayers before the body.— 
The Rev. C. Fleury, in a letter to the 
editor of the Dublin Record, gave the 
following account of this absurdity :— 


“To the Editor of the Dublin. Record. 


Dear Sir,—Some time since, my 
attention was directed to an account in 
your paper of a gift made by the present 


Pope, of the body or sacred relics of St. 


Valentinus to the order of Carmelites in 
this city. Last week a coarsely printed 
handbil) was circulated about town, stat- 
ing that the bedy had arrived, and was de- 
sited in the Carmelite Chapel, in 
hitefriar-street—adding, also, that the 
Pope had attached a plenary indulgence 
to the repetition of certain prayers in said 
chapel before the sacred relics, Yester- 
day I visited the chapel—and having 
passed through the crowd to the altar, to 
which I was led by one of the numerous 
attendants in the place, I saw a grating 
fixed underneath the altar, and through . 
this grating, what appeared to be a coffin 
or case covered with crimson velvet, 
fringed with gold lace. There was a 
group of worshippers prostrate before the 
grating, whose actions surprised me not a 
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little. They continued to thrust their 
fingersin the grating, and torub old gloves 
and fragments of linen cloth against the 
velvet covering of the coffin, Having en- 
quired of the guide the meaning of this 
proceeding, he informed me, with great 
animation, that the people were extract- 
ing holy virtues from the blessed saint’s 
bedy, in order to cure, by those sanctified 
pieces of cloth, all manner of diseases !— 
Perfectly disgusted with the whole busi- 
ness, I left the chapel immediately, and 
thought it right to give publicity thus to 
what I had witnessed. When such an 
imposition can be fearlessly practised on 
Roman Catholics of every rank by their 
priests, I would ask what may they not 
be inclined to believe and do by the same 
masters? When such superstition openly 
prevails, are we not guilty, in the most 
awful degree, if we do not use every ho- 
nest means in our power, by seriptural 
education and controversial preaching, to 
deliver our poor fellow-countrymen from 
such a system of iniquity ? 


“ I remain your obedient servant, 


«C. M. Frevry. 
, “Dublin, November 13, 1837." 


The Globe newspaper, in comment: 
ing upon this transaction, made use of 
some terms of reprobation of the mum- 


REPEAL OF 


The watchword of sedition is not 
yet forgotten. Let the following ex- 
tracts from Mr. O'Connell’s recent 
speeches prove the truth of what we 
say :— 


*“ He charged many of the nominal 
leaders of the English Radicals,” he said, 
“with want of sympathy towards Irish 
interests—such as the Grotes, the Roe- 
bucks, and some of the Manchester men. 
He would tell these men that they had 
no sympathy whatever for Ireland, and 
that they only wished to make this coun- 
try their footstool, to enable them to step 
into power themselves. Well, that was 
one reason perhaps that made him feel 
convinced that nothing would ever per- 
manently establish benefit to Ireland but 
the measure of the repeal of the union. 
Yes, it was that want of sympathy on the 
part of the Radicals of England that 
would be one means of driving them to 
this. Who, he would ask them, consti- 
tuted the majority that had carried Eng- 
lish reform, Scotch reform, and reform, 
such as it was, for Ireland? The Irish 
liberal members. Oh, shame upon the 
English radicals, who, under the circum- 
stances, shewed themselves such enemies 
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mery. The Rev. John Spratt, y 
this, addressed a letter to the eds 
which he enters into a scriptural argu. 
ment to justify the proceedings of his 
brother Carmelites!!! The good 
friar, in his simplicity, complains that 
the Globe has followed the anti-Catho. 
lic journals. The first sentence of his 
letter is the only one worth pre. 
serving— 


“To the Editor of the Globe. 


“ Carmelite Convent, Dublin, Nov, 18, 1837, 

* Sirn,—As you have followed some of 
the anti-Catholic journals in expressin 
disgust at ‘the translation of the body of 
St. Valentinus, martyr, from Rome to 
Dublin,’ and have lent the aid of your 
press to the usual misrepresentation of 
Catholic doctrine respecting the relics of 
saints, permit me, through the medium of 
your columns, to say a few words upon 
the subject.” 

There is something amusing but in- 
structive in the way in which it is im- 
plied, that Father Spratt expected 
other things from the political bias of 
the Globe. An attack upon relics ina 
ministerial journal has been evidently a 
surprise. The rest of the letter is 
taken up in a defence of the practice of 
honouring relics. 


THE UNION, 


to Ireland.”—( Speech at charity dinner, 
December 18.) 

« The radicals in England are totally 
careless as to whether any good should 
be done to Ireland. There is Grote— 
the more amiable and respectable for his 
talents—he is the more to be blamed for 
being neglectful of Ireland. Roebuck, 
too, I know the splendour of his ability; 
but I am grieved to say that his talents 
are not enlisted in the cause of this coun- 
try. Iknow, then, Molesworth likewise, 
and I respect his powerful talents ; but I 
lament that he is opposed to the friends 
of Ireland.” —{ Speech at Radical Dinner, 
December 19. 

And again— 

1 feel particularly pleased with your 
compliment, because it comes from prac- 
tical men. This, I feel is not mere flat- 
tery; it comes from men who have la- 
boured for their country, to me who have 
exerted my best endeavours, and who 
would sink to my grave if I did not think 
Ireland would become independent, and 
that we would see a Parliament in Col- 
lege-green once more, I may be called 
indiscreet, for I have always openly told 
what was the object of my actions.” 
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RIBBON PROCESSIONS, 


December 16th.—In the Warder of 
this date, we find the following, to 
which we beg the special attention of 
our readers :— 

« A Ballinamore correspondent of the 
Warder, informs us that on Sunday last 
some thousands of the peasantry from the 
Leitrim mountains marched in procession 
through that town, dressed out in white 
scarfs and hat-bands, preceded by a white 
garland or ensign decorated with green. 

« The pretence of their thus assem- 
bling, in a kind of military array, was for 
the interment of a brother, conformable, 
we suppose, with the Ribbonman’s oath, 
that obliges him « to be faithful to his bro- 
ther, even unto death,’ but it is evident 
a display of their number and order were 
the chief objects, as the corpse was far in 
the rere und neglected, deceased having 
died of a malignant fever, of which his 
mother had died also about ten days pre- 
vious; but no such honors were paid to her 
remains, being, no doubt, reserved for 
the son as a token of his confraternity. 

« Such were the numbers and formi- 
dable appearance of the procession, that 
the Protestant inhabitants of the districts 
through which it passed became alarmed ; 
and a representation of the whole matter 
has been made to the Castle, but to what end 
we know not, as the organization and mi- 
litary attitude the popish peasantry are 
now in the habit of assuming on all occa- 
sions, is unheeded by the authorities ; 
whereas if Protestants were to make the 
same demonstrations, they would be pro- 
secuted and denounced as rebels by the 


popish press, in no measuredjterms. — 
These displays, however, prove to demon- 
stration the general organization and 
progress of discipline of the popish pea- 
santry, the great mass of whom are armed 
and enrolled in ribbon lodges.” 

If the reader will turn to our memo- 
randa in the November number of last 
year, Vol. X. p. 628, he will find that 
we had to record a similar display in 
the county of Fermanagh, on the bu- 
rial of a man named Hengaton. 

These processions are curious fea- 
tures in the political aspect of the times. 
Our readers, no doubt, recollect the 
melancholy murder which was com- 
mitted in the county of Monaghan, on 
the 28th of June, (See this journal, 
Vol. X. p. 217.) It is a curious cir. 
cumstance, that upon that night, about 
midnight, the passengers by the Derry 
Mail were alarmed at meeting, near 
Castleblaney, with an immense regi- 
ment of organized people in military 
array. We wish some member of par- 
liament would move for a cupy of in- 
formations sworn upon that night before 
William Hamilton, Esq. of Castle- 
blaney, which were, we believe, trans- 
mitted to government. We believe 
that some passengers by the mail con- 
sidered the array which they met so 
alarming, that on reaching Castle- 
blaney they insisted on swearing depo- 
sitions before that gentleman. We 
wish that the entire circumstance were 
inquired into, 


COMBINATION OUTRAGE IN DUBLIN, 


«Mr. Charles, a master builder, at- 
tended at College-street police-office on 
Monday, December 4th, in consequence 
of a message he received from the magi- 
strates. He stated that on Sunday even- 
ing he was going with his family to even- 
ing service. ‘There were four females 
with him. While he was going along 
Pembroke road, near Mr. Turner's iron- 
foundry, he was attacked by eleven or 
twelve men, who beat him most unmer- 
cilully. His shoulders and arms were 
severely bruised, and his clothes torn.— 
One of them said that they would soon 
finish him. Mr. Tudor asked him if he 
knew any reason for it? Mr. Charles 
said that he knew they had combined 
against him, because he would not sub- 
seribe to their funds. Many years since, 
when the man was murdered in James’s- 
street, they came to him, and asked him 
for money. He refused to give it, be- 
cause, a8 he told them, he knew it was 
the price of a fellow-creature’s blood, 


Vou. X 


——— — 


They then threatened him, but for a long 
time did not attack him, because they 
kuew that he carried arms. The magi- 
strates directed him to lodge informa- 
tions. Mr. Charles said that there was 
no use in doing so, as he could not iden- 
tify the men, and if he could, the govern- 
ment would not punish them, Mr. Tu- 
dor said that he was glad to state pub- 
licly that the government made every 
exertion to come at the rovt of the combi- 
nation evil. © Alderman Fleming said that 
the government had directed the crown 
officers to prosecute in every combination 
case. Mr. Charles still said that there 
was no use in lodging informations, and 
left the office without doing so.”— Even- 
ing Mail. 

If our readers refer to similar cases 
recorded in our last memoranda, in ~ 
the city of Dublin, they will perhaps re- 
mark it as a singular cvincidence, that 
in every instance the combinators liave 
selected their oppurtunity on the Sab- 

K 
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bath evening, when their victim was on 
his way to church. 

A most curious feature in this case, 
is the refusal of Mr. Charles to prose- 
cute, because he was convinced that, 
under Lord Mulgrave’s government, it 
was useless. Whatever be the inten- 
tion of the noble Lord’s government of 
Ireland, here is evidence of the im- 
pression it produces. 

We attach the more importance to 
this case, because we do not find it 
put forward prominently by the Dublin 


STRANGE 


A letter, pepe to be addressed 
by the Rev. Elias Thackeray, to}Mr. 
O'Connell, on the subject of his new 
tithe plan, appeared in the columns of 
the Dublin Evening Post. Mr. O’Con- 
nell replied to itat some length, through 
the columns of the Morning Chronicle, 
The supposed author has addressed the 
following letter to the editor of the 
Evening Post :— 
« Dundalk, 29th Nov. 1837. 

*¢ Sin,—A neighbour of mine has this 
moment informed me that a letter, bear- 
ing my signature, and addressed to Mr. 
O'Connell, is in your paper of this day. 

« I thought he was joking ; but I find, 
on inquiry, the fact to be really so. 

*¢ My curiosity is less thun my indigna- 
tion at such an unwarrantable liberty 


Conservative journals—the report lies 
among the ordinary police reports. 
Indeed, it appears, as if but for the 
summons he received to attend the po- 
lice office, the outrage on Mr. Charles 
might never have come before the pub- 
lic. Cases of this incidental kind 
shew best the state of feeling among 
the quiet portions of society. There 
is something fearfully instructive in 
Mr. Charles's conviction, that prosecu- 
tion was a useless form. 


FORGERY. 


being taken with my name; and I am 
sure you will feel it to be your duty to 
endeavour to detect the author of such for~ 
gery. I know not one word of the con- 
tents of that letter, and purposely abstain 
from reading it, until I shall have marked 
my disapprobation of a proceeding so dis- 
honourable in the individual who has been 
guilty of it, whether his object be to ex- 
press what he supposes to be my senti- 
ments, or otherwise. 

** I cannot doubt you will, without the 
slightest delay, not only disabuse the 
minds of your readers, as regards myself, 
but also state your own opinion of such 
unworthy conduct towards the editor of 
any public paper. 

«Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


* Exias THACKERAY. 


MR. O'CONNELL AND LORD MULGRAVE. 


There is a slight variance between 
the statements of these two distin- 
guished individuals, in reference to the 

“* He (Lord Mulgrave) would main- 
tain that Mr. O’Connell had a perfect 
right, like any other Irish member of 
Parliament, to apply to the Irish govern- 
ment on behalf of friends in whom he was 
interested ; but he would also assert that 
the direct applications of Mr. O'Connell 
to the Irish government were much fewer 
than had been made by other Irish mem- 
bers.”—( Lord Mulgrave’s speech in the 
House of Lords.) 


MR. O'CONNELL AND 


December 18.—A meeting of the 
Trades Union was held upon this day, 
at which Mr. O'Connell attended. 
Considerable dissatisfaction had been 
excited among the tradesmen of Dub- 
lin, by the speech of the learned gen- 
tleman, delivered on the 6th of No- 
vember, (see memoranda for Novem- 


disposition of Irish patronage, which it 
is well to record :— 


**I challenge Sharman Crawford to 
cite one single case—one single appoint- 
ment made in Ireland at my instance,” — 
(Mr. O’Connell’s speech at the Trades’ 
Union meeting in Dublin, on the 6th of 
November, 1837.) 


THE TRADES UNION. 


ber,) in which he denounced the com- 
binations existing among the Trades- 
men. An address was forwarded to 
the Trades Union on the subject,'which 
was read at the meeting, and gave oc- 
casion to a most extraordinary scene. 
Mr. O’Connell addressed the meeting 
at great length, and with much ear- 
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nestness, dissuading them from the 
combination to regulate wages—amid 
very considerable interruption from se- 
veral of the members—who seemed very 
much astonished at the doctrine of the 
learned gentleman, that the ‘bodies,’ 
or combinations of the tradesmen were 
illegal. Several reminded him that he 
did not think so when they accompa- 
nied him in procession to Kingstown— 
regularly marshalled with the emblems 
and banners of the different bodies. 


“ There are two species of combina- 
tion existing in this city. One, which is 
open and avowed, and which belongs to 
the trades or regular bodies, That spe- 
cies of combination has no connection 
whatsoever with the other kind, who are 
Known by the denomination of Dublin 
Unionists and Northern Men. This 
combination divides Dublin into the nor- 
thern and the southern part, and the va- 
rious denominations of it are hostile to 
each other, and it is totally different from 
that species of combination regulating the 
trades of the city. One of these combi- 
nations we call ‘ Defenders,’ or « Welter 
Combination,’ and that within the last 
few weeks has been stained with human 
blood, From the guilty shedding of that 
blood the combination of the trades is en- 
tirely free. Ganley’s (I think the vic- 
tim was named Ganley) was a base, and 
foul, and horrid murder, committed on 
the open road, in the presence of the other 
carmen, creating a horror and disgust in 
the mind of any thinking individual.— 
There is one set of combinators—they 
are called ‘colts,’ who say they were 
driven to join the ‘ welters,’ by the com- 
bination of the regular trades, and in their 
own defence (no, no, and cries of ‘no 
such thing.’) Well, that is all right, but 
we must not take it upon assertion. I 
am more inclined to believe you unques- 
tionably do not belong to this combina- 
tion than those who undoubtedly do.— 
The other class of combinators, between 
whom and the combination of the regu- 
lar trades, I make my first great distinc- 
tion, are those who call themselves ‘ De- 
fenders,’ ‘Northern Unionists,’ « Billy 
Welters,’ and ‘Billy Smiths.” They 
have their regular organization, their 
watchwords, which they change four 
times in the year, their officers, and their 
lodges. Where, let me ask, did they get 
that name? Was it from our enemies? 
The United Irishmen, however treason- 
able that body may have been, did not 
transmit the name to them. No; it was 
adopted from the enemy. Itis an orange 
name.” 
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This statement is important, as ex- 
hibiting clearly what we have all along 
asserted, that evenin Dublin, this mo- 
ment, there are two combinations—one 
of which is to regulate the rate of 
wages—while behind this there exists 
another, having different objects. If 
our readers will refer to the account of 
the murder of Ganley, (memoranda in 
the number for November, Vol. X. p. 
627,) they will find that this murder 
was avowedly committed, because he 
was an “ Hanoverian,” a “ dbiuddy 
Orange villain.” 

The outrages in the streets of our 
city, which we haveevery month to re- 
cord, will supply abundant evidence 
that the trades’ combinations have not 
been idle, but. the avowed cause of 
these outrages is a violation of the re« 
gulations of the body. J¢ is singular, 
however, that in every instance, Protes- 
tants have been the victims.” 


The murder of Ganley is, however, 
according to Mr. O'Connell, to be 
traced to deeper conspiracy. Now, in, 
each instance, we are enabled, by off- 
cial documents, to ascertain the motives 
of the tribunals that condemned and 
punished. If our readers turn to our 
number for December (Vol. X. p, 751,) 
they will find the case of the assault 
on Mr. Francis Armstrong. His 
crime is clearly defined to be the em- 
ployment of irregular workmen. Here 
is the statute law of the trades combi- 
nation—a law which, however, has 
only visited its penalties upon Protes- 
tants. Ganley was an Hanoverian— 
this -was the offence for which he was 
killed by the laws of the deeper and 
more dangerous conspiracy, to which 
Mr. O'Connell refers his murder. 


The lodges were not borrowed from 
the Orangemen—they were borrowed 
by the Defenders from freemasonry, and 
the Protestants, when they united 
themselves into Orange associations, 
finding some mysterious interest at- 
tached to the name, adopted it. 


We beg the attention of our readers 
to the fact thus verified by Mr. O’Con- 
nell, as to the existence of parallel 
combinations in Ireland—one of which 
addresses itself to the violent remedy 
of the grievances of which the people 
complain—while the other; having its 
lodges and its organization, has sach 
objects as may be inferred from the 
murder of Ganley. 
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HORRIBLE ATTACK UPON A PROTESTANT. 


To record all the outrages which 
occur in Ireland within the month, 
would be utterly impossible, We have 
latterly made an attempt to note down 
sume of the murders which are making 
many districts of the country fields of 
blood. The following case is so dis- 
tinguished by circumstances peculiar 
to Irish crime, that it is fitting it 
should find a place_in our gloomy pic- 
ture of the warfare ef Irish politics :— 


“ COUNTY KILDARE. 

« On Tuesday last, a’ Protestant, nam- 
ed John Goodlaw, who resides in Car- 
low, proceeded to the residence of Mr. 
Browne, of Graney, in the county Kil- 
dare, to serve a subpona for the non- 
payment of tithes. On arriving at the 
house, he found Browne in his kitchen ; 
and after duly serving the notice, he left 
the place to return home. Browne's 
servant man followed him through the 
yard, and commenced blowing a horn, 
which was immediately answered by others 
on the adjoining hills. Goodlaw turned 
round, and found about twenty men pur- 
suing him with pitchforks, stones, and 
bludgeons. Seeing no hope of escape, 
he begged for mercy, and implored them 
to let him speak one word to Browne.— 
They led him back to the house, upon 
which a servant maid told them to ‘ take 
himaway,’ and immediately shut the door. 
At this period there were about 40 men 
on the'spot, variously armed. They led 
their unfortunate victim through the 
fields, towards the turnpike gate at Gra- 
ney, where it was proposed by one of 
the party to commence the work of 
slaughter—whereupon he received a blow 
of a pitchfork from behind, which laid 
him prostrate, and they followed up their 
blows until they supposed he was dead. 
The cowardly savages then took him up, 
and threw him in a mangled condition 
overa high wall into a pool of water ;— 
after which the crowd dispersed, but 
adopted the precaution of setting two 
ruffians to watch him, and in case they 
perceived any symptoms of animation, to 
dispatch him. The unfortunate man 
crept out of the water, and staggered to- 
wards the turnpike gate, where he craved 
for admission in vain, the door being shut 
in his face. Here he was overtaken by 
the ferocious villains, who were watching 
his motions, and knocked down. One of 
them placed his knee on his breast, and 
in his exertions to force a knife into his 
mouth, to cut out his tongue, he dislo- 


cated the jaw. The other ruffian nearly 
put out his eyes with a blunt instrument, 
and after giving him a blow of a stone 
on the skull, they left him for dead on 
the road, In this condition the unfortu- 
nate man lay covered with blood from 
one till two o’clock in open day, within a 
few perches of a house, and only a short 
distance from a field where several men 
were at work, and who witnessed the 
scene; but who, instead of protecting 
him, cheered the murderers at every 
blow given their unhappy victim. At 
this period, Dr. Rawson, of this town, 
accompanied by his servant, while driving 
through the turnpike, saw the body of a 
man covered with blood lying on the 
road, but such was the mangled condition 
of the unfortunate man, a considerable 
time elapsed before he could recognise 
him. Just at this momenta horse and 
car came up, in which were the daughter 
and servant of a man named Walker, 
from Clongrennan. Dr. Rawson, know- 
ing the parties to be Protestants, had 
Goodlaw placed in the car, and covered 
with straw, and gave directions to bring 
him without delay to the county infirma- 
ry, after which the doctor drove into 
Carlow, Here it may be supposed that 
the savage animosity of the ruflians would 
cease, under the supposition that Good- 
law was dead; the contrary was, how- 
ever, the fact. The car was pursued, 
and they threatened to murder the car- 
man for having dared to remove the 
body off the road, The young woman, 
however, succeeded in persuading the 
remorseless wretches not to disturb him, 
and she arrived in Carlow about seven 
o’clock, and left the unfortunate man at 
the infirmary. Shortly after, Charles 
H. Tuckey, Esq., R.M., took his depo- 
sitions, and notwithstanding the care, hu- 
mane attention, and medical assistance of 
Dr. Rawson, we fear that human aid will 
prove unavailable, from the nature of the 
wounds inflicted on his head and body ; 
his face presents a horrid spectacle, the 
nose being nearly severed with a knife. 
From the foregoing narrative, our read- 
ers will clearly perceive the hand of God 
conspicuous in the transaction : for, had 
not Dr. Rawson seen the body on the 
road, and the car of a Protestant just 
been passing, Goodlaw would be left on 
the road, and must in a few hours have 
perished, during a severe frost.”— Carlow 
Sentinel, quoted in Evening Mail, Dec. 
11th. 
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PERSECUTIONS OF PROTESTANTS. 


Dec. 9.—We find the following, 
quoted from the Limerick Standard, in 
the Warder of this date :— 


‘ It becomes our duty to-day to record 
a very glaring case of persecution effected 
by a Roman Catholic priest and his un- 
feeling parishioners upon a whole family 
of unoffending Protestants, which occur- 
red at a place called nolyclone> within 
about three miles of this city, during the 
course of the past week, and which was 
detailed by one of the sufferers at our of- 
fice on Saturday. The following are the 
particulars: —The name of the Protest- 
ant family is Collins, and it consists of 
seven individuals—a widowed mother, 
three sons and three daughters. They 
rented a house and piece of ground at 
Ballyclough, and had, up to the present 
time, lived there in a state of tran- 
quillity and comparative comfort. Very 
recently, however, some property belong- 
ing to Mr. George T. Hill having been 
stolen, one of the sons, a young man 
named Michael, made himself instrumen- 
tal in discovering not only it, but the 
thieves. In gonsequence of this praise- 
worthy conduct on his part, the whole 
parish raised an outery against him and 
his family, and upon a certain day they 
received information that “the commit- 
tee”—what committee we cannot posi- 
tively say, but we presume a committee 


of the Ribbon society—“ had helda meet- 


ing, and had resolved thereat that their. 


lives (the lives of this Protestant family) 
would not be worth an_ hour's purchase 
unless they quitted the parish immediate. 
ly. Terrified beyond expression, the poor 
widow and her children consulted toge- 
ther as to the course they should pursue, 
and at length came to the determination 
of sending Michael, the young man who 
had so far transgressed as to draw down 
the ire of the populace in the first in- 
stance, to the Romar Catholic vicar of 
the parish to entreat of him to dissuade 
his flock from carrying their threats of 
vengeance into execution, The reply 
was—* I'l] not allow you to live in the 
parish any longer.” A day or two sub- 
sequent to this interview, the same son 
of the widow was chased to Penny-well 
by the mob, where he had to present a 
case of pistols at them to prevent them 
from tearing him asunder. It might be 
easily supposed that persecution such as 
this could not be endured—accordingly 
the whole family had to leave house and 
land, which was all their support, on Sa- 
turday, and to remove into this city for 
protection, where they have no visible 
means to live upon. To use the words 
of one of the sufferers who told us the 
story with tears in his eyes, ‘they had 
literally to fly the parish,’ ” 


VALUE OF LIBERAL SIGNATURES. 


Last menth we recorded his Excellen- 
cy’s judgment as to the value of the 
signatures of the radical magistrates 
attached to the memorial preferring 
charges against Major Browne; we 
have another equally pointed illustra- 
tion now to add. We copy the follow- 
ing from the Evening Mail of Novem- 
ber 27th :— 


«« A memorial has some time since been 
forwarded to the government, by the same 
individuals of the party who preferred 
charges against Major Browne, charging 
three of the magistrates who presided at 
Teeson petty sessions, of being actuated 
by partiality and party spirit, in the exe- 
eution of their duty, concluding with these 
words—‘ We, the undersigned, have read 
the foregoing memorial, to the truth of 
which we here subscribe.’ The memorial 
being referred to the magistrates accused, 
the following apologies are its best refu- 
tation :— 

* Sligo, 2lst October, 1837. 

« «My Lord—The memorial of Peter 


Ferrall, Bartholomew Costello, John 
Ferrall, and Paul Jones, has been refer- 
red to me, which I incautiously ‘signed, 
Finding many of the statements therein 
contained to be unfounded, I would in the 
first place offer my apology to his excel- 
lency the Lord Lieutenant and the govern- 
ment, for not having been more particu- 
lar, by a previous investigation of the 
matter; and next, to the magistrates of 
the Teeson petty sessions, Messrs. Gill- 
mor and Slane; as also, to Major Snow, 
S.M., acting with them, the correctness 
of whose conduct I could never question, 
but, on the contrary, highly approve. 

**«T have the honour to be, my lord, 
your gbedient, humble servant, 

“«¢Wo. PAaRKE. 
*-* Right Honourable Viscount Morpeth, 
** * Chief Secretary.’ ” 
“ * October 21, 1837, 

«« My Lord—On inquiry of the ma- 
gistrates concerned, the memorial of Pe- 
ter Ferrall, John Ferrall, Bartholomew 
Costello, and Paul Jones, I am convinced 
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that the allegations contained therein are 
untrue. 
«“ «I have the honour to be, my lord, 
your eee humble servant, 
« «James Crorron, J.P.’” 


« ¢ My Lord—I deeply lament my in- 
caution in signing a memorial, which, on 
investigation, is found to be false in the 
allegations. I did so, fortified by the 
distinguished names previously affixed, 
which, in my opinion and belief, stamped 
the document with the seal of truth, I 
being a perfect stranger to the parties, 
and a non-resident. 

«“ «It consoles me to be thus able, un- 
solicited, at once to atone for an involun- 
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tary error, and to assure your lordship I 
shall never again be imposed on. 
“ «I have the honour to be, your lord- 
ship’s bumble servant, 
««¢Cuartes J. M:Dermor, J.P., 
*« ¢ Coolavin.” 


Our readers may refer to the ease of 
Major Browne in our memoranda for 
December ; and to those of Mr. Pa- 
trick Lalor and Mr. Gore Jones, in 
that for August ; and he may learn the 
value of the evidence on which the 
character of the -Irish magistracy is 
impeached. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF COLOGNE, VERSUS THE MORNING CHRONICLE. 
Counsel for Plaintiff; Daniel O'Connell, Esq. 


The Morning Chronicle of Novem- 

ber. 27th contained the following para- 
graph :— 
* « The conduct of the Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Cologne ( Droste) has occasioned 
some trouble in that city and province. 
He refused to bless or sanction marriages 
between Protestants and Catholics, unless 
the children were to be educated in the 
latter’ persuasion. This being contrary 
to the principles of the Prussian govern- 
ment, ‘they urged the archbishop: to re- 
sign. He refused; and a body of Prus- 
sian troops, having surrounded the palace, 
took the prelate into custody and carried 
him off to Magdeburgh for committing a 
breach of the public peace. It is a me- 
Jancholy duty to be obliged to employ 
troops to enforce tolerance; but it is a 
sacred duty when legally and constitu- 
tionally applied.” 

On the day following, Mr. O’Con- 
nell replied, affirming that the intole- 
rance was all on the side of the Prus- 
sian government, and that the incarce- 
rated prelate was blameless, But what 
was the evidence by which the learned 
gentleman proposed to establisli his 
case ?—The Dublin Review! 


«“¢If you can procure,’ he writes, ‘a 
book published at Augsbugh in 1835, the 
German name of which signities « Mate- 
rials,’ &c., you will perceive that the 
‘ King of Prussia,’ &c. ‘If you cannot 
procure that book let me refer you to an 
article in the Dublin Review,’” 


The Dublin Review is a periodical 
set up by Dr. Wiseman, and Mr. 
O'Connell, and Mr. Quinn, for the 
avowed purpose of advocating the cause 
of the Church of Rome ; and for this 


reason, were there no other, the learned 
(actual or ci devant) editor should not 
have rested his case upon its testimony. 
But there are still better reasons why 
he should not cite it. In No. V. of 
the Review, it appears that it was 
found necessary to exonerate Dr. 
Wiseman from the responsibility which 
by his position as its editor he had 
incurred. In a letter from Mr. O'Con- 
nell himself, certain statements al- 
luded to by the Rev. Mortimer O’Sul- 
livan, were declared to be false, ground- 
less, and calumnious—Dr. O’Sullivan 
replied by quoting the statements ver- 
batim from the Dublin Review; and 
Mr. O'Connell’s silence established, 
if further proof were necessary, the 
fidelity of the Rev. Gentleman's cita- 
tion.f It seems therefore daring, even 
on the part of one so enterprising in 
ch as Mr. O’Connell, to adduce as 
the only witness in his favor an unat- 
tainable and anonymous book, and a 
eriodical for whose correctness Dr. 
iseman refuses to be answerable, and 
which Mr. O’Connell has stigmatized by 
denouncing its statements as fulse and 
calumnious. We would say that by 
the production of such testimony he 
betrays the hopelessness of his cause. 
But even indulging the learned 
ultra-montane with a permission to 
produce his ae testimony, and 
receiving it as if it were admissible, the 
case it establishes for him is far from 
creditable. The law of Prussia, which 
the Archbishop of Cologne resists, 
is, that, in mixed marriages, the 
children shall be brought up in the 
religion of the father. So Mr. 
O'Connell, by the aid of his partizan 


* Note, page 45.- + Addressed to Editor of the Scotsman, dated October, 13, 1836. 
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witness, instructs us. He informs us 
also that the law is bad, and that it is 
not right by any such law to force or 
embarrass conscience. Thus he rea- 
sons against Protestant Prussia; but 
for the refractory prelate of Cologne, 
he argues on pomeanees directly oppo- 
site ; on the principle, namely, that it 
is the right and duty of popish eccle- 
siastics to exert, where they have 
power, the authority which may not be 
exercised by the state. The Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics in the Prussian 
territories have an establishment and 
endowment of which they receive the 


AGAINST THE PROTESTANT KING. 

* «It seems sufficiently clear that this is 
a subject with which the law ought not to 
interfere. It should be left, as it is left in 
these countries, to the contracts or agree- 
ments, or to the religious opinions or 
scruples of the parties themselves. 

* But in Prussia it was deemed other- 
wise,” &c. 


That is to say—it is of the essence 
of Protestant toleration that it shall 
abet the intolerance of the Church of 
Rome. We apprehend that we shall 
have more to say on this subject. For 
the present, we rest content with re- 
sstading’ our readers of the time when 
wily men said, and men reputed wise 
believed, that the spiritual and the tem- 
poral obedience of Roman Catholics 
could never clash. Prussia has shown 
that they may, and Mr, O'Connell 
teaches which must go to the wall, 
The laws of Prussia, to prevent dis- 
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benefits ; and in return for which they 
are required to perform services to 
certain subjects of the King of Prus- 
sia. Mr. O'Connell urges that they 
may withhold those benefits unless the 
individuals to whom they have become 
bound to render them, consent, at their 
dictation, to renounce, as it were, their 
allegiance to the sovereign, by a deli- 
berate and wilful violation of his Jaws. 
We shall place in parallel columns; 
the reasoning = the leacned advocate 
as it o s the rights of the state, 
and affirms the claims of his church. 


FOR THE ROMAN CATHOLIC PRELATE. 

+“ The Archbishop and his clergy were 
called on with the severest menaces ‘to 
subscribe a convention or declaration, con- 
sisting of four articles, I send you two 
of them, the second and third. 

“« Art. 2. In the examination of parties 
presenting themselves for marriage, the 
pastor must not. interrogate about. the 
religion of the future offspring, and: the 
nuptial benediction must be conferred in- 
differently on all such marriages. - : 

« Art. 3. In the sacramental. confes- 
sion, the priest is prohibited from obliging 
the Catholic to rear the children in his:or 
her religion, and must not refuse absolu- 
tion by their not complying with such 
conditions, 

“ Now sir, it is utterly impossible that 
any Catholic clergyman could conscien- 
tiously sign these articles. It is equally 
clear that the government could not require 
such signature without directly outraging 
the religious doctrines and discipline of 
its Catholic subjects.” 
cord in families, direct that the children 
of mixed marriages shall be brought 
up in the ag (whatever that may 
be, whether Roman or Protestant) of 
the father. Popish ecclesiastics ad- 
monish their votaries that they are 
bound to disobey, and menace them 
with virtual excommunication, with 
exclusion from sacraments in this life, 
and from heaven in the next, if they 
persist in rendering forbidden alle- 
giance to the sovereign. In truth, the 
ultra-montanes begin to show them- 
selves. 


* Letter of Mr. O’Connell to the Editor of the Morning Cronicle, dated Nov 


28th, 1837. 
+ Ibidem. 
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BATTLE OF THE DIAMOND—HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


December 5th.—The debate of 
this date fully corroborates the state- 
ments in our Number for October.* 
Colonel. Verner’s manly and able 
speech made a strong impression ‘on 
the House, and even on the purties 
who had honored him with their 
hostility. He showed that the 
“Battle of the Diamond” was a 
conflict in which loyal men defended 
themselves against sworn traitors, and 
proved by incontrovertible documents 
that the Protestants engaged in it, were 
amongst those to whose loyalty and 
bravery the overthrow of rebellion 
has been, under God, most correctly 
ascribed. He exposed the poor trick 
by which an attempt was made to mis- 
represent a passage in his letter, in 
which his meaning had been perfectly 
clear. ‘He described the circuinstances 
under which the toast had been given, 
in such a. manner as to satisfy: men of 
all parties, and declared that he would 
have done so before if the letter, ad- 
dressed to him in the first instance, 
had not been written in a spirit which 
rendered explanation impossible. The 
effect of the gallant colonel's explana- 
tion may be seen in Lord Morpeth’s 
reply: The noble lord confessed, late 
indeed, but unequivocally, that, at the 
Battle of the Diamond, “ Roman 
CATHOLICS WERE THE AGGRESSORS.” 
He admitted, also, that had he been 
previously aware of the circumstances 
stated by Colonel Verner, that that 
gentleman should not have been re- 
moved from his offices ; but, asked the 
noble lord, “why did not the gallant 
Colonel explain them in his answer 
to Mr. Drummond ?” 

“ Because,” replied Mr. Shaw, “the 
letter of Mr. Drummond was couched 
in such terms, that in the answer to it 
“no man of spirit and independent 
feeling could have condescended to 
enter into an explanation.” The cheers 
of the house, and Lord Morpeth’s 
alarm told the value of the question 
and the reply. 

There are many points of the de- 
bate upon which, under other circum- 
stances, we should be disposed to 
dwell. We pass them by, even at the 
cost of leaving without a notice Mr, 
Litton’s spirited debut, because we 
desire to fix the attention of Irish 


gentlemen, who are justices of the 
peace on a matter which we regard as 
of the very highest importance. The 
debate proves that the Irish Govern- 
ment is capable of demanding an expla- 
nation in insulting terms, and of consti- 
tuting the natural expression of dissatis- 
faction with which the official affront is 
received, an offence which calls for pu- 
nishment. We defy any man, sound 
of mind and free from prejudice, to 
read over the business-like as well us 
most eloquent speech of Mr. Colqu- 
houn, and to reflect upon the demon- 
stations of turbulence and _ timidity 
with which it was followed, but rather 
avoided than answered, without adopt- 
ing our opinion. We tell the magis- 
trates of Ireland that their course of 
duty is plain. The case of Colonel 
Verner, as it appears in the parlia- 
mentary debate, has made it so. The 
under secretary is directed to question 
him, in terms which every man feels 
to be affronting, and which the confes- 
sion of the chief secretary proves to 
be untrue. It is confessed that, pre- 
viously to the writing the offensive 
letter in which this question is pro- 
posed, the gallant Colonel had Tons 
nothing worthy of dismissal. But he 
replies in the manner which it was 
natural to expect from an independent 
and high-minded gentleman, and the 
Chief Secretary for {reland, whose ad- 
mission proved that the statement of 
his subordinate was erroneous, who 
does not deny that the language in 
which the enquiry was couched, was 
grossly offensive and unbecoming, 
leaves Mr. Drummond. unrebuked in 
his office, and, admitting that Colonel 
Verner had amply and satisfactorily 
defended himself by his parliamentary 
explanation, leaves his name erased 
from the magistracy, because he had 
not, “with baited breath, and in a 
bondsman’s key,” laboured to appease 
and propitiate the irascible and erring 
under-secretary. If the magistrates 
of Ireland think they deserve better 
language than that which Mr. Drum- 
mond addressed to Colonel Verner, 
they should say so. If they think it 
good enough for them, far .be it from 
us again to disturb their composure 
by complaining of it. 


*By- Ways. 
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PLEASURES OF DEFEAT. 


DR. STOCK REWARDED. 


The notorious Dr. Stock, who made 
himself so conspicuous by his ridi- 
culous attempt upon the University, at 
the last election, has received the pay 
of his service ; he has been appointed 
judge of the Admiralty Court, vacant 


by the removal of the late judge to the 
comumissivnership of the Ecclesiastical 
Board. Dr. Stock’s claims to the pre- 
ferment, consisted in his having ha- 
rassed the constituency of the Univer- 
sity by embarking in a fruitless and 
hopeless contest. 


THE TITHE WAR. 


BEBRLLION RUFFIANS AMONG THE 
LIBERALS. 


December 16th.—A most intel- 
noes and valuable provincial journal 
of this date supplies us with evidence 
that the liberals are not above enforcing 
the law of England, even when atten- 
ded with the worst. horrors of the 
“accursed tithe war,” provided that it 
be to fill their own purses. A leading 
liberal, employing “ rebellion ruffians ” 
to incarcerate the suffering peasantry, 
is certainly a curious event. From 
the Leinsler Express of December 
16th, we take the following : 


« An old decrepid man, named Patrick 
Connor, has been arrested under a “ Writ 
of Rebellion,” and lodged in the gaol of 
Maryborough, he having, in the first in- 
stance, refused to pay tithes to Mr. J, 
R. Price, the agent and tithe-proctor of 
the Ladies Fitzpatrick (to whom our 
present liberal representative is heir pre- 
sumptive,) for which he was afterwards 


sued through the Court of Exchequer ; 
but having ‘contemned in that particular 
to obey,’ he has been arrested, to ‘ have 
his body before the Queen’s Court of 
Exchequer on the 9th of January next.’ 
“This Mr. J. R. Price, through whose 
agency the present ‘rebel’ has been cap- 
tured, has of late years takeu a very pro- 
minent position amongst the Radicals of 
the Queen’s county, and the self-styled 
‘ friends of the people.’ Mr. Price claims 
fellowship with Pat Lalor, the avowed 
exterminator of tithes in name and na- 
ture ; he has been the guide and guardian 
of the good-natured ‘ nervous’ .young 
man he has endeavoured to pitchfork into 
the House of Commons, as member for 
the Queen’s County; and he has been 
foremost, on every patriotic occasion, 
amongst the radicals and levellers.” 


Mr. Fitzpatrick, the member al- 
luded to above, of course, will ad- 
vise a liberal donation to the tithe 
martyr. 


MURDERS. 


We resume our catalogue of murders 
where it was interrupted last month. 
Facts come too thick upon us to leave 
much room for comment. 

TIPPERARY. 

“ On the 12th instant William Delany, 
of Coolierry, received a blow of an iron 
bar on his head, at Toomavara, parish of 
Anaghneedle, in the county of Tipperary, 
from Thomas Meagher, jun. of which 
blow he has since died.” Dublin Gazette. 


The following particulars of this 
murder were elicited at the inquest :— 


“ The first witness examined was Mary 
Delany, alias Coffee, widow of the de- 
ceased. She deposed that on last Sun- 
day the 12th inst. she went to mass to 
Toomavara, but was not aware of her 
husband being at the chapel; after mass 
she met him, and they both then went to 
the house ofa surveyor; she went on the 
road towards home, under the impression 
that he would follow her; when she 
reached the Rev. Mr, Meagher’s, she 

Vou. XI. 


found he was not coming and then re- 
turned back; she found him at Thomas 
Meagher’s public house drinking punch 
with others; it was after. five o'clock ; 
her husband having left the tap room, 
came out to the shop to pay the rec- 
koning; heard some words between her 
husband and the proprietor of the house 
as she came out; there was a crowd in 
the shop; she then went to the street by 
the hall door, and heard Thomas Meagher, 
apprentice or shop boy to the owner of the 
house, say that he would soon find a way of 
making the deceased quiet ; she came up to 
him, and begged of him for God's sake to 
do nothing to her husband, and that she 
would take him home; he then shook 
himself from her, ran up to her bustand, 
and gave him a deadly blow on the head 
with a bar of iron; he fell to the ground 
after receiving the blow.”— Clonmel Ad- 
vertiser, quoted in Evening Mail Nov. 24. 

« On Friday night the 24th instant, a 
poor woman named Cross, of Buallyhurst, 
in the vicinity of Tipperary, was murdered 
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in the most barbarous manner, by some 
wretches who are as yet undiscovered, 
An inquest was held on the body of the 
unfortunate victim on Saturday, by Geo, 
Bradshaw, Esq. when a verdict of wilful 
murder was returned against some persons 
as yet unknown.”— Tipperary Constitu- 
tion, quoted in Evening Mail, Nov. 29. 
**On the 27th ult. as Michael Ken. 
nedy, of Rosnasmulteeny, was returning 
from the fair of Borrisoleigh, parish of 
Glankeen, in the county of Tipperary, he 
was attacked and violently assaulted with 
stones, in the suburbs of that town, by 
Michael Maherand Morgan and Michael 
Maher, aided and assisted by Joseph Ma- 
her of Glankeen, Andrew Connors, Johu 
Dwyer, Edmond Hayden, Walter Bourke, 
and others yet unknown, in consequence 
of which he bas since died.”— Guzetta 


Dec 6. 


The following account is from the 
Clonmel Advertiser :— 

« Early on the-evening of Friday last, 
a large party of armed ruffians came to 
the house of the Widow Ryan, of Balla- 
hurst, near Tipperary, and demanded ad- 
mittance, The widow and three females 
were sgated at the kitchen fire, and on 
hearing’ the noise, inquired who was 
there? to which they received an an- 
swer, “ Captain Fearnought.” The wo- 
men naturally became alarmed, and all 
rushed to an inper apartment; but as one 
of them (the servant girl) was passing to 
her place of supposed refuge, a ball, fired 
in through one of the windows, lodyed in 
her breast, and left her a lifeless corpse, 
over which her affrighted companions 
stumbled in their flight from danger. 
The assassins then desisted in their at- 
tempt to enter the house, Lut before they 
left the place, nothing daunted or appalled 
by the human blood they had spilt, they 
shot a cow, the poor widow's property. 
Mrs. Ryan's son is a comfortable and 
respectable farmer, and this bloody, ferine 
outrage was committed because he had 
the temerity to bid for a farm, the pro- 
perty of James Scully, Esq. of Kilfeacle.” 

“ William Kelly, of New Ross. parish 
of Clonleigb, in the county of Donegal, 
came by his death from blows inflicted on 
his head by George Doherty, aided and 
assisted by Daniel Fisher, James Gal- 
lagher, John and William Gullagher, and 
Robert Cojhoon, of Rossgeer, on the night 
of the 19th of October last.” — Gazette, 

COUNTY CLARE. 

* John M‘Namara cane by his death by 
a wound inflicted with a sharp instrument 
by some person unknown ; but strongsus- 
picion is attached to a man named James 
Moriarty, of the parish of Kilnamona, in 
the county of Clare.”—Dublin Gazette, 


ROSCOMMON. 

* On Wednesday night last, a murder 
was perpetrated at Hewstown, within four 
miles of Boyle. A dispute arose between 
two persons named Mary M:Greevy and 
Sally Moraghan, (the former daughter. 
in-law to the latter,) about some family 
affairs, when Mary M‘Greevy strack the 
deceased with a stone, and then stabbed 


her with a knife under the ear. The. 


wretched woman endeavoured to make 
her escape by running across the bogs to 
the Shannon, where she purposed getting 
into a boat. She was, however, pre- 
vented in effecting her object, by the ex- 
ertionis of Serjeant Annesley, who pur- 
sued, overtook. her, and, brought her in 
custody to this town, She has been 
transmitted to Roscommon gaol to abide 
her trial."—Boyle Gazette. 
LEITRIM. 

* A large quantity of blood having been 
discovered on the road near the town of 
Jamestown, in the county of Leitrim, on 
the morning of the 5th instant, which to- 
gether with some other circumstances led 
to the belief that an outrage of a serious 
nature had been committed on the night 
of the 4th instant; and a letter having 
been received by Captain Stanhope, sub- 
inspector of the county, relative to the 
same, which he submitted to government, 
he has been authorised to offer a reward 
of £20 and a free pardon to any person, 
except the person who may have been 
the principal in such outrage, who shall 
give such private information as may lead 
to the elucidation of the outrage, and to 
the apprehension and prosecution to con- 
viction of all or any of the persons who 
may have been concerned in the perpe- 
tration of the same.”—Boyle Gazette. 

« On the evening of Monday the L1th 
instant, an inoffensive Protestant named 
Scott, returning from the market of Car- 
rigallen to his residence in the pari-h of 
Cloyne, was waylaid and so severely beaten 
as to cause hisdeath. Will it be credited 
that this was the moment selected for 
withdrawing the police stationed for the 
protection of Mr. O’Brien of Corna- 
muckle, who, with his son, was fired at, 
in the open day, close to his own house, 
and not far from where poor Scott has 
been so barbarously murdered? We 
have. not heard what is the pretence for 
exposing Mr. O’Brien and his family to 
certain destruction, as such must be the 
result, A. strong, opinion js, however, 
we understand, about to be expressed by 
the neighbouring magistrates, who, it 
appears, were not so much as consulted 
about the withdrawal of the police.”— 
Leitrim Gazette. 


QUEEN'S COUNTY. 
« DeatH or Ma. JoserH FRAZER.— 
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This fine young man: has fallen a victim 
to the sanguinary disposition.of the people, 
who are taught to look upon all. who have 
the spirit to oppose.their vicious propen- 
sities, as their enemies... Mr. Frazer, it 
will be remembered, was brutally assault- 
ed at Clara, some. months since, having 
bravely -interposed to save a.poor man 
from being. murdered by.a horde of about 
two hundred. of those, cowardly savages, 
who never put their.hellish, designs into 
execution except when, fayoured.by num 
bers, and in apparent security.against, the 
slightest opposition. Mr, Frazer had his 
skull severely fractured on that. occasion, 
and about twenty small pieces were taken 
from his head. He has ever since linger- 
ed in agony without hope of life in this 
world, until death put a period to his 
sufferings last week, at his residence, 
Donecleggan, in the Queen’s County.” — 
Jeinster Express, quoted in Evening Mail 
Dec. 4. 

On. Saturday evening, December 9th, 
a very inoffensive and industrious young 
man, named James Conway, was way- 
laid within about fifty perches of his own 
house, near the Rushes cross, and brutally 
murdered, by a party of those sanguinary 
miscreants, with which that portion of the 
Queen’s County is particularly infested. 
His person exhibited a horrible: spectacle. 
This murder is attributed to Conway’s 
father and uncle having some time since 
prosecuted to conviction a party who at- 
tacked their house, and attempted to de- 
prive them. of their lives. Since. that 
period. the Conways have been. called— 
“ The Pointers!” and have been subject 
to every species of persecution. The 
Newtown police, passing soon after the 
outrage, and having learned the particu- 
lars, immediately proceeded in search of 
the perpetrators. Four persons (neigh- 
bours of the deceased, ) have been arrested 
under. circumstances, which admit of little 
doubt, of their being concerned as prin- 
cipals, 

«“ The 


Rushes cross, it will be remem- 
lered, was the scene of a similar.deed of. 
atrocity in 1831,; Thomas Gregory, Esq. 
was murdered within a few perches of the 
spot on which the present victim, to the 
blood-thirsty vengeange. of * the people” 
has been a further. sacrifice.” 


COUNTY SLIGO. 


The following extract contains the 
account of ‘two murders) ‘in addition to 
many outrages of a fearfully, augmented 
character =— _ 

«« Domestic Tranquillity.'\—A \ poor 
man, named Thady Cavanagh, from the 
neighbourhood of Skreen, was  waylaid 
and most inhumanly assaulted while re- 
turning home from the fair of Coolany; 
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on the evening of the 5th instant. Cave- 
nagh’s skull, was. fractured, and. Jig; body 
and face, greatly bruised and, Jagerated ; 
little hope..could be. entertaiued of his 
surviving when our correspondent. wrote. 
On. the night. of the 2d instant, the house 
occupied by the steward of Colonel Kirk, 
wood, on the.lands: of Castletown, was 
attacked by a party of Ribbonmen, who 
thought. to break. the. door, with large 
stones, but failing. in the attempt, they 
fired.two. shots through the door, happily 
without, injury to any of the inmates: 
The keepers of Henry. Griffith, Esq., on 
the lands of Cullintra,; detected two men 
in the act of placing a lighted coal in a 
rick of hay, the property of that gentle- 
man, on the night of the 7th instant. 
The incendiary ruffians were armed with 
pistols, which they presented at the 
keepers, threatening toshoot them unless 
they were permitted to escape without 
raising an alarm. On the night of the 
6th inst., a cow-house, the pr ‘of a 
man named M:Loughlin, of the parish of 
Kilmactranny, in which were: five cows, 
a quantity of turf, and several implements 
of farming, was maliciously set on fire and ~ 
consumed, At about-three, P.M., on the 
morning of the 5th. instant,.a. party of 
Ribbonmen, amounting, to about ;fifteen 
or sixteen, attacked the dwelling-house. 
of a poor unoffending man, named Mac. 
Loughlin, of Cliffoney. They broke.the: 
door of the house with huge stones, and 
when_ they entered, demolished the fur- 
niture of the house to atoms; they made 
a diligent search for M‘Loughlin himself, 
who, upon the commencement of the at- 
tack, ran up a ladder to the loft, and 
having made an opening in the thatched 
roof, succeeded in effecting his escape. 
The merciless ruffians, disappointed in 
finding the object of their vengeance, 
dragged M<Loughlin’s daughter out of 
bed, in a state of nudity, inflicted several 
blows‘upon her body, and compelled her 
to swear whether she knew any of the 
party. Upon their going off they took 
away a box, containing about twenty- 
eight or thirty shillings in silver, and 
several articles of clothing.—On the 
morning of this day se’nnight, at about 
day-break, as a respectable Protestant 
farmer, Charles Woods, was passing 
through a village called Suggawarra, on 
his way to’ the market of this. town, he 
was vane and assaulted by an armed 
party of almost twenty men, who ques- 
tioned him as to ‘ whether he was up to 
system.’ The dastardly ruffians, after 
having inflicted several severe blows on 
their defenceless victim, allowed him to 
en a distance of about one hundred yards, 
ying almost exhausted upon his. cart, 
when they fired a shot after him; which, 
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writi e foregoing detail of the grow- 
ing on laudable tranquillity of our Sobek 
ty, we have received intelligence of the 
death of poor Cavanagh, whose case ap- 
pears first upon this week's list of mur- 
derous assaults. We have also just re- 
ceived an account of the death of a man 
named Mullahy, in the neighbourhood of 
Coolany, within about seven miles of this 
town, who was brutally waylaid and as- 
saulted, while returning home to the 
bosom of his wife and family. We shall 


COUNTY CORK. 

On the evening of Wednesday, the 
18th instant, as John Honner, a confiden- 
tial steward of Thomas Hungerford, Esq. 
of the Island, and summonsserver to the 
Clonakilty Petty Sessions, was on his 
way from the Macroom sessions, he was 
followed from Castletown, the scene of 
so many murders, by three men, who, it 
is supposed, were on the look out for him; 
they inflicted no less than sixteen wounds 
on his head, and fractured his scull in se- 
veral places, in consequence of which he 


give the particulars in our next.—Sligo died on the morning of Saturday.—Cork 
Journal. Constitution—quoted in Ev. Mail, Dec. 20, 





THE UNIVERSITY. THE PROVOSTSHIP. 


Dr. Sadlier hus been appointed Provost in the room of the late lamented Dr. 
Lloyd. It may, perhaps, be expected that we should not pass by in silence 
this appointment, “Unquestionably the place which has been thus filled up is 
one of great importance, deep responsibility, and much, very much depends 
upon the principle and integrity of the person who fills it. It is impossible to 
disguise the fact, that the appointment of Dr. Sadlier has been regarded with 
much anxiety by the friends of Protestantism in Ireland. For our own parts, we 
believe it wiser to suspend our judgment until we see how the new Provost fills 
the duties of his station. A retrospect of past errors would answer no good 
end ; and we are not without hopes that the responsibilities which ean to the 
guardian of the Protestant education of the country will be felt by the individual 
upon whom they have devolved. 

Of the personal merits of the gentleman selected for this promotion, we will 
only say, that if the selection of the government were to be guided by the 

rinciple of choosing from their friends, the appointment they have made is 
incomparably the best. We are aware that this is but a poor compliment to 
Dr. Sadlier. But truth demands that we should say this much, and we do not 
feel inclined at present to say more. 

The appointment is one from which we augur no ill to the University. We 
do not apprehend that her best interests will suffer under the government which 
has been set over them. To many we know, that the certainty of the present 
appointment was a relief from far worse apprehensions. We repeat our hope 
that in his high and exalted station the new Provost may prove himself alive to 
the deep responsibilities it invofves; and in that hope we are willing to bring 
no more to remembrance what is past, but be guided in our future estimate by 
future actions, 





POSTSCRIPT. 


(Note to Article on “the State of the Irish Clergy” in No. LX., December, 1837.) 

December, 23, 1837. 
We have received many communications pointing out numerous omissions in the 
list of assaults upon the Irish clergy, which was published in this article. The 
list, however, did not profess to be a complete one, but merely to present a 
sample of the outrages which have marked the war which commenced with the 
measure of emancipation against the property of the Irish Church. 

With regard to the fourth upon the list of outrages, we apprehend there is a 
mistake. It is stated, that on the 15th of September, 1829, the house of Mr. 
Russell of Clogher was attacked, and a quantity of his corn burned. If this 
has reference, as we are inclined to believe it has, to Mr. Russell, the Archdeacon, 
of Clogher, the excellent and accomplished biographer of Wolfe, the statement. 
is inaccurate. No attack was ever made upon either the dwelling or property 
of the reverend gentleman referred to. But about the period of the date 


assigned, some nightly outrages were committed upon the corn and property of 
some farmers in his parish who refused to join in resisting the payment of his 
tithes. We are inclined to believe that it is to this circumstance that the 
catalogue refers—and of course inaccurately—either through a mistake of the 
copyist or the compiler. 
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